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Chapter I 


T was quite true and somewhat laughable, Henri 
Bouvier said to himself, that he, a Frenchman, was 
going to England on the advice of an American. 

And at the thought a smile showed briefly under his 
neat moustache. It was, in fact, owing to that lunch 
at Prumier’s at which he and the American, Dwight 
Allen, had discussed among other things modern 
tendencies in literature, that he was now eating his 
dinner in the train between Folkestone and London. 
Dwight Allen had come to Paris to write the great 
American novel. It was his belief, a belief expressed 
only to the less cynical of his friends, that in order to 
write this ‘“epoch-making”’ book it was first necessary 
to study European life, and even, he went so far as to 
assert, to write about it. To learn a Latin tongue, he 
said, developing his theory, a knowledge of the classics 
was desirable; and, in the same way, to write of Ameri- 
can life, it was proper that a man should know some- 
thing of the basis of that life. It was true that there 
were people who had learnt Spanish in six months 
without any knowledge of Latin whatsoever, but it was 
possible to be ignorantly skilled in a language. So 
writers on American life who knew nothing of the 
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foundations of that life were ignorantly skilled and 
saw it only superficially. 

“That’s what I’ve got against your novels, Henri,” 
he said. ‘“They’re too damned French.” 

Henri Bouvier’s moustache, hair and eyebrows 
seemed to lift themselves in protest. 

“Then will you be kind enough to tell me what a 
French novel should be, if it should not be French? I 
find that is ridiculous.” 

The American leaned nearer to him, and picking up 
a fork used it to emphasise his words. 

“What you don’t seem to realise,” he said with great 
earnestness, ‘‘is that you write about French character 
and French life as if it were the only character and the 
only life.” 

“Well?” said Henri. 

“Whereas, the fact is that you can never understand 
the Frenchness of the French until you know something 
of the Britishness of the British. Why, I’ve learnt 
more about my own country from living six months in 
England than I’ve learnt in thirty years at home.” 

“Ah!” said Henri, helping himself to a lobster, 
“that is something.” 

“You don’t really know anything about the character- 
istics of a Frenchman until you know where and how 
he differs from an Englishman or an American. And 
let me tell you, my boy, he does differ.” 

“Dieu, merci,” said Henri gently. 

“You say this and that about men,” persisted his 
friend, ‘when what you say only applies to Frenchmen, 
and you don’t know it. Of course there are things that 
apply to all men and women, but you don’t know what 
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, those things are until you’ve known other men besides 
Frenchmen and other women besides Frenchwomen. 
And, moreover, known them in their own homes and 
in their own countries.” 

Henri broke into this speech with an exclamation 
and with arms and shoulders upraised. 

“Then,” he cried, “‘it is impossible for me to describe 
the life of a Paris cab-driver because I know nothing 
of the daily existence of an Esquimaux woman. I find 
that is really absurd. Also you seem to forget I have 
lived in England. As for America, I have seen your 
beautiful American films. Surely that is something.” 

“You may have lived in England,” said Dwight 
Allen, ignoring his last words, “but if I may say so, 
that wasn’t yesterday. From your allusions to Eng- 
lishmen in your novels, I judge you think they’re like the 
Englishmen who used to be caricatured on the Ameri- 
can stage about thirty years ago.” 

Henri, who was busy with the claw of a lobster, 
said: ‘Continue, my friend. You amuse, but do not 
annoy.” 

“What's wanted to-day,” proceeded Dwight Allen, 
“Ss a less narrow, less national point of view. Here we 
are, all dumped into the same bag, and we mix about 
as well as the traditional ape, dog and serpent. Lord, 
I'd like to form a sort of world league of everybody 
of both sexes under thirty. We wouldn’t be admitted 

. . we’re too old and stale. But I’ll bet that if all 
the young people of all the nations were left to them- 
selves, they’d be as friendly as a lot of six-weeks-old 
puppies.” 

“The curse of England and America,” said Henri 
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with an appraising glance at a lady who had just seated 
herself at the next table, ‘is the prevalence of ideals in 
which you do not believe, but in which you would like 
other people to think you believe. I find this lobster 
quite good, but the sauce is banal.” 

“Tt tastes all right to me,” said his friend, whose 
palate was less sensitive. “But you’re quite mistaken 
about our not believing in such ideals as we have. We 


may . . . of course we do fall short of them, but to 
the Anglo-Saxon mind that’s better than not having 
any at all.” 


“T have not at all an Anglo-Saxon mind,” said 
Henri. ‘I like best the truth, when I can find it. If 
I were an idealist, I would write about music or paint- 
ing; not about people.” 

**People!’”’ repeated’ Allen. “When ‘you<say. 
people, whom do you mean? You mean the thirty 
or forty men and women you. meet every day in Paris. 
I tell you, Henri, it would be a mighty good thing 
for you to go and live in England for a year, or in 
America. Then you'd find, perhaps, that you can’t 
apply the same rules to everybody.” 

Henri suddenly looked up from a plate of empty 
lobster shells, and he was smiling. 

“T go, then,” he said gaily. 

“Do you mean it? No, of course you don’t.” 

“Of course I do. Why not?” 

“Go where? To England?” 

“IT will go to England. Yes. Why not?” 

“Henri, you’re a sportsman! Look here, you write 
a book about the English and I'll try to write a book 
about the French, and we’ll meet here and discuss 
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them . . . but I don’t believe you mean it. I don’t 
trust these sudden conversions.” 

“T have friends in England that I do not see for 
twenty years,’ Henri said. “I will write to them 
to-night, for I do not wish to waste time.”’ 

“They may all be dead,” suggested Allen. 

Henri lifted his expressive eyebrows. 

“T do not think so, for I have read in the Times 
of yesterday that two of them are getting a divorce, 
so they will be very much alive.” 

With admirable reticence he would say no more, 
except that as a child he had liked them very much, 
and that letters had been exchanged from time to 
time. 

“All the same,” he said, “I would like quite well 
to see that family again and that place.”’ 

Dwight Allen said he would go to the provinces for 
his material. 

“Paris,” he observed, “is altogether too cosmopoli- 
tan. What will you do, Henri? Stay in London?” 

“T shall follow, as always,” said Henri, “the path 
of least resistance.” 

But it was four months before he could so arrange 
his plans that he could leave Paris, and by that time 
the franc had fallen again. So he waited a little 
longer, and then one day bought three-hundred English 
pounds at seventy-two francs to the pound and pro- 
ceeded to London. His readiness to adopt Dwight 
Allen’s advice was not wholly unconnected with the 
activities of a pretty widow who wished to marry him. 
So that he had three good reasons for going to Eng- 
land, and a man who has three reasons for doing a 
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thing is not apt to doubt that he is acting for the 
best. 

When Dwight Allen told him, as he did, that he 
must free his mind from all prejudice, he laughed and 
said, ‘‘No Frenchman can do that.” But all the same 
he was prepared to try. When he said that no French- 
man could free his mind from prejudice, what he really 
meant was that every Frenchman is equipped with an 
opinion, formed beforehand, about everything: for 
opinions are discussed in France as sports are discussed 
in England or business in America. 

But for all that, the war had ushered in a new 
epoch, and even Frenchmen must sometimes re-form 
their opinions, so that he meant to look at England 
if he could with fresh eyes. But, he asked himself, 
are there such things as new epochs? ‘They come in 
trailing so much of the earth and dead leaves of the 
old upon their skirts, and with such wan and backward 
looks, that they generally seem old enough. Cer- 
tainly the post-war epoch was born old, though it came 
holding by the hand such hopeful and fresh-faced 
children as the League of Nations and Disarmament. 
Some looked to see the bloom fade out of those young 
faces; and to watch them pine and grow delicate, or 
perhaps precocious and wary, finding themselves in a 
world that distrusts what is innocent and young; Henri 
would have said that children should not be permitted 
to come with their garlands into a pest-house, and if 
they did come they must die as their elders die. 

He meant, certainly, to talk to English people about 
these things, but first of all he meant to renew old 
friendships, for these were necessary to him. He re- 
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quired a circle of acquaintances about him at once, 
for unless he could talk he would suffocate and die; 
‘and he congratulated himself on being able to put his 
hand on such a circle. He had kept in touch with 
Nina, and through her with the Caldwells, and this 
was not altogether surprising, for friendships formed 
between the ages of nine and thirteen can be very 
dear. During those years of his life his father had 
been sent to London as manager of a French banking 
house, and he and Henri and a delicate stepmother 
had taken a house called “The Elms” in Sussex not 
far from Maynard’s Heath, and, thanks to Henri, had 
got to know their neighbours. For Henri was a 
friendly and enterprising child, not easily abashed, and 
made up to Nina Wadsworth at a dancing class in 
a bold and engaging manner which strongly com- 
mended itself to her, for women, even the youngest 
of them, like a man who has the courage to attack. 
She put him third, eventually, in her list of favourite 
males. Morton, the adopted son of her aunt, Mrs. 
Caldwell, with whom she lived, came first, then and 
always. Second there came Tony Fielding, older than 
they were, but even at twenty not too old to be young 
with the young; and, thirdly, himself. 

She married Morton Caldwell—a foregone affair 
this—and when he last heard from her they were all 
three living together at Thakstead. An unusual ar- 
rangement, this seemed to Henri, knowing as he did 
that young English couples liked to live by themselves, 
but he remembered that Mrs. Caldwell had a weak 
heart, and they doubtless didn’t like leaving her there 
alone. And now this divorce! 
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The boat was crowded, and as the sea always made 
him sick he went below and resigned himself to a pe- 
riod of extreme misery until they reached the quiet 
of the harbour. He then emerged, looking pale, but 
cheered by the sight of other recent sufferers, and 
tried to imagine what the first sights and smells of 
England would be like. He was pleased at official 
politeness at landing, being made, in fact, to feel less 
like a criminal than a guest; and at once, as soon as 
his feet were on dry land, he was aware of the subtle 
and evasive presence of Britannia. The lady was 
there, even at Folkestone, though he only glimpsed 
the discreet flutter of her draperies, dignified matron 
and female Neptune that she is. And he thought 
she was not far away as he sat in the small yet busi- 
ness-like and smooth-running train that bore him to 
London. As he looked out at the soft spring coun- 
tryside she seemed to come nearer to him, and put- 
ting aside for the moment her shield and trident, to 
take a motherly interest in his first impressions of 
a land seen until now only through childish eyes. 

In political cartoons, which he studied with inter- 
est, Britannia had always existed in his fancy as the 
wife of John Bull. While John Bull roamed the world 
with a finger in many pies, Britannia or Mrs. John 
Bull stayed at home and with seven maids and seven 
mops kept the seas clear. That was the confused im- 
pression mixed reading in early childhood had left with 
him. 

The journey to London, thanks to dinner and his 
musings, was quickly over, and he drove in a taxi to 
rooms recommended to him by Dwight Allen. A bed- 
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room, sitting-room, and bath was what he wanted, in 
some quiet London street. Not for him the glitter 
and cosmopolitan life of the Savoy or the Ritz. The 
wealthy take their own indeterminate country about 
with them—a country of thick carpets and lobster 
a l’Américaine and orchestras and expert attendance. 
Money and extreme poverty alike make little of 
boundary lines. It is the pound-a-day man who feels 
most keenly the different qualities of different lands. 

So to Amory Street Henri came on May 30, 1923 
—a fact duly noted by him before going to bed that 
night. He was expected and his rooms prepared, and 
as the weather for the past few days had turned un- 
seasonably chilly, a fire of soft coal flamed and flut- 
tered with little puffing noises in a comfortable grate, 
and his bed was already turned down for him. He 
looked about him and saw that the walls were taste- 
fully papered in what might have been called a post- 
mortem green; a red tasselled table cover was hiding 
a respectable piece of Victorian mahogany, and over 
the mantelpiece hung the inevitable Landseer stags. 
But as Henri had never been in London lodgings before 
he could not know how typical of London lodgings 
these were. 

His memories of London were confused and some- 
what misty. He remembered buses drawn by horses, 
traffic blocks in Piccadilly, and fogs. He remembered 
a pantomime at Christmas-time and an exhibition at 
Earl’s Court, but wasn’t sure which was which. He 
remembered Yorkshire pudding and English custard, 
and he remembered the look of trains and stations— 
the sort of things, in fact, that a boy does remember. 
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But he had n2ver known London or any part of it 
as intimately as he knew “The Elms.” ‘There he 
was acquainted with every shrub, leaf, worm-hole in 
the lawn, photograph, knicknack, and hiding-place. 
But it was a gloomy house, and the garden inconsid- 
erable and cabbagy, smelling unpleasantly of decayed 
vegetation. He liked best, therefore, to look back 
on glorious days when his stepmother had been only 
too pleased that he should go and play with the Cald- 
well children. And that meant picnics, and the gath- 
ering of primroses in early spring, and walking among 
beech trunks in a sea of bluebells. And he could re- 
member the excited clucking of the old cock-pheasants 
that flew up and away at their approach; and Nina’s 
big eyes and the scurry of her long legs and short 
skirts; Morton’s amazing good looks and Tony Field- 
ing’s agreeable presence. And as he reviewed his 
memories of Mrs. Caldwell, she seemed to him to 
have been a delicate and brooding woman, keeping 
much indoors but never busy there; vastly preferring 
Morton to Nina—a fact merely accepted by the others 
in the unquestioning way in which the young do ac- 
cept even the most astounding facts. 

An odd foreign chapter those years were, slipped 
into the volume of his French life. He often tried 
to turn back to those pages, but lost them sometimes 
completely. And then at other times, without even 
trying, he would be carried back to them with the 
speed of a ray of light by some sound or smell or tiny 
incident; and he would find himself standing beside 
his father in the nave of Westminster Abbey, or pick- 
ing up chestnuts with Nina in Thakstead woods. 

TO 


Chapter II 
GNES WADSWORTH was a shy and solitary 


girl when she married James Caldwell, a re- 

tired cotton broker of Edinburgh. She mar- 
ried him chiefly to escape from an exacting mother 
and two querulous and repetitive maiden aunts, who 
were the cause, probably, of her curious dislike of 
women. She detested what she called feminine women, 
never admitting that in her the very qualities she most 
disliked flourished richly, having found a soil well 
suited to them. Either she never knew this, being 
blind on her self side, or else she recognised the fact 
so plainly that she could not endure to see in others 
what she secretly despised in herself. 

James Caldwell was twenty years older than she 
was, and her helplessness and her tendency to do 
nothing right if she could do it wrong appealed to 
his sturdy masculinity. He took good care that while 
he lived she should have neither worries nor respon- 
sibilities, and then died after fifteen years of this 
treatment, leaving her totally incapacitated by it. 

Though there was little of the maternal in her 
nature, from her earliest girlhood she had thought 
it would be nice to have a son upon whom she could 
some day lean. But as none came, she ceased to give 
the matter much thought, except sometimes to con- 
gratulate herself that at least she had not been bur- 
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dened with a girl, a tiresome repetition of herself. 
But two years before her husband’s death she was in- 
deed burdened with the very thing she dreaded, in 
accordance with some law of doubtful benignity by 
which we so often draw to ourselves those things we 
most wish to avoid. 

Her brother, Captain Morton Wadsworth, much 
older than she was, had taken a wife in India, and 
she died there in giving birth to a daughter. He was 
sent away soon after to put down some border trouble, 
and was killed in one of those nameless and unhis- 
toric battles that live only in the memories of the 
survivors and die when they die. The ayah, who had 
been prepared for such an event, at once set sail for | 
England with the baby. She brought her to Thak- 
stead House unannounced one soaking wet day in 
November when the river Shard was overrunning the 
lawn as far as the dining-room windows, and Mrs. 
Caldwell was trying to get a plumber to come and 
repair a leak in the bathroom. 

Fortunately James Caldwell was at home with a 
bad cold, and he rose magnificently to the occasion. 
It was he who most readily grasped the situation; it 
was he who decided which room would be best for child 
and nurse, and dealt with the stubborn and bewildered 
ayah, who, her duty done, wished to return at once 
—that very night, in fact—to India. He lived long 
enough to grow greatly attached to the baby, Nina, 
then died of pneumonia just as she was becoming 
most attractive and ready to be played with. He was 
a good man and Mrs. Caldwell grieved for him sin- 
cerely, especially in his rdéle of protector and buffer. 
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It is quite possible that, missing him as she did, she 
might have thought of marrying again, but a year 
after his death there came an interest into her life 
that absorbed all others. She found the child of her 
heart. 

It came about in no ordinary way. 

Dr. Prestwick, when Nina was two and a half years 
old, found her pale and fretful, and urged the sea- 
side. It happened at a time when Mrs. Caldwell was 
changing nurses, and casual and make-believe mother 
though she was, she hesitated to send the child away 
with a ‘“‘temporary.”’ So she went herself and found 
lodgings in a house at Little Crampton, an ugly place 
that the sea, which likes handsome trimmings for its 
skirts in the way of cliffs, dunes, marshes, or fine head- 
lands, despaired of redeeming from the commonplace. 
But Dr. Prestwick had a high opinion of the air, and 
Mrs. Caldwell, determined to do a tiresome duty as 
thoroughly as she could, took Nina every morning 
to a safe, uninteresting beach, and sat there in the 
shelter of a rock doing needlework, an occupation 
which, thanks to that visit, she never again pursued. 

It was May, and Little Crampton enjoyed its sea- 
son of popularity from June to September, so there 
were few visitors, and those few depressing and de- 
pressed as people so often are by the sea when there 
is only the sea for them to look at. But there came 
one morning to the same part of the beach a tall man, 
rather shabbily dressed, with a little boy by the hand. 

The man was well worth studying. He was indeed 
the most perfectly proportioned creature that Mrs. 
Caldwell, glancing at him from under her little black 
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sailor hat, had ever seen. His splendid frame was 
crowned by a small and shapely head whose features 
left nothing to be desired. For Mrs. Caldwell, how- 
ever, the whole effect was somewhat marred by a full, 
light-brown beard. 

But the boy! In spite of his shoddy sailor suit he 
looked the child of a prince. His fair hair curled 
admirably about his head, and his little body promised 
to be a replica of his father’s. He was perhaps five 
or possibly six years old, and when he looked up and 
laughed he showed the whitest of baby teeth. 

It was then and then only that Mrs. Caldwell’s 
heart knew its first real passion. It went out to that 
child in an agony of longing and adoration. Oh, if 
she could only have had a boy like this, a son like 
this! For her own ... her very own. She waved 
a parasol, lost to convention, and attracted his eye. 
She beckoned him to her, flushing brightly, and when 
he came her heart pounded with curious emotion, and 
she felt as one might feel if a lovely wild bird were 
to alight upon the hand. He came, and she talked 
to him eagerly, fearful of losing his interest, throw- 
ing a smile of apology—but a not too friendly smile 
—to the father, who nevertheless came and sprawled 
on the sand near her, tilting his soft wide hat over 
his eyes. 

The boy was named Teddy, the father said, and 
they had been at Little Crampton a week. Pretty 
hard on a man to have to be wage-earner and nurse- 
maid as well. He pushed the big hat on to the back 
of his head and sighed, digging his heels into the 
sand. Yes, a nice kid, sure enough, but more than 
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a little trouble. The landlady in London looked after 
him during the day. He didn’t know what he’d have 
done, otherwise. He supposed he’d have to marry 
again one of these days. Down came the hat over 
his eyes again, and the long legs extended further out 
upon the sand. He didn’t think too much of mar- 
riage. He’d had one go of it and that was about 
enough for him. If he’d known then what he knew 
now—Lord! He ran long fingers in his beard. No, 
he liked knocking about the world with no ties. He'd 
been pretty nearly everywhere—Australia, America, 
India, China, Russia; that kid there was born in Mos- 
cow. What was he doing in Moscow? Business... 
an agency .. . he’d had a good bit of trouble since 
in one way and another. A long streak of bad luck. 
He stretched himself and yawned at the sun. He 
supposed he’d have to play nursemaid for another 
week or so. (Guessed he’d have a swim to-morrow, 
if the weather held. 

‘Surely it’s too early for bathing,” ventured Mrs. 
Caldwell, already a little tired of the strange 
man’s company. “It’s hardly safe. You might get a 
cramp.” 

‘Safe? Lord! I’ve swum in most water and come 
to no harm. You be here to-morrow morning?” 

Mrs. Caldwell replied that she was there every 
morning. 

‘“That’s your kid there, I suppose. Looks delicate. 
Your husband’s got the good sense to stay at home, 
T see.” 

“That is my niece. My husband died last year,” 
said Mrs. Caldwell, colouring slightly. 
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“That’s so—you’re in mourning. Sorry I spoke. 
I say! Your kid’s taken a shine to my kid all right. 
Look at her!” 

Nina, who for some time had been staring at the 
boy, had gone nearer to him, and was now squatting 
squarely in front of him, the better to gaze upon him. 
The solemnity of her little face was comic, and the 
boy, it seemed, was pleased by her interest. 

“T’se got gold buttons on my coat,” he told her. 

Nina felt them. 

“T’se got gold hair, too,” he said, dragging off his 
cap. 

Nina wound her hand in it. 

There came a cry from the boy and a small hand 
slapped Nina on the cheek. Could she, by accident 
or design, have pulled those golden curls? 

She withdrew her hand at once, surprised, and put 
it against her cheek, but she didn’t cry. She turned 
to her aunt as if for an explanation of these phe- 
MORMeMA 8! 

The man gave a shout of laughter. 

“Quaint!” he cried. “Lord, kids are funny things. 
If we knew what was going on in their heads we'd 
know a thing or two.” He got to his feet. ‘‘Come 
along, young one; time to go home. Say good-bye to 
that little girl and tell her you’re sorry you slapped 
her.” 

‘‘Aren’t sorry,” said the boy. 

“She pulled his hair,” Mrs. Caldwell defended him. 
“What could she expect? Good-bye, Teddy. Come 
again to-morrow, and perhaps Nina will be nicer to 
you.” 
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“Shouldn’t wonder if we mightn’t stroll this way 
to-morrow,” the man said, lingering. ‘Someone to 
talk to in this hole, and a kid for my kid to play 
with. Well, good-day to you.” 

She watched him striding off with long rapid steps 
that took no account of the short legs beside him. 
Teddy seemed accustomed to this treatment, however, 
for he capered along nimbly enough, making little sal- 
lies and spurts ahead now and then to pick up some 
sea-shell or bit of sea-weed that had caught his eye. 
He never once looked back. He had completely for- 
gotten them. 

Well, they would come again to-morrow, no doubt, 
thought Mrs. Caldwell, and in that hope, a hope that 
was curiously strong, she bought next day biscuits cut 
im animal shapes, and a bright rubber ball, and a 
sailing boat with a gay red keel. 

She wore a gold watch pinned on the front of her 
dress, and she must have looked at it twenty times 
that morning before the man and the boy came to them 
over the sands. 

Nina was laboriously building herself a mound. She 
fooked up from her work as the boy approached, but 
soon resumed it again, for she was a shy child and 
was used, moreover, to playing alone. Mrs. Cald- 
well beckoned him to her with an arch smile, and 
invited him to open the parcels in her lap. 

It was a brilliant day, cloudless and warm, with a 
fanning breeze that came in soft puffs that were too 
gentle to stir the surface of the sea. It lay instead 
like a mild blue pond, and seemed to sleep; and sleep- 
ing, breathed; and breathing, rose and fell softly, 
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spilling long low waves in gentle rhythm upon the 
beach. 

The tall man lay on the sand with his hands under 
his head staring up at the sky, bored by inactivity, 
bored by the children, bored by the sight of the needle- 
work in Mrs. Caldwell’s lap, bored probably with 
life, or with that meagre portion of it now doled out 
to him. The sun caught metallic threads in his beard 
and ran along them, making them look like copper 
wire. He and Mrs. Caldwell found nothing in com- 
mon, and their talk died of hard labour, and when 
it died he slept, and his fine chest rose and fell gently 
as though it responded to the quiet motion of the 
sea. 

Mrs. Caldwell sewed and talked to the boy, who 
was busy examining his boat. Every now and then 
she looked down at the upturned face of the sleeping 
man with its closed eyelids and bearded lips. A weary 
face with strange secrets behind it, secrets that were 
as alien to her as the sea’s secrets. 

He opened his eyes at some sound, and when Mrs. 
Caldwell glanced at him again those blue eyes were 
fixed on her in a strange stare; then, meeting hers, they 
looked away at once. She noticed that close to his 
side lay a small bundle—a bathing-suit wrapped in a 
towel, she guessed, the whole covered over carelessly 
with a piece of brown paper. Suddenly he sprang 
up, seized the bundle, and shook out its contents. 

““Can’t stick that sea another minute,” he said. “I’ve 
got to get into it and stretch myself. Me for the 
good clean blue salt. Dll leave the kid in your care, 
ma’am, and get out of my clothes behind this rock.” 
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He stood before her, splendid in the sunshine, and 
pointed a finger at his son. 

“Behave yourself!” he commanded. 

The little boy nodded, engrossed in the rigging of 
his boat, and the father vanished. In one minute— 
it seemed no more—he was out from behind the rock 
and running, bounding, toward his sea. 

Mrs. Caldwell watched him go with a thrill of ad- 
miration. What a man! She wondered what his 
story was; wondered with an undefinable pain, who 
could have been the mother of this exquisite child. 
He was born in Moscow. She was a Russian, per- 
haps; and looking at the boy she conjured up a vision 
of some alluring woman, wholly foreign to all the 
women she had ever known. Not, perhaps, altogether 

. nice, from what he had said about marriage, 
but fascinating . . . unforgettable. 

She watched him go deeper and deeper into the 
water, knee-high, waist-high, breast-high; then with a 
plunge forward and downward with extended arms 
and lowered head he vanished. Vanished to come up 
again in five seconds, and, turning over easily on his 
side, to swim with slow, perfect strokes further out 
into the heart of the blueness. 


The boy was pleased with his toys. Pleased, too, 
with the animal biscuits, all of which he ate with the 
exception of one which Mrs. Caldwell rescued and 
gave to Nina. He observed its fate with disapprov- 
ing eyes. Presently he began running up and down 
the beach with his ball, and she was content to watch 
his movements. He was no awkward, clumsy child, 
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stumbling and falling in his play; he ran as gracefully 
as a kitten and held himself beautifully erect, and 
under his sailor blouse his little chest was as rounded 
as a cherub’s. 

He ran too far away, and she called, “Teddy, come 
back!” disliking the name for him even as she used 
it. If he were her own, her very own, what name 
would she choose for him? It must be something one 
didn’t hear every day; something with some meaning 
in it for her. She tested a number that came to her 
mind. Blaise? Giles? Rufus? Simon? They all 
seemed to belong to strangers. She would give him, 
she decided, her dead brother’s name, thus making 
him more her own. She repeated it to herself. Mor- 
ton, Morton . . . yes, there was something there that 
seemed to vibrate . . . some response. ... 

Nina had completed her mound and was now on 
the top of it, stamping it down. But the mound was 
not solid enough to bear even her little weight. There 
was a miniature landslide, and down she came on all 
fours. The boy saw this and ran to her, not to pick 
her up, but to complete the destruction of the mound. 
His sturdy little boots made short work of it, and 
the sand flew in every direction, even into the eyes 
of Nina, who began to cry in protest. Mrs. Caldwell 
felt obliged to offer a mild remonstrance. 

“Teddy, don’t be rough, dear. Get up, Nina, and 
shake yourself. Don’t be such a cry-baby.” 

The boy gave a shout of laughter and began heap- 
ing the sand upon her with his hands, his mouth wide 
open and every milk-white tooth shining in the sun. 
He could hardly do the work for laughing. Mrs. 
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Caldwell put down her needlework and went to Nina’s 
_ rescue, and picking her up tried to brush the sand out 
of her eyes and clothes. Her little face was screwed 
up tightly and her eyes were completely invisible. 

Teddy’s wild mirth continued. He flung himself 
against Mrs. Caldwell’s knees, clutching her skirts 
and shouting with laughter. Nina was crying now in 
earnest, tears mingling with the sand upon her cheeks. 
She looked a funny little sight indeed, and even Mrs. 
Caldwell’s lips were twitching. é 

Order and calm were restored at last, and once 
more Mrs. Caldwell took up her needlework. But 
the boy before long grew tired of his boat and his 
ball, and standing beside her suddenly announced: 

“T’se hungry.” 

She glanced down at her gold watch. Good heavens! 
The man had been gone for three-quarters of an hour! 
She got to her feet and looked at the sea and up and 
down the beach. There was no sign of him. She 
had forgotten him completely, and now he was no- 
where .. . literally nowhere. There was no one in 
the sea at all. There were groups here and there 
upon the sand, but he was not among them. The 
sunlight seemed then to turn cold and blackish; the 
whole brilliantly coloured scene seemed to her like a 
strong negative held to the light. Miles of beach 
and sea with desolate sunlight pouring down upon 
it, and that man nowhere in sight. She shivered. 
Could he have come in from the water unnoticed and 
gone behind the rock to dress? She went to look, 
her knees trembling under her, knowing that she would 
not find him. 
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His clothes were lying on the sand neatly folded, 
and upon them lay the wide-brimmed hat. His shoes 
stood guard over these like patient watchdogs. They 
and the heap of clothes spoke to her with the same 
mute and pathetic eloquence of the warm body that 
had lately left them as a still warm body speaks of 
the life that has just gone out of it. 

She went back to the children and pushed them 
down on the sand with a sharp ‘Don’t dare to move 
till I come back!’’ and ran wildly along the beach. 
A single boat was drawn up on the sand with oars 
lying inside it, but she could find no owner. She 
ran on until she reached the nearest group, which 
was composed of a man and a woman and two little 
girls. They stared at her open-mouthed as she bore 
down upon them; she was so utterly unlike anything 
they could have expected to see on this decorous beach, 
with her long skirts clinging about her feet, and the 
black veil on her stiff little straw hat streaming out 
behind her. 

She cried out her story breathlessly, one hand 
pressed against her side, and the four gathered round 
her gaping, and then looked gaping out to sea. 

“Oh, don’t stare!’ she cried, distracted. ‘Do 
something! Do something!” 

The woman was the first to respond. 

“Tl fetch them,” she said. She lifted up her voice, 
and her screams of “Help! Help!” could have been 
heard for a half a mile. 

The two little girls danced up and down, mortified 
and horror-stricken, their hands over their ears. 

“Oh, ma, stop it!” they cried. ‘Oh, ma, don’t.” 
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But the valiant woman continued her screams for 
help, pointing out to the sea with a tragical arm, and 
soon little knots of people gathered on the promenade 
and ran down the steps toward them; nursemaids and 
children, assorted visitors, errand boys, and a few old 
fishermen from the ‘‘Crampton Arms.” Everyone be- 
came active at once. The boat was pushed down to 
the water’s edge by twenty and manned by four. 
Crowds gathered on the wet sand and ran excitedly 
along the beach, peering, pointing, speculating, they, 
too, conscious of horror under the sunlight. The boat 
plied up and down, up and down, searching. .. . 

The sea continued to smile and to spill its tiny 
waves on the sand. It had wiped out a life as it wiped 
out footprints. It was all in the day’s work for it 

. and as for death, there was no sign of it; there 
was only that coverlet drawn smoothly over . . . and 
peace. 

It answered no questions, the sea. Told no cor- 
oner the secrets of the dead. Death by misadventure? 
Perhaps. Suicide while of unsound mind? Perhaps. 
It went on about its business of shifting its tides, leav- 
ing it to some heavenly tribunal to judge whether or 
not that strong swimmer had flung up his hands with 
a smile; to judge whether or not he had been seized 
by some pain that drew his muscles into agonising 
knots and crippled his superb limbs. What if, in the 
midst of such a seizure, struggling and shouting un- 
heard, he had said, ‘‘Why struggle any longer? Is 
life so good?” What if, had the will to live been 
stronger, he might have gained the shore? They need 
fine scales in that other world; scales that rise or fall 
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with the addition of a thought half thought, or a 
wish half wished. 


Mrs. Caldwell, white-faced and shaken, ran back to 
the children at last. Nina was patiently rebuilding 
her mound. The boy was nowhere to be seen. But 
something told her—some sound, perhaps—that he 
was not far away, and she went behind the rock to 
look for him. Unforgettable sight! 

He stood there dressed in his father’s clothes, his 
tiny feet thrust into the great boots, the wide-brimmed 
hat, looking twice its size, down over his eyes. The 
drowned man’s shabby coat hung on him as clothes 
hang on a scarecrow. Altogether a grotesque, ridicu- 
lous and pitiful sight. He threw back his head in 
order to see her face, and then, pleased at what he 
saw, that baby laughter broke out again. He shrieked 
with wild glee, his mouth as wide open as it would 
go; he danced; he flung his arms about in their long 
flapping sleeves. . 

They were hidden there from the beach and from 
- its crowd of searchers; the gleeful, prancing child, and 
the woman, chilled and sickened by the tragedy. 
Chilled and sickened, and yet. . . . 

Suddenly she dropped on her knees beside the leap- 
ing, shouting boy and strained him with a fierce joy 
to her heart. 


Chapter III 
D: PRESTWICK felt that it was time for 


something trenchant. 

“What I want to impress upon you is this,” 
he said, holding up a finger and emphasising each 
word. ‘A woman with no enthusiasms is a bore, but 
a woman with only one enthusiasm is dangerous. Posi- 
tively dangerous.”’ 

“Dangerous?” Mrs. Caldwell repeated. ‘‘Danger- 
ous to whom?” 

“To herself, first of all; and if the object of that 
one enthusiasm is an individual, dangerous to that in- 
dividual.” 

“You think I’ve spoiled Morton, of course,” she 
said, ‘“‘simply because you don’t understand his na- 
ture. But do you really think I’ve brought on this 
trouble with my heart by worrying about him?” 

The doctor had a fantastic notion that she was | 
taking pleasure in this fact; that she was rolling it, so 
to speak, on her tongue. 

“Mind you,” he said, ‘there is nothing organically 
wrong with your heart at present. But what I do 
say most emphatically is that if you continue to de- 
vote all your thoughts and fears to that young... 
that young man... .” 

“That isn’t what you were going to call him,” she 
interrupted. 

“It is what I did call him. If you continue, your 
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heart may cause you serious trouble. You can’t sit 
here fretting day after day, you know, without doing 
yourself harm. But I believe you to -be a woman of 
sufficient strength of character to pull yourself to- 
gether and mend your ways.” 

‘How can you expect me to have strength of char- 
acter,” she asked him, ‘‘when you’ve as good as told 
me I’m a fool? And suppose I don’t want to mend 
my ways? Suppose all the interest life holds for me 
lies in those thoughts and fears .. . ?” 

“In that case, you must be prepared for a decline 
in health, and a serious one.” 

She sat looking out of her bedroom window at the 
sweep of lawn hemmed by the little sparkling river 
with its background of fine trees, that her eyes had 
known ever since James Caldwell had first brought 
her to Thakstead. Her faded, girlish face was full of 
soft lines and hollows, but her eyes were anxious and 
restless and her mouth stubborn. 

“Well, I can’t see that it would matter very much. 
There’s no one in the world who cares whether I live 
Grade. 

He was fairly well acquainted with the workings 
of her mind, and he knew that she longed for him to 
say, “There is Morton, who adores you.’”’ But he was 
no panderer, and he said instead: ‘There is Nina. 
You seem to forget her.’ And as she said nothing 
he went on: “I marvel at the fineness of that child’s 
character. It would embitter the average girl to know 
that her one living relation, the woman who stands 
in the place of a mother to her, cares only for an 
adopted son.’ 
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“She adores Morton too, and you know it.” 

“I dare say. She has an affectionate and loyal na- 
ture. The sort of nature,’ he added, “that asks too 
little and gives too much.” 

“But I’m not interested in anyone or anything but 
Morton.” 

“That,” he cried, “is exactly what I complain of. 
And I suggest to you that it is a cause for shame, 
not pride.” 

“Oh, I don’t say it with any pride. Heaven knows 
I have no pride. But I’m like that. I can’t help be- 
ing like that.” 

“T am like that!’? She would say it to God the 
Father Himself if He were to chide her for her short- 
comings. 

Dr. Prestwick passed an agitated hand over his 
sparse hairs. 

“Then for pity’s sake, madam, cease to be like 
that; or else bear your troubles without sending for 
me, for I can’t help you.” 

But she had no wish that his visit should end thus 
abruptly, for she enjoyed his visits. She was always 
happiest when her hobby was the subject of discussion, 
even when the comments made upon it were unfav- 
ourable. 

“So you want me to choose,” she said quickly, see- 
ing that he was about to pick up his case, “between 
being a bore and being dangerous. They aren’t very 
nice alternatives, are they?” 

He took a turn about the room before replying. 

“IT offer you the via media. Interest yourself in 
other things and other people. Gracious heavens! 
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This world is packed full of the most amazing beings, 
none of whom know where they’ve come from or 
where they are going to. It’s teeming with the most 
extraordinary things. Study the stars or the life of 
the bee. Learn plumbing or sew for the poor. Keep 
cats if you like. Read Plato. Write sonnets, collect 
caterpillars. Anything . .. anything!” His arms 
flew out at right angles to his spare body, then dropped 
to his sides. ‘However, if you decide to become a 
mere bore, I prefer that to the other. I really have 
no objection to bores. They form the majority of 
my patients.” 

Once more he seized his case, but she knew how to 
make him put it down again. 

“The majority of your patients are women,” she 
said, and when she spoke of women, the look on her 
face was bitter. 

“There,” he cried, ‘is a subject on which we shall 
never agree. If you ask me to name the grandest 
thing in the whole scheme of evolution, I shall answer 
you, woman. If you ask me to whom we owe such 
poor progress as we have made here in the last ten 
thousand years, I shall answer you again, woman. If 
you ask me to name the chief factor in withholding 
man from the wars he might have waged, the blood 
he might have shed, the brutalities he might have com- 
mitted, I shall say again, woman. If you ask me 
who or what has given the chief stimulus to our 
esthetic emotions—which are the only ones, mark you, 
that ever get us any forrader—and to music, to art, 
to letters, I shall again say, unhesitatingly, woman. 
To whom do we owe our most perfect moments, our 
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tenderest feelings, mingling even with our joyous con- 
templation of God and nature? To woman. You 
may say that she’ll never be man’s equal in creative 
output . . . well, that remains to be seen. Person- 
ally, I think that she may 2 

“Then you’re wrong,” threw in Mrs. Caldwell. 

He ignored this. 

“But at any rate she has never, and, I’m ready to 
swear, will never create what is evil. She’ll help her 
mate in war, but hers isn’t the brain that could have 
conceived shot and shell, poison gas, bombs, and all 
the countless evil deaths man has ingeniously planned 
for man. No, no! Woman!” he cried, “I... . I 
adore her. Struggling upwards for centuries... 
and how, madam, how?” He levelled a finger in her 
direction. ‘By trickery? By bloodshed? By cruelty? 
By any base means? No! By the slow, patient win- 
ning of man’s greater respect, of his greater admira- 
tion, of his greater confidence. Marvellous! Almost 
unbelievable! But true.” 

He clapped his glasses on his large nose, felt in his 
pockets, coughed, and picked up his case. 

“Woman! My God! Don’t you abuse her to me. 
Well, well.’”’ He went towards the door. ‘‘You’ve 
nothing to say. Good!” 

“I’ve got so much to say that I can’t utter it all,” 
she cried. “If you understood the working of our 
minds half as well as you do our bodies, you wouldn’t 
talk like that. And if you could put a match to the © 
hatred that’s in me at this moment, it would blow 
up all the women in the world, including my wretched 
Belk.” 
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Thus did opposition invariably strengthen and 
sharpen her prejudices. 

“Your insincerities,’ the doctor told her smiling, 
“are always perfectly obvious to me. You see, I 
know you. Take your medicine, get out of doors 
more, and don’t worry. If you want me, send for 
me. I’ll look for Nina as I go out.” 

“You want to talk to her about me, I suppose,” 
she threw after him. ‘‘Well, I’m a tiresome, useless 
female, and I know it, and you know it, and she 
knows it.” 

He made no answer to this, although he looked at 
her with a gleam in his sharp eyes, but went out, 
closing the door softly behind him. She listened for 
his footsteps on the stairs, and hearing nothing was 
not surprised when the door opened again and she 
saw his crane-like head looking round at her. 

“By the way, what really is troubling you? Will 
you tell your medical adviser?” 

She shook her head and pressed her lips firmly 
together. 

“There isn’t anything ... nothing more than 
usual, anyway. Good-bye . . . good-bye.” 

He advanced into the room again. 

“T’ve talked to you to-day as a doctor and as a 
governess. Now let me talk to you as a friend. 
There is something. I can see there is. Tell me 
about it.” 

‘“There’s nothing, I tell you,” she repeated. 

He sat down beside her and took one of her hands. 

“Tell me,” he repeated, “before I guess. Do you 
think I’ve known you twenty-five years for nothing?” 
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Tears rolled down her cheeks. He knew then that 
he had won. For once a woman can be induced to 
cry, she is bound to explain her tears. 

“Tt’s . . . it’s Morton,” she said. 

“Yes, yes, of course. I knew that.” 

“Tm... .0m suffering the tortures of the 
damned. I never knew what jealousy was before. It’s 
agony .... I think I shall die of it.” 

“Ah,” said he, “our old enemy. What particular 
form has yours taken?” 

“Morton wants to marry her .. . they want to 
marry... . I can’t endureit. I tell you I can’t.” 

“Quietly, quietly. I judge you mean he wants to 
marry Nina. How do you know? Have they told 
you?” 

“Oh, no. Naturally they wouldn’t tell me. [’m 
only an old woman, a hideous, faded old woman. They 
only think of themselves.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“How doI know? They’re different to each other. 
They’re not like brother and sister any more. The 
whole atmosphere has changed. And Morton scarcely 
looks at me. He didn’t even want to say good-bye 
to me this morning. He spends all his time with her, 
or else with his friends. The whole of this vacation 
he’s been like that. It’s her doing. She’s changed 
him completely. Oh, I can see through her, even if 
eheris my Niece... .” 

“Morton’s attitude toward his elders,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘has never been all that one could wish. But 
are you sure of this?” 

“Am I sure? Do you think I don’t see? Do you 
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suppose I don’t watch them? What else have I to do 
but watch them?” 

“Well,” he said calmly, ‘“‘allowing for the wholly 
unreasonable pangs of jealousy which mothers often 
feel when their sons first wish to marry, and fathers 
when their daughters do, allowing for them, what 
possible objection have you to this marriage? It 
seems to me so perfectly desirable from your point 
of view that I should think you’d be wild with joy. 
These two are all you have. By this arrangement, you 
lose neither. What could be better?” 

“No!” she cried fiercely, “no, no! She takes from 
me everything that I ought to have. It’s Nina he tells 
things to. It’s Nina he looks for and calls for the 
moment he comes into the house. She leaves me noth- 
ing . . . nothing! Oh, my God!’ She covered her 
face with her hands. 

“Come, come!” Dr. Prestwick said, smiling a little. 
“You know you'll have to give him up sooner or later. 
He’s very attractive to women and going to be more 
so. Wouldn’t you rather Nina married him than 
some stranger who might really take him away from 
you?” 

“No, I wouldn’t. I could bear that far better than 
this. I don’t want Nina to marry him. She shall not 
marry him. [ll prevent it somehow ... . I'll find a 
Wave hs 

“Well,” he said, rubbing his thin knees and looking 
over his spectacles at the floor, “this is a strange form 
of jealousy indeed. I can understand your not want- 
ing him to marry yet, but I cannot understand your 
not wanting him to marry Nina.” 
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“It’s got to be stopped,” she said passionately. ‘‘It’s 
got to be stopped.” 

He got up and walked about the room, stooping to 
sniff at some violets on her dressing-table. 

“T think it will never come to anything,” he said at 
length. ‘“They’re too young to marry yet, and in a 
few months’ time they’ll have changed their minds. 
Besides, he isn’t at all the husband I’d choose for 
Nina, so from that point of view I’m not in favour 
of it. I think it will all blow over. Unless,” he said, 
turning sharply and facing her, “unless you oppose 
it. Don’t, I beg of you, oppose it. If they speak 
of it, appear to think well of it. Say that in two 
years’ time we shall see. If they don’t speak of it, 
ignore it. But whatever you do, please don’t op- 
pose it.” 

“I shall oppose it!’ she cried vehemently. 

“Then of course you'll bring it about inevitably. 
You must see that. Inevitably. Now as your doctor, 
one word more. Worry is the worst possible thing 
for you. Avoid it if you wish to get better. I’m 
glad you told me this. I think it’s all a mare’s nest. 
Nina’s too young to be thinking of marriage. There’s 
nothing to fret about. Relax. Don’t clutch at things. 
Let your common sense rule you instead of your fears. 
- Good-bye.” 

“T shall fight it,” she called after him. “TI shall 
fight it tooth and nail.” 

He was gone. He went thoughtfully down the 
wide, curving staircase with its shallow steps and 
slender mahogany handrail, and walked across the hall 
just as the wind flung a handful of rain spitefully 
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against the window-panes. He went into the draw- 
ing-room, which, like the rest of the house, took its 
cue from Mr. Adam, and there a gleam of sunlight 
preceded him and vanished, only to reappear with 
April foolishness in the morning-room, where it shone 
on a sheaf of yellow tulips in a bowl. He found, 
other than the moving sunlight, no live thing in the 
house, which was very still, while outside the wind 
made a rushing noise in the trees, and the river Shard 
ran full under the windows. A gay and windy world 
out of doors, livened by hurrying clouds and bending 
grass and birds flying all the faster because of the 
blowing airs. 

The doctor looked out of the front door, which the 
wind promptly slammed behind him, and saw no sign 
of Nina. 

‘‘She’s down in the vegetable garden or the coppice, 
I expect,” he said to himself. ‘Well, I’ve no time 
to look for her to-day, more’s the pity, with Mrs. 
Stebbing’s leg waiting for me in Graybrook.” 

So he wound his muffler around his neck, got into 
his little car which he drove himself, and gave the 
gardener’s boy sixpence for starting it for him. Nina 
heard it go chug-chugging down the lane from the 
coppice, where she was hiding like Eve in the trees 
of the garden, and said to herself: 

“You awful coward.” 

But he saw too much, did Dr. Prestwick. He knew 
too much. Those bright eyes of his bored through 
you. It was too easy to tell him things, and this 
wasn’t altogether her secret. 

“Shelley!” she called to the black retriever. ‘‘Don’t 
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keep going off after imaginary rabbits. You know 


You couldn’t reach the apex, the very summit of 
human happiness, without spilling over somewhere, 
she told herself, mind and metaphors confused; so it 
was better to have kept out of Dr. Prestwick’s way. 
‘When she had something more definite to go on, it 
would be different. 

More definite . . . suppose he hadn’t really meant 
what he said? 

Suddenly, after a quick look about her to make 
sure that she could not be seen, she dropped on her 
knees on a hummock of damp moss in that attitude 
of prayer originally inspired less by reverence than by 
fear. For fear attacks our knees, weakening them 
under us, and we sink down, unable to hold ourselves 
upright any longer. It is then that we look up. It was 
fear that weakened Nina’s knees and made her look 
up ... fear lest this happiness of hers should be with- 
out foundation. 

“Oh, God,” she prayed, ‘let him mean what he 
said. Let him mean it, oh, God. And if he does mean 
it, make me worthy of him, and let me have him all 
my life, forever and forever, amen.” 

She got up, her short skirt damp at the knees, and 
walked on slowly through the woods, the wind shak- 
ing down raindrops from the budding branches. Once 
she said aloud, ‘‘My dearest!”’ and Shelley looked over 
his shoulder and did things with his eyes and ears 
and tail to indicate that he had heard. 

Having invoked the aid of a higher power, she now 
considered how best she could help herself to achieve 
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her own happiness. Of her aunt’s approval or dis- 
approval she did not as yet allow herself to think, 
reviewing instead, for the hundredth time, the happen- 
ings of last night. 

Last night—it was Morton’s last evening at home 
—they had been playing three-handed bridge, a game 
they had lately learnt, when they heard a commotion 
among the fowls at the bottom of the vegetable gar- 
den, cacklings and excited squakings. There was a 
fox or a thieving cat about, Morton had thought, and 
the two of them had dashed out together into the 
night, stumbling as they went because their eyes hadn’t 
time to get accustomed to the dark. When they got 
there all was peaceful enough. The fears of the fowls 
seemed to have been quickly allayed, and only a gentle 
crooning now and then proved that they had ever been 
disturbed. They walked back through the vegetable 
garden and stopped to look at the stars. The stillness 
was very lovely. It was a soft night, full of the smell 
of earth, and the stars seemed to lean out of the sky 
toward them. 

“There'll soon be nightingales,”’ said Nina in a 
hushed voice. 

‘Yes, in a couple of weeks,” agreed Morton. “And 
there’ll soon be cricket, too, thank goodness!” 

They were quiet again, and then to both of them 
it seemed as if the universe had suddenly paused 
for an instant in the midst of its journey through 
space, and out of a vast hush had whispered, 
“Now.” 

Morton moved nearer to her and said, putting a 
hand on one of her shoulders: 
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‘Do you know that I mean to marry you one of 
these days, Nina?” 

She leaned against his arm, speechless with happi- 
ness. She whispered at last: 

“Oh, Morton dear! Yes, you must marry me, for 
I'll never marry anyone else.” 

They turned then and walked toward the house, 
Morton with an arm still about her shoulders. When 
they reached the big clump of lilac bushes at the bend 
of the stream, he broke the silence by saying that he 
hoped to play a lot more cricket this summer than 
last. It hurt her a little, but she knew that his mind 
worked like that, jumping quickly from one thing to 
another. It was quite apt to jump back again in a 
moment if she could only be patient and wait. He 
never went on thinking about the same thing for very 
long unless it was something that required concentra- 
tion; so she listened to his talk, asking a sensible ques- 
tion from time to time until they reached the front 
steps. Then she thought, ‘Surely he'll kiss me here.” 
But instead of that he paused at the open door, and 
in the light that streamed from it showed her how to 
take a leg ball, using for his demonstration a stick that 
he had picked up on the way out. 

She showed a proper intcrest in this, with her mind 
on quite other matters, and then Mrs. Caldwell came 
into the hall from the drawing-room and said rather 
sharply: 

“What was the matter? You were gone a long 
time. Morton, my dear boy, you ought to have had 
a coat on. It isn’t summer yet.” 

That Nina hadn’t a coat on didn’t occur to anyone. 
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They went to bed soon after that, and so nothing more 
was said. 

But before getting into bed in her small room with 
its dotted swiss curtains tied back with blue bows, 
Nina took from the lowest drawer of her bureau where 
she had concealed it an old account book long ago 
discarded by Mrs. Caldwell who had made a few such 


entries in it as: 


3 dozen eggs at 1s.6d.a dozen ... 4s. 6d 
2 lbs. of butter at 1s. 3d.a pound... 2s. 6d. 


These had been scratched out, and Nina had writ- 
ten instead half a hundred quotations from the poets, 
quotations of her own choosing. Regrettable as it may 
be, one and all dealt with love. 


And thou must love him, ere to thee 

He will seem worthy of thy love. 

Oh, love! oh, fire! And once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul through 

My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 

He for God only, she for God in him. 

. . . Love’s very pain is sweet, 

But its reward is in the world divine 

Which, if not here, it builds beyond the grave. . . 
yet, 

So deeply is the arrow gone, 

Should perish quickly if it were withdrawn. 

Pains of love are sweeter far 

Than all other pleasures are. 


Etc., etc. 
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She had begun this book at fourteen, over three 
years ago. And at fourteen, Nina was already deeply 
interested in love. Not only in the love of men for 
women and women for men, which was to her a divine 
mystery, but in all kinds of love. The love of brother 
for sister, of mother for child, the love she herself 
felt for trees and animals, and for all nature. The 
very word seemed to her bright and shining. It had 
its sad aspects, but even they were very attractive. 
It was after some youthful cruelty of Morton’s that 
she found and wrote down the last quotation, and de- 
rived consolation from it, consolation and a slightly 
melancholy pleasure. 

Morton went back to Cambridge very early the 
next morning, and although she got up to see him 
off she found that he was more in need of the services 
of Foster, the under-parlourmaid, than of her own. 
But that was to be expected, for only Foster ever 
seemed to know, and that through some extraordinary 
sixth sense, where he had left his tennis racket, his 
light overcoat, his new felt hat. ‘No, not that old 
brown thing, Nina, for God’s sake!” 

At the last moment he dashed upstairs to say good- 
bye to Mrs. Caldwell, who was still in bed. She 
stretched out her arms to him. 

“Good-bye. Yes, of course I'll write. I always 
do. If I stop to kiss you, I'll be late for the train. 
: Oh, well, right yo are, then, Dake care: of 
yourself . . . good-bye.” 

Nina oot a slap on the back as he rushed out, and 
a look that, in thinking it over afterwards, she thought 
significant. Of course he couldn’t say anything with 
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Foster there. He might easily have kissed her—he 
usually did; but that he hadn’t also struck her as signifi- 
cant. 

It was terrible, losing him like this. There was 
nothing to look forward to now until the long va- 
cation. 

“Pains of love are sweeter far. . .. 

As the day wore on her exaltation increased, cul- 
minating in her flight from the house at the opening 
of Mrs. Caldwell’s bedroom door and the doctor’s 
voice saying, “I’ll look for Nina as I go out.” 

She couldn’t face him or anybody. She wanted to 
be alone with her exaltation; and her fears. 

The doctor, driving his little car through the nar- 
row lane that was a short cut to Graybrook, thought: 

“She'll push them into it, silly woman; I know she 
will. They’re only playing with the idea now. Op- 
position will make them dead serious—Morton, es- 
pecially. I wish I could make her see reason.” He 
pondered over that devious and curious nature, and 
thought, ‘“The strength of weak women is like unto 
the strength of powerful armies. Is that original, or 
have I read it somewhere? At any rate, it’s damned 
true.” 


” 


Chapter IV 


HEY were deeply preoccupied with each other, 
those two sitting at the edge of that vast green 
walk that unrolled like a gigantic velvet car- 

pet from one end of Kew Gardens to the other. The 
soft air carried to them the scent of azaleas, newly 
unfolded, with all their rich honey in their hearts, 
to the eye of the sun. Blackbirds and vigorous thrushes 
fluttered in the thick leaves over their heads or ran 
along the ground with feet that barely bent the grasses 
over which they passed. Children played, but far 
enough away for their voices to sound as clear as the 
notes of flutes piping in the green shade. 

“Let’s lunch somewhere and spend the afternoon 
at Kew,” Tony Fielding had written. ‘We can talk 
there and look at the bluebells and other flora. You 
used to be daft about bluebells, and it’s years since 
I’ve seen any.” 

She was still ‘daft’? about them. She had been so 
much moved by the very excess of their beauty that 
she had turned speechless away, feeling that bitter 
sense of imperfection that the contemplation of per- 
fect loveliness so often gives. 

But as to talking, they hadn’t found it so easy to 
talk. He was ten years behind in his reading of the 
volume of her life. To bring him up to date seemed 
to Nina too difficult a matter. Better just let things 
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be, she thought. He would find out little by little 

. slowly, as one reads a dull book that has been rec- 
ommended by a friend; just picking her up now and 
then and putting her down again. But he wasn’t con- 
tent with that. He was impatient. He had opened 
some of the last pages, and was displeased—almost 
shocked—at what he saw. He wanted to know how 
it had all come about. A synopsis was what he re- 
quired and that now, to-day. 

“Divorce!” he exclaimed, so loudly that a black- 
bird took fright and ran under a shrub. ‘‘Divorce, 
Nina? Why, it’s as impossible to speak of you and 
the divorce court in the same breath as it is to speak 
Offs 

“You'll never find an adequate simile, Tony,” she 
told him, smiling. ‘‘But why do you call it impossible? 
You must have known other niceish women who have 
had to go through with it. There are plenty of us 
about.” 

“That’s it,” he said. ‘I’ve known dozens of them. 
Nairobe was full of them, and they'd all got their 
eyes on the next victim. But you’re not like that. 
You’ve known Morton all your life; you’ve always 
worshipped him. He was a fine young fellow, hand- 
some as Adonis, with a temper like a summer’s day. 
Hang it all, I used to say to myself, marriage can’t 
be such a bad business. There’s Nina and Mor- 
Gute naa 
“You’re disappointed,” she said quickly. 

“T used to think,’ he went on, “that there were 
mostly two kinds of women—the kind that goes about 
insisting that what’s good for one sex is good for the 
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other, and in proving it, doing things that a decent 
man would blush to do; and the stuffy kind that makes 
a fuss about spring cleaning, and doesn’t know how to 
dress, and thinks that nature is indecent.” 

She laughed. 

“Yes; I recognise both types. Well?” 

“Well, you were a third type. Just what a woman 
ought to be. Human, companionable, reasonable. . . 
the sort of woman, I mean, who goes to work to make a 
success of marriage.” 

“Thank you, Tony. What then?” 

“Then the next thing is, you want a divorce.”’ He 
flung himself against the back of the seat. “A di- 
vorce. Well, no doubt it’s the fashion. It’s the spirit 
of the times. I suppose that must be it.”’ 

“Tony,” she said, “if you’re not extremely careful 
I shall presently call you an old idiot.” 

“T suppose I am one. I don’t know what I’m talk- 
ing about. I’ve never married; I know nothing about 
marriage. But when a girl like you who knows what 
she wants marries a fine young fellow like Morton 
Caldwell . . . why the devil can’t you be happy? Why 
the devil can’t you make the best of each other? 
We're none of us perfect.” 

“T shall have to call you what I said I would. I 
warned you, didn’t I?” 

He crossed one well-trousered leg over the knee 
of the other, and looked down at a brown shoe polished 
like a horse-chestnut. 

“Very well, admitted. I am old and a fool; but 
Ye ” 


she interrupted, “‘at any of the 
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thousand and one things that can happen to people to 
make it impossible for them to go on living together ?” 

He made an impatient movement with his hands. 

“You use different sorts of tooth-paste, I suppose. 
He liked his potatoes fried and you boiled. He 
wanted is 

“Tony!” she cried, “don’t be so preposterous! Oh, 
I know, you’re just goading me on to tell you the 
whole story, but. . . .” 

“Well, why can’t you? Haven’t we always been the 
greatest friends?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “‘but - 

‘What beats me,” he exclaimed, “is that you’re 
still living with Mrs. Caldwell. Surely that isn’t the 
usual thing in these cases. You're suing her son for 
restitution—isn’t that it?” 

She nodded. 

“That’s it. How hateful all words connected with 
divorce are! One’s made to feel second-rate the whole 
way through, and I do so resent that.” 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, ‘I suppose marriage 
is a one-way street, Nina, and the only return is 
through the sewer.” 

She turned her head and regarded him with wide 
open eyes in which there was just a hint of amusement. 

‘Tony, you surprise me sometimes. Yes... . I’ve 
come back through the sewer. . . .” 

For a moment there was silence, then her words 
came with a rush. 

“TIL tell you, then. Perhaps it will do me good 
to tell you. Stop me and ask questions when you like, 
and [ll try to answer them. ... 
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“To begin with, I was a fool to marry Morton 
at all. I loved him too much. Yes, I’m certain now 
that the happiest marriages are the ones that begin 
by being lukewarm and reasonable, but I was too young 
then to understand that. I was too young to under- 
stand anything... .” 

‘Hold on a minute,” interrupted Tony. ‘Why do 
you say you were a fool to marry him? I can’t see 
that at all.” 

“I ought to have been content with things as they 
were,” she said. ‘‘We had the other relationship; we 
were almost brother and sister, but that wasn’t enough 
for me, nor, in those early days, for him. You see, 
Tony, I had to guess at things, for I wasn’t told very 
much, and I used to imagine that a miracle happened. 
. .. I thought a man was bound to love the woman 
he married. And that’s why I wanted to be married 
to Morton. I thought the miracle would happen to 
us, and that he would love me a thousand times more. 
He was always fond of me, but he was sometimes 
amazingly thoughtless. I thought all that would be 
changed. Of course I knew there were unhappy people 
‘about; I knew there were divorces; but I thought 
those people must be stupid or inferior in some way. 
Nothing like that could happen to us.” 

She broke off, seeing him put a hand in his pocket, 
to say: 

“Yes, do smoke, Tony. This will take time.” 

He nodded. 

“T want to hear everything, you know.” 

“As I look back,’ she went on, “I know that at 
first Morton only played with the idea of marriage, 
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but Aunt Agnes got wind of it, and she was like a 
woman possessed. She would never leave us alone 
together, and of course that made us long to be alone. 
We used to run off and hide. We felt ourselves perse- 
cuted, and nothing fires the young as that does. And 
then she was very unkind to me, and of course that 
roused all Morton’s chivalry. Finally she came out 
into the open and forbade us to think of marrying, 
and then we all put our cards on the table. My poor 
little card was this: I said that if I couldn’t marry 
Morton I would go into a convent, and I think I 
meant it. Morton said that if we weren’t allowed 
to marry he would leave home for good. He would 
go to Canada, to Africa, anywhere. That was the one 
thing she couldn’t bear to contemplate, and he knew 
it. She saw then to what lengths she was driving 
him, and she began to try other tactics, but we saw 
through them quite easily. I dare say we were hateful, 
too, in a way, but even when she was most unkind 
to me I spared her as much worry as I could, and 
nursed her when she was ill or when her heart was 
troubling her. At last she gave in, thanks to Morton’s 
threat, but her hatred of the idea was so obvious 
that it still gave a spur to our emotions. I really 
think that if she had shown the least desire to bring 
it about, Morton would have. .. .” 

Tony was able to finish her sentence in his own 
mind. 

‘“That’s nonsense. Morton was as much in love as 
a young man could be.” 

“Well, we were married at Thakstead Church. I 
wrote to you about the wedding, but I couldn’t tell 
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you then what a miserable day it was. I was only 
eighteen, and nothing was as I had expected it to be. 
All the bitterness and resentment in Aunt Agnes’s 
mind seemed to hang between me and my happiness 
like a sort of fog. And not only that, but it seemed 
to me that Morton was suddenly different; now that 
the thing we had struggled for was about to take place, 
he seemed to have lost all interest in it. There was 
no one I could hope to get any comfort from, either. 
The only people who were asked to the wedding were 
the Barretts—Christine Barrett was my bridesmaid— 
Ewan Soames, of course, he was the best man, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Prestwick. Audrey Soames, Ewan’s sis- 
ter, came, but she invited herself. I might have told 
Dr. Prestwick about my doubts and fears, but I was 
afraid he might say something to Morton. As for 
Christine, she was younger and even more romantic 
than I was; I couldn’t tell her. 

‘When it was time to go, Morton couldn’t be found, 
and Ewan had to be sent to look for him. He dis- 
covered him at last in the orchard, showing Audrey 
how the Greeks used to throw the discus. He had 
forgotten the time, the train, the day . . . everything. 
I used to laugh about it, of course, but it showed the 
direction of the wind.” 

“TI wish I’d been there!” exclaimed Tony. “I'd have 
told Morton what I thought of him, the young 
perisher !”’ 

“Well, that was how I started off on my honeymoon. 
We went straight to Paris, where I had never been 
before, and at first I was as happy as I had expected 
to be, but after the first few days we were never alone. 
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I had no idea Morton knew so many people, but you 
see he got his Blue at Cambridge, and he was always 
popular. I loved meeting people—I had been starved 
for people—but I used to long all the same to be 
alone with him sometimes. He would say that he was 
tired to death of people and wanted to be alone with 
me, and we would plan a quiet luncheon or dinner 
by ourselves, but when the time came he invariably 
ran across someone he knew—Paris seemed full of 
Cambridge men and their families and friends—and he 
would immediately ask them to join us. We spent 
more money than we should have spent, and before 
long he had to send home for more... .” 

“Then your aunt,” said Tony, ‘‘must have agreed 
to make him a fair allowance if he was able to throw 
money about like that.” 

“Oh, yes. She couldn’t bear that he shouldn’t have 
the best of everything. I know she disliked the thought, 
though, that I benefited at the same time. 

“Well, Tony, how am I to explain Morton to you? 
It’s so difficult, when you love anyone very much, to 
describe his failings. It was things like these that 
hurt me, and I noticed them first while we were in 
Paris. He would make me happy by saying something 
charming to me, and half an hour later I would hear 
him saying it in the same way to some other woman. 
Or perhaps he would make me some confidence about 
himself, some intimate revelation, and I would feel 
with deep joy, little fool that I was, that there were 
some things only I drew from him; and: later on I 
would be almost certain to hear him say the same 
thing to a woman he had met an hour before. And 
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he didn’t mind my hearing, that was the odd thing. 
He couldn’t imagine, you see, how it would make ne 
feel. And as to confidences, he has that terrible gift 
of familiarity, and if people please him he likes them 
to know everything about him there is to know. 
Women especially. He has no reserves, you see. I 
suppose it had its funny side, butI . . . . I began to 
suffer, Tony. He created jealousy in me where there 
was no jealousy before. He wanted every woman to 
like him, and to like him very much indeed. It mat- 
tered to him tremendously. I don’t think he made 
love to them then; he only wanted them to be charmed 
with him, and they were. I very soon began to feel 
superfluous, before I had been married a year. What 
had I got of him that any chance acquaintance might 
not have? It’s true I was his wife... but he regarded 
the marriage relationship as of little importance. 
What really mattered in his life were health, the power 
to enjoy; friends, games, comforts. Fencing and 
cricket, of course, he adored. He wasn’t fond of 
racing, thank heaven. He didn’t enjoy being a spec- 
tator.” 

“Gambling?” asked Tony. 

“No. He likes the things money can buy too much 
to risk losing it like that. But I think that not to 
enjoy looking on is one of his chief characteristics, 
Tony. He always wants to be on the stage, no matter 
what the play is. He used to say to me quite seriously 
sometimes when he saw a charming face, ‘I should 
like to be married to that woman.’ He hated to have 
only one life, only one personality. Well, I came 
gradually to understand all that. I used to say to 
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nothing by it.’ ” 

“Tt isn’t the sort of thing a fellow says to his wife, 
all the same,” said Mr. Fielding. 

She smiled a little and went on: 

‘When our honeymoon was over, we went back to 
Thakstead because Aunt Agnes was really ill, and no 
one understands her as well as I do. And then, when 
she got better, we still stayed on, because she begged 
us to, but at last Morton said he had had enough 
of it and that we must have a flat in town and perhaps 
come down for week-ends. I was only too thankful 
to go, but I wanted the suggestion to come from him. 
As it was, there was the mother and father of a row, 
as the Irish say, and Dr. Prestwick had to come and 
help her through a perfectly genuine heart attack. 
However, we went at last, and took a small flat in 
Curzon Street, where you came to see us, Tony.” 

He nodded. 

‘A jolly little place it was too.” 

“I was very happy there except for the perfectly 
damnable twinges of jealousy I used to feel, for Mor. 
ton went on being so extraordinarily nice to women. 
I used to fight with myself, Tony, I assure you. I 
....I didn’t just give in to it. To look at him with a 
woman who pleased him, you would have said from 
his manner that he was passionately in love with her 
and didn’t care who saw. I knew better than that, 
and I told myself that it was nothing, but of course 
it wasn’t all smoke. It was people’s being sorry for 
me that was hardest to bear. I never told Morton how 
I felt. He never knew that I was jealous, and I think, 
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him.” 

“He must have changed a lot since the old days,” 
said Tony frowning. 

‘Not changed. Developed. As I look back, I can 
see the beginnings of all these things. 

“Just six months later, the war came, and Morton, 
as you know, joined up immediately. You never saw 
him in uniform, Tony. He looked superb . . . wonder- 
ful. I don’t know how I got through those days. 
He seemed to me such a shining mark for death... 
and you see I loved him as a sister as well as a wife. 
I went back to Thakstead as soon as he went to France, 
and if it hadn’t been for Morton’s going, I think Aunt 
Agnes would almost have welcomed any catastrophe 
that compelled us to give up the flat. Of course, she 
was very lonely, poor thing. 

“The next four and a half years I spent in looking 
after Aunt Agnes and working in the hospital at Gray- 
brook. Her anxiety about Morton was terrible. She 
had no sort of philosophy to help her, and she simply 
let herself go. I had to hide my own feelings, for if 
I showed any fear for his safety it reacted on her and 
made her worse. And if I showed none, she said I was 
heartless. 

“One day Morton wrote to me about a woman in 
Paris. He had been on leave there and had met her, 
I forget how. He said she had the face of a Madonna 
and the mind of a George Sand, and that, you must 
admit, Tony, sounds terribly attractive. I remember 
wishing at the time that it had been the other way 
round. He was at such pains to describe her to me 
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that I knew he loved her. He said she was unique 
and that she completely fascinated him. Of course, 
that meant nothing in particular—he had said that 
before.” 
“Well, I’m hanged!” broke from Mr. Fielding. 
“She was killed, poor thing, in one of those long- 
range bombardments, in a church. And when I heard 
that, I felt ashamed of having been jealous of her. 
I tried to persuade myself then that these things don’t 
matter .. . that we lay too much stress on fidelity 
and infidelity; and that when we compare them with 
life and death and courage, they become unimportant. 
I... . I don’t think I really believe this, Tony, but 
I tried to. He wrote me a most unhappy letter, and 
told me everything, and, oddly enough, that letter 
was the tenderest and most affectionate one I ever had. 
“Well, he came back at last, thin, tired out, unutter- 
ably war weary, and I think for the first time in our 
lives he really needed me. And I forgot everything 
... he was just Morton ... and to have him back 
again was like—oh, you’ve known cold, damp days 
when you shiver and can’t seem to get warm, and then 
suddenly the sun comes out, hot and fierce and bright, 
and penetrates to the very marrow of your bones. 
Having Morton again was like that to me. He’s the 
sun, and when he isn’t near me it’s like a blight.” 
After a moment’s pause, during which Tony decided 
not to say what it occurred to him to say, she went on: 
‘You see why I’ve been able to bear with Aunt 
Agnes. I understand her so well, and her love for 
Morton. Poor thing, she suffers more and gets less 
than I do. Yes, I know we’re both fools. .. .” 
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“No,” said Tony, looking down at his shoe. ‘‘No, 
I admire that. I like to see a woman stick to a man 
through thick and thin. There’s something fine about 
ae 

She smiled. 

“Well, Tony, I suppose there are, roughly speaking, 
two sorts of women in the world. There are the 
women who are enslaved by love and there are the 
women who enslave it. Aunt Agnes and I are alike 
in just one way. We’re the first kind, both of us.” 

He stirred restlessly on the bench, took off his hat, 
laid it on his knee, and said: 

“Go on. Don’t moralise yet. Tell me the rest.” 

“It was just about that time,” she went on, “that 
things began to go very badly with us financially. Aunt 
Agnes had listened to bad advice and had bought some 
worthless stocks which she had to sell later at a heavy 
loss in order to save at least part of her money; and 
of course the majority of shares, except the most gilt- 
edged, had decreased in value. Morton was on the 
Stock Exchange before the war, but when he came back 
he found he couldn’t hope to make money there as 
things were then, so he began to look for something 
else to do. Then Crofton Reid, a friend of his, sug- 
gested that he buy a partnership in Sparling’s Bank, 
in which he himself was a senior partner, and Morton 
jumped at the idea. So Aunt Agnes, though she could 
barely afford it, agreed to find the money. I think 
she liked the idea of his being connected with banking; 
personally, I’m always a little afraid of these small 
private banks that make a specialty of underwriting, 
but Morton has a great opinion of Crofton Reid.” 
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Tony repeated the name thoughtfully, and shook 
his head. 

“Don’t know him,” he said. 

“Tt was still out of the question,’ she went on, “for 
us to keep up a separate establishment, so we lived 
at Thakstead, and Morton played a great deal of 
cricket in his spare time, and kept up his fencing. 
And speaking of cricket, Tony, reminds me of an 
inewdent..... 

“You know how absorbed Morton always is in the 
thing he’s doing at the moment. Last summer he 
played in a match at a country house about twenty 
miles from us. He was called for in the morning by 
some of the other players who were motoring from 
London. As it happened, I couldn’t go until the after- 
noon, and as we hadn’t a car then I went by train, 
and walked the two miles from the station to the 
house. ‘There was a great crowd there; people had 
come from all over the county to see the match, and 
Morton played brilliantly. I talked to him for a few 
minutes at tea time and congratulated him. . . . I was 
tremendously proud of him that day . . . and when 
the match was over he went back to the house to 
change, and I waited for him in the garden, as we'd 
arranged to do. He was such a long time changing 
that I finally sent someone to look for him. They 
came back and told me he’d gone off in the car half 
an hour before with some of the other players. He’d 
forgotten all about me. He’d forgotten I was there. 
Of course my host would have sent me home in a 
car if I’d told him, but my pride wouldn’t let me. 
I didn’t want anyone to know. So I stole away like 
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a thief and walked to the station and went home by 
train alone.” 

“That's bad,” said Tony, frowning and stroking his 
moustache. 

“T used to ask myself on such occasions—for that 
wasn’t the only one—what other wives would have 
done. Scold, or cry, or use sarcasm? But when a man 
has forgotten you... well, he’s forgotten you, that’s 
all, and all the scolding or crying in the world won’t 
change that fact. And as for contrition ... that’s the 
most humiliating thing of all. He wasn’t contrite, then 
or ever, and I’m glad of it. I... I hate contrition!” 

Tony thought, looking at her, that for all her 
vehemence there were tears in her eyes. He judged it 
safer to look away. 

She went on: 

“T think that all the men who are really easy to 
live with and are really satisfactory as husbands have 
a little of the woman in them, and that streak of 
womanliness helps them to understand us, and makes 
them kind. But I suspect that the men who get the 
most devotion from us are the men who don’t know 
what to do for us if we’re ill, and hate a sick-room, 
and have never filled a hot-water bottle or handled 
a baby.” 

PO@h, vhersaid,-“that’s it, isit?” 

“T didn’t want him to be contrite. I simply wanted 
him to care so much for me that he couldn’t help 
thinking of me first.” 

“To return to money,” he said after a moment’s 
pause, “how are you off for it now?” 

‘Very little better,” she told him. “I’ve cut down 
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the staff at Thakstead as far as possible, and the place 
shows it. You'll see that for yourself when you come, 
if you do come.” 

“Your aunt very kindly asked me to spend a week- 
end,” he said, “but I think I'll just run over for the 
day instead. You see, there are two of us. I'd have 
to bring Monk. He hates being left behind.” 

She agreed that it would be better for him to come 
for the day. It was impossible to imagine Tony with- 
out Monk, man of habit that he was. And besides, 
there was no one now, at Thakstead, who could give 
to his boots that particular chestnut finish, that ex- 
quisite gloss that Monk knew so well how to impart. 
Tony without Monk, she thought, was as incomplete 
as he would have been without his collar and tie. 

“It must be devilish dull for you at Thakstead, 
Nina,” he presently said. 

Excellent Tony! So he had thought of that? If 
his mind only formed pictures more often of what it 
couldn’t see, she thought, what an improvement it 
would make in him! It clung instead with extraor- 
dinary tenacity to pictures of things it had seen. He 
was seeing her and Morton in the old days, when 
he had been their near neighbour; before Brydesmead, 
the most delightful house in the whole county, had been 
sold to wealthy Greeks, and Tony had bought instead 
a barrack of a place in Hertfordshire because the soil 
there grew better turnips. He had then let it to a 
married sister while he went to Nairobe to establish 
a young nephew on a farm. Glimpses that he had had 
of them from time to time had not spoilt those early 
pictures. Hle had come back from Nairobe to find 
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them in the Curzon Street flat; happy as turtle doves, 
he had proclaimed. He had returned to Nairobe soon 
after, and during the war served on two African fronts. 
On leave in England, he had found Nina at Thakstead, 
awaiting Morton’s return. A perfect picture, he 
thought, of a loving young wife, longing for her hus- 
band’s homecoming. Most satisfactory, especially af- 
ter what he had seen of late of another type of wife. 
He had come across plenty of these, and had dis- 
missed them contemptuously with the single word, 
“Perishers.” 

“Certainly no one could call my life gay,” she 
agreed. ‘But when one’s duty is as plain as mine is, 
one isn’t exactly unhappy. It’s when you're torn this 
way and that that you suffer most.” 

Then Tony, by way of prompting her, said: 

“Well, now what about the divorce? Aren’t we 
coming to it yet?” 

“Very nearly. I must tell you about Audrey Soames 
first. You remember her, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. Daughter of old Nelson Soames, of 
Orme. Where does she come in?” 

“You know she married Geoffrey Langdale, Lord 
Langdale’s son, and he was killed in one of the last 
battles of the war. He was a very fine fellow, but 
I don’t think she ever loved him. [I think that from 
the very first moment she saw Morton, when she was 
a schoolgirl and he was still at Cambridge, she was 
fascinated by him. But the Soames family were al- 
ways travelling or taking houses in Scotland for the 
shooting or in London for the season, so they didn’t see 
very much of each other then. She’s a most extraordi- 
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nary woman, Tony, and in spite of myself I can’t help 
admiring her in a way. As Morton says, with her it’s 
everything for appearance and nothing for appear- 
ances. She cares nothing for public opinion. She’s 
Morton’s match in looks and in temperament. She 
lives for the moment, as he does. She’s impervious 
to hurts herself, and takes no thought of the hurts of 
other people. She despises suffering. When Geoffrey 
Langdale went to the war, she told him that if he ever 
mentioned blood or pain in his letters she’d never write 
to him again. That isn’t because these things hurt her, 
but because she despises them. You see how her nature 
fits into Morton’s. 

“After the war she went to Rhodesia with her sister, 
so we didn’t see her for a long time. When she came 
back, looking perfectly beautiful, she and Morton met 
as though they’d seen each other the day before. She 
used to come over to Thakstead in her car, ostensibly 
to see me, but they'd spend hours walking and talking 
together.” 

“The devil they did!” exclaimed Tony. 

“They didn’t only meet at Thakstead; they met 
everywhere. She took a small place in Kent, and Mor- 
ton, instead of spending his week-ends at home as he 
had been doing, began spending a good many of them 
there. And then, finally, he stopped coming alto- 


gether. .. . That made Aunt Agnes feel more kindly 
disposed toward me. A common enemy outside the 
camp, you know. . . . She came near to forgiving me 


then for having married Morton. 
‘Then, of course, people began to talk. Christine 
came and was sorry for me, and Mrs. Barrett came 
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and was shocked and indignant, and Lady Humber 
came over from Littlecourt and tried at first not to 
seem to know. Other people thought I ought to take 
steps about it, and asked me if I had no pride. One 
day I wrote to Morton and asked him about it. He 
has never kept anything from me that I wanted to 
know, and I knew he wouldn’t then. He told me it 
was true .. . that he and Audrey were . . . fond of 
each other.” 

“T never liked that woman, never!” exclaimed Tony, 
digging an angry heel into the turf. “Avid for men. 
You could see it in her eye. She’s a bad woman, Nina. 
I suppose she means to marry him?” 

“Oh, no. She tells everyone that she doesn’t mean 
to marry again. She says widowhood is the ideal 
Beate, 

His face showed his complete disgust. 

“Well, when Morton told me,” Nina went on, “it 
somehow eased the pain I’d been feeling. My old 
demon, jealousy, had been nearly killing me, but after 
that it wasn’t quite so acute, though it was troublesome 
enough. Then Aunt Agnes heard, as she was bound to 
hear, that people were urging me to divorce Morton, 
and she opposed it as violently as she had opposed our 
marriage. She wouldn’t hear of a divorce . . . she 
said it would kill her; and as the expenses of both sides 
would fall upon her, I felt more than ever in a quan- 
dary. And then, one day, someone put it into her 
head that Morton, if he were free, would remain free, 
and that the reason he stayed away from Thakstead 
was that he had a wife there who made him feel in 
the wrong. So she suddenly went over to the side of 
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the people who said I ought to divorce him, and there 
she remained. She said that although she had always 
abhorred the idea of divorce, she was now convinced 
it would be better for both of us. I obviously couldn’t 
make Morton happy, and a bond that was so unsat- 
isfactory had better be broken.” 

“What was your own view of it?” asked Tony. 

“My view was this. The most humiliating and 
hateful position in the whole world is the position of 
injured wife, and I was determined not to be that any 
longer. I had gone through torments of jealousy, and 
jealousy is debasing. I felt I must have peace or 
mind again at all costs. I think there comes a time 
in everyone’s life, Tony, when the tendency is a down- 
ward one, and I believed I had come to it. So I wrote 
to Morton and said that I would set him free. 

“He was very non-committal about it all. I think 
he was expecting it. He said he didn’t want to offer 
me advice, and he only wanted what would make me 
happiest. He said he knew he was very unsatisfactory 
as a husband, and I would very likely do well to di- 
vorce him. And he said, as I knew he would, ‘Of 
course it will make no difference in my affection for 
you.’ 

“The worst of it was that once I’d put it into the 
hands of a solicitor I couldn’t talk it over with Mor- 
ton any more... they call that collusion . . . and 
neither could he come to Thakstead. So he stayed in 
rooms, in London, and to me, and of course to poor 
Aunt Agnes, that was the most tedious part of the 
whole business. 

“Well, the thing took its normal course. Morton 
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was ready to produce evidence of having spent the 
night in a hotel—you know the usual horrors—with 
some woman not his wife. Then the customary letters 
were written, prompted by our solicitors. I was sup- 
posed to ask him to come back to me and let me make 
a home for him—revolting, isn’t it?—and he wrote 
that he had thought the matter over very carefully 
and had decided that it was quite impossible for him 
to return to me as my husband. 

“So that’s how things are now. He doesn’t come 
to Thakstead to stay any more.” 

‘T should hope not!” exclaimed Tony. 

“But he comes for the afternoon now and then to 
see Aunt Agnes. On those occasions I keep out of 
the way, but I sometimes manage to get just a glimpse 
of him. Andoh, Tony, I misshim ... ! HowI miss 
10 ree ana 

He frowned and said nothing, and she looked 
straight in front of her with both hands clenched in 
her lap. 

“You see, it’s doubly hard for me, living as I am in 
the place where we’ve spent our lives—our whole lives 
—together. Every tree is associated with some com- 
mon memory; every corner of the garden or pasture 
or woods is connected in my mind with something 
we've said or done there, or some thought of him 
that I’ve thought. It’s strange the way some places 
hold old thoughts of ours, the way a shell holds a 
murmur. At the bottom of the garden where that 
disused water-wheel is, and the big lime tree hangs 
over the stream, I once made the discovery that the 
most adorable thing about Morton was the way his 
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hair grew at the back of his neck. I never go near 
that place now without that thought coming out to 
meet me. If I live to be a hundred that place will 
always hold for me a thought about the back of Mor- 
ton’s neck, and the way his hair grows there like a 
little boy’s.” 

Tony stirred restlessly, picked up his hat and put 
it on his head. 

“And yet,” he said, “in a few months, probably, the 
decree will be made absolute.” 


Chapter V 


“<7 N a few months,” she repeated slowly. 
It seemed that for the moment neither of them 
had anything to say. She still looked in front 
of her, following the stream of her own thoughts, 
wholly unaware that Tony, deeply perplexed, was look- 
ing at her. 

She hadn’t changed much, he thought, in the last 
four years, nor even in the last ten. She was thinner 
than he remembered her, but she had been given a 
slight, small-boned frame to start with, and the fining- 
down process that follows the ’teens had produced a 
delicate look that, while it certainly suited her, was 
wholly deceptive, for she was not delicate. Women 
with mobile nostrils and mobile, sensitive mouths, al- 
ways seemed to come in for a good bit of trouble, he 
thought. Her eyes, too, had an apprehensive and 
defensive look. He wondered if the trouble preceded 
the look or the look the trouble. Her hands and wrists 
were covered with long buff-coloured gloves that cov- 
ered the cuffs of her coat, and the soft skin of some 
little animal lay across her knee. He liked her small 
hat, a close-fitting, round affair, and the lace veil that 
drooped over the brim, softening its severity and shad- 
ing her eyes. That, he knew, was not intended to be 
provocative. If anything, it was defensive. There 
was never anything provocative about Nina, even in 
her happiest moments. 
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A fine hairpin was about to slide out of her hair 
where it came over her ears in a smooth wave, and 
he leaned nearer to her and pushed it back with a 
careful finger. She turned her head quickly and smiled 
at him. 

“Thank you, Tony.” 

She seemed to be waiting for him to speak, but he 
was busy turning over in his mind the things she had 
told him. 

“It beats me,” he said at last. ‘The whole thing 
beats me.” He leaned forward, elbows on knees, star- 
ing down at the grass. “When Morton was a kid he 
was pretty much like any other. How old was he 
when I left Brydesmead? Twenty? He seemed to 
be just a good-looking, healthy young man, good at 
games and sound enough. A bit spoilt, perhaps, but 
with Mrs. Caldwell always telling him he was the sun, 
moon, and stars, that was to have been expected. A 
few hard knocks wouldn’t hurt him, but I’d have 
backed him to make you a good husband. How do 
you account for these things?” 

““He shouldn’t have married me,” she said. ‘He 
shouldn’t have married anyone when he did. If he’d 
waited till he was thirty-five, perhaps. ... Aunt 
Agnes was quite right in not wanting us to marry, but 
her reasons were selfish, and she went about it the 
wrong way. But, Tony, all the time I feel that there’s 
something very fine in Morton that can’t get out, or 
hasn’t yet been brought out. I hardly know how to 
explain what I mean. You've seen seals -clambering 
over rocks with those clumsy flippers of theirs, and 
dragging their heavy bodies about? I always used to 
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believe as a child that there were men sewn up inside 
those shiny black skins like men sewn up in sacks. 
It was painful to me to watch them move. Well, 
spiritually, I think Morton’s like those seals... 
there’s another man in Morton, sewn up, by upbring- 
ing or perhaps heredity, so that he can’t get out.” 

Tony pondered over this, too fond of Nina to scoff, 
and too simple himself not to think there might be 
something in this theory of hers. 

“Well,” he said at length, ‘‘which is the one you’re 
so devoted to? Morton, or the man inside?” 

She smiled. 

“Both,” she said, and flushed a little. 

He took a cigarette out of his case and closed it 
again with a loud snap. 

“Nina, I suppose you'll call me an old fool if I 
give you a piece of advice.” 

“T think you might risk that,” she said. ‘Anyway, 
Id like to hear it.” 

He finished the business of lighting his cigarette 
before speaking. 

“Well, here it is then, for what it’s worth. Stop 
those divorce proceedings before it’s too late.” 

He leaned down so that she couldn’t see his face, 
and with great solemnity and attention pushed the 
burnt match into the grass with his fingers. Then, 
as it refused to disappear altogether, having met per- 
haps some little stone or root, he placed his heel upon 
it. Satisfied that it was no longer visible, he fixed his 
eyes on the place where it had vanished. 

“Now why, Tony, do you advise me to do that?” 

He sat upright again, but the shyness that nearly 
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every Englishman has to fight against kept him from 
looking at her. 

“Well, Nina, hang it all! You still love the fellow. 
What’s the good of getting a divorce from a man 
you’re fond of, especially as he hasn’t asked for it? 
I don’t see any point in it.” 

“Here’s the point.’ She spoke carefully and dis- 
tinctly. ‘I’m convinced now that Morton and I will 
be better friends unmarried than married.” 

That brought him face to face with her quickly 
enough. 

“Better friends? Now what the devil do you mean 
by that? You don’t propose to go on seeing him after 
the divorce?” 

“Certainly I do. As much as possible.” 

“Well, I think it’s absolutely . . . indecent!” 

She stared at his shocked face. 

“Tony!” 

“T do. Absolutely indecent. Either stick to him 
or get rid of him altogether. Better friends! Hang 
it all. Nina, what do you think marriage is? A sort 
of game? It’s a damn serious business. You can’t 
trifle with it like this. You can’t go on living under 
the same roof with your divorced husband.” 

“Yes, I can. Why can’t 1? Especially if he’s my 
aunt’s son, and the man I care most for in the world. 
What’s to stop me?” 

“Well,” he cried, and his face took on a deeper 
colour. ‘Well! ‘Then he said fiercely, “Oh, I see. 
You're keeping up with the times. All this is modern, 
I suppose. You look on marriage as a mere incident. 
You intend to be like all those perishers who are al- 
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ways having their pictures in the papers. One of that 
lot” 

She looked at him very much like a woman who 
despairs of making herself understood. 

“Nina,” he said earnestly, and tapped her wrist 
with an urgent finger, “‘you’re going to make an awful 
hash of this. I quite see that you’re tied to Thakstead 
and to your aunt. I know you’ve no money of your 
own. But stop and think. What's your position go- 
ing to be in your divorced husband’s house, or in your 
divorced husband’s mother’s house, which is even 
worse? Good Lord! It’s unthinkable.” 

“Tt isn’t an ordinary case,” she protested. ‘You 
must see that.” 

“Oh, I see that well enough. But I can see this, 
too. You love him; you want to go on seeing him. 
You’re more or less obliged to live at Thakstead. 
Very well then, you must live there as his wife. You’ve 
evidently forgiven him. All that’s past and done with. 
Tell him so. He married young, before he’d had his 
fling. Now he’ll steady down. You try it again, Nina. 
You patch things up, you two, and you'll be happier 
than you’ve ever been. That’s my advice. This other 
idea is madness. You stick to Morton.” 

“But, Tony, what if he doesn’t want me to? He’s 
very fond of me indeed, but not as a husband. It’s 
much better for him to be free. I don’t want an in- 
different husband. And what’s more, I will not be 
an injured wife. I love Morton far too much to risk 
losing what I’ve still got—and what I’ve always had. 
I mean to go back, if it’s humanly possible to do so, 
to the old relationship, and that’s my final decision.” 
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“Well, it’s a very poor one. What sort of a life 
will that be for you?” 

‘“‘“As good a one as I can imagine, the circumstances 
being what they are. I shall be where I can look after 
Aunt Agnes, and, difficult though she is, I owe her 
everything. And I shall be able to keep in touch with 
Morton, which is most necessary to me.” 

“Then if it’s necessary to you,” he persisted, “‘stick 
to him. That’s the thing for you to do. Stop this 
divorce. It’s not too late. It’s a lucky thing I came 
back when I did. You’ve had no one to talk things 
over with sensibly.” 

But as soon as he had finished speaking, she got 
up. She had seen that the shadows were lengthening; 
that nursemaids were lighting kettles to boil water 
for their and their charges’ tea; that couples were be- 
ginning to stroll with slow steps toward the kiosk to 
refresh themselves before going home, their voices 
hushed as though the beauty of the place had touched 
them to quiet wonder. And she knew that if she were to 
stay there all day endeavouring to make Tony see her 
point of view, he would continuerto say, “Stick to him”’ ; 
for having made up his mind that such would be her 
best course, he would persist in his efforts to persuade, 
for he was an obstinate man, and great dear though 
he was, understood turnips better than women. 

“TI mean to stick to him,” she said smiling, “but not 
as his wife. And now let’s be starting back, for I’ve 
got a train to think of.” 

Fuming inwardly, irritated and disapproving, be- 
cause of his fondness for her, he walked away at her 
side without another word. They had gone perhaps 
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fifty yards when she stopped with a little exclamation, 
and put a light hand on his arm. 

“Tony! I very nearly forgot. I had a letter this 
morning from someone we all knew ages ago. Can 
you guess who?” 

He said he was quite sure he couldn’t. 

“From Henri Bouvier, the French boy who used to 
live near us once. Surely you remember him... ? 
Henri? He’s in London.” 

Tony said that he remembered him very well. 

“A bright lad,” he said, “with ideas about every- 
thing. Lord, that takes me back. . .. So he still 
writes to you?” 

“We've exchanged letters every few years. He’s 
coming to Thakstead to-morrow, for the day. I’m 
awfully curious to see what he’s like now. I can’t 
picture him as anything but a boy.” 

“Does he know about . . . about you?” 

“Oh, no. That means more explanations. That is, 
if he’s the sort of man that one can. . . .” 

“Being a Frenchman,” said Tony, whose indigna- 
tion was still uppermost, “‘he’ll doubtless look on mar- 
riage and divorce as lightly as you seem to do.” 

She decided to make no reply to that. She looked 
up instead at the summer clouds, outlined in silver, that 
floated up from the horizon and lingering to be ad- 
mired, passed slowly out of sight; at the banked and 
thickly blooming masses of rhododendrons that each 
year fill the heart of London’s pilgrim spectator with 
delight and amazement; at the motionless, vividly 
leafed trees which had not as yet lost one atom of 
their early beauty; at the miles of rolled-out lawn that 
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seemed ready, when the sun should have taken away 
his light, for the moonlight feet of fairies. And she 
thought that already these things were beginning to 
assume their old importance in her life, now that her 
mind, thank God! was no longer at the mercy of its 
fears. 


Chapter VI 


INA’S wire saying, “Delighted to get tetter. 
Come and spend day here Thursday, any train 
convenient to you,” dispelled from Henri’s 

mind all qualms as to the quality of the welcome he 
was to expect from her. She had not forgotten him, 
nor, he judged, had her friendly interest in him lapsed. 
Twenty years! It was a severe test. That as chil- 
dren they had played together in excellent accord was 
no guarantee that they would find anything in common 
now, but Nina’s friendly if infrequent letters gave him 
confidence. She was, he believed, an agreeable as well 
as an attractive woman. His only grounds for think- 
ing her attractive, other than the neat features and 
fine eyes he remembered, were snapshots she had sent 
him from time to time. “Me, riding the pony.” 
‘(Morton and me and our new retriever puppy, Shel- 
ley.” And the last one she had sent him was a pho- 
tograph of herself and Morton leaving the village 
church after the wedding—the first indication he had 
received that this event had taken place. ‘Here we 
are on our wedding day. I’m glad I don’t look as 
frightened as I felt! I got married in my travelling 
clothes to save fuss. Isn’t Morton beautiful?” was 
written on the back of it. Morton was certainly 
“beautiful,” as he had always promised to be. But 
he gathered from what he could see of Nina’s half- 
averted face—the camera had succeeded in capturing 
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a bare three-quarters of it—that she, too, was beauti- 
ful. There was certainly an admirable nose and chin, 
and more than a hint of beauty in the lowered eyes. 
Morton was laughing, showing excellent teeth, and 
looking straight into the camera—walking straight 
into it, it seemed. A handsome pair, thought Henri, 
and was at the time obscurely envious of their happi- 
ness. He was not, however, altogether surprised at 
the news of the divorce. It was only enduring matri- 
monial felicity that ever excited his wonder. 

“Marriage,” he wrote in his note-book as the train 
carried him toward Maynard’s Heath, ‘‘can only be 
successful when people are old enough and wise enough 
to permit each other complete freedom of thought 
and action, or young enough and blind enough to wish 
only to grow like one another.” 

He had doubts, even as he wrote it, that anyone 
ever seriously wishes to grow like anyone else, even 
when most in love, but he let it stand, for if a thing 
is stated forcibly enough it sometimes carries its own 
conviction wtih it. 

No, there is always that monster, the ego, to be 
reckoned with. And it is to the development and to 
the worship and culture of that ego that we owe all 
evolution. Strange, ancient worship of an unseen be- 
ing within us! He thought that being must have much 
of the divine spark in its composition, even in its low- 
est forms, or else why this passionate regard for it, 
this perpetually seeking to gratify it, this secretly 
preferring it to every other ego encountered in our 
journey through life? 

“Our first, last, and greatest love,” he then wrote, 
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“Gs self-love. It is the only love that is constant. 
Even when, in suicide, we seek to kill that which we 
love, it is only due to a desire to protect it from some 
greater evil.” He added, “There appear to be ex- 
ceptions to this rule. There appear to be people who 
care more for others than for themselves; but on close 
inspection it will be found that theirs is self-love in a 
different form, for its manifestations are many and 
various.” 

He put away his note-book as the train slowed down 
for Maynard’s Heath, well aware that what seem to 
be words of sense to-day, read like the veriest “rem- 
plissage” to-morrow. He had wired to Nina that he 
would rather not be met, and that he would find his 
own way to Thakstead, and got into a shabby station 
taxi with the conviction that this was one of the most 
entirely romantic things he had ever done. It was 
even, he told himself, sentimental. He tried to imagine 
that he was again the excitable and eager boy who had 
once looked with curious eyes upon this countryside, 
childishly patriotic, critical of everything English, of 
everything un-French, yet leaving at the end of those 
four and a half years with an unaccountable pang and 
secret tears. And how much he remembered! There 
was the road where one turned off to go to “The 
Elms’’—his spirit seemed to leap forward in a pow- 
erful impulse to travel down it, an impulse ignored 
by the driver of the taxi, who pursued a road bending 
to the right. This one was nearly as familiar. How 
many times had he and Nina and Morton in the pony 
cart urged here a fat and unwilling pony to a quicker 
pace? In these green woods with mossy floors they 
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had gathered chestnuts. Here at this corner he re- 
membered a friendly old woman who had come to the 
door of her cottage time and again—or was it three 
times ?—to offer them milk to drink. There by the 
roadside stood the very holly trees they had robbed of 
red berries to decorate Thakstead at Christmas time. 
Did all counties, he asked himself, change as little as 
Sussex ? 

He heard the stable clock strike twelve as they 
turned in at the iron gates. His eyes, long unused to 
the trimmed and clipped perfection of English gar- 
dens, took no note of grass that grew too long and 
too shaggily beside the drive, nor of hedges that needed 
the shears, nor of the bending limbs of trees that 
brushed the top of the taxi as they approached the 
house. The wide white door above the shallow circular 
steps, the bay trees in tubs on either side, the colour 
of the brick, softened and lovely with age, were all 
exactly as he remembered them. He paid the driver 
of the taxi and pulled the bell. What he was totally 
unprepared for was the smiling face of the elderly 
maid who presently opened it. 

“Oh, Mr. Henry ... ! Pd have known you any- 
where. I’m Foster, sir. Ive been here all the time, 
you know. I do hope you haven’t forgotten.” 

Forgotten! Yes, he had forgotten, and completely; 
but now she reassumed for him her youth again, and 
in a flash his memory presented her in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, performing a hundred kindnesses. She 
was an under-parlourmaid then, and their great friend 
and ally. Foster ... of course. Even her name 
had wholly left him, and now, suddenly, it was familiar 
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to him again. He shook hands with her, assuring her 
that he remembered everything, and was amazed to see 
her chin quiver, and her smile go crookedly across her 
face. 

“How happy we all were then, sir! I’m sure I wish 
we'd all realised it more; but it’s not given to us to see 
into the future, is it? Miss Nina’s in the garden. If 
you'll come with me I'll show you. Mrs. Caldwell’s 
not down yet. I hope you had a pleasant journey from 
France.” 

Henri, much interested in this curious demonstration 
of emotion on Foster’s part, told himself that old 
servants were proverbially sentimental, and that mem- 
ories of the past were very apt to move them to tears. 
He followed her erect figure through the hall, into 
the drawing-room, and then through French windows 
that opened on to the lawn. 

“You'll see Miss Nina there, sir, by the lake, with 
a book.” 

He thanked her and she turned back into the house. 
He crossed the wide lawn with the summer sun pour- 
ing down on his uncovered head, watching Nina as 
he went to see how soon she would look up and dis- 
cover him. She had taken her book to the shade of a 
lime tree that stood close to the ornamental water they 
called a lake, and was sitting on a rug with her back 
against the tree. As he drew nearer he saw that she 
had provided for her comfort and his by a number of 
cushions, an armchair for anyone who liked that sort 
of thing, and some refreshments, the nature of which 
he could not yet ascertain. 

He was a keen observer of his own sensations, and 
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he knew, as each step lessened the distance between 
them, that he was enjoying a suspense that was no less 
pleasant for not being dangerous. He now saw that 
she was certainly an attractive, perhaps even a beau- 
tiful, woman, and felt a certain satisfaction that he 
was to be spared what might have been, of course, 
only an initial disappointment, but a disappointment 
for all that. He had thought about her—when he had 
thought about her at all—as a woman of very pleas- 
ing appearance, and it is always agreeable not to have 
been wrong. 

And as she still did not look up, for his approach 
over the grass was noiseless, he decided to call out 
something to her, but did not wish to use her name 
until she permitted him to do so. He therefore startled 
her with, 

“T hope you have a good book?” exaggerating his 
o’s, as the French, with their feeling for pure vowels, 
always do; and she sprang to her feet, letting the book, 
which may or may not have been a good one, fall to 
the ground. 

“Henri! How awfully nice this is! One of the 
pleasantest things that’s happened for ages.”’ 

Laughing as people do who have not seen each 
other for a long time—for laughter, being near to 
tears, is the best response to those changes that time 
has made—they took each other’s hands. And to 
Nina’s amazement she felt a faint echo of that same 
emotion that had moved Foster a moment before. It 
was as though she shed a single tear inside her heart 
for her lost childhood, or laid a little wreath of mem- 
ories upon its grave. That she was feeling some- 
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thing of the sort, Henri saw at once by her smiling 
silence, and by the way she lowered her eyes suddenly 
—eyes of that clear brown that show the least hint of 
moisture. 

And as he was the most observing of men, he said 
gaily to cover that silence of hers: 

“Come, come! Am I so terrible? Do you not see 
the old Henri in me at all?” 

She studied his face, arching her hands over her 
head to shield her eyes from the sun. 

“Oh, yes, I see him. I shall see him more and more, 
I expect. Come into the shade . . . what made you 
suddenly decide to visit England ?”’ 

“Ah!” he cried, laughing, “you ask me for reasons, 
and no Frenchman likes to give reasons for what he 
does.’ Then he said, more seriously, “I have many 
reasons, and some of them you shall hear. But first 
let us talk about you. You are well and happy? And 
Mrs. Caldwell? And Morton? I hope to see him 
also.” 

For he had suddenly decided, even while he was 
speaking, to know nothing whatever about the divorce. 
He wished his visit to be entirely unconnected in her 
mind with any such knowledge, and he saw that she 
might so connect it; and if she did, so others might 
also. If he had read in the Times that Mrs. Morton 
Caldwell had given birth to a son, the news would 
equally have reawakened his memories and his inter- 
est. It would still have needed the activities of the 
widow and the derision of Dwight Allen to stir him 
to action, for like most Frenchmen, he found life quite 
full enough: without travelling abroad. 
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Her face took on a restrained and formal look. 

“I’m afraid you won’t see Morton. He’s in Lon- 
don.” 

“Ah! Business, of course. Only that would keep 
him from Thakstead and from you on a day like this. 
But I may see your aunt?” 

Nina said she would be down for lunch. 

“She’s not at all well—that heart of hers, you 
remember.” 

He looked concerned, chiefly with his eyebrows, 
which were uncommonly mobile and expressive, and 
said he was sorry to hear that. 

“You know how it is with hearts,” said Nina. “They 
rarely get stronger as people get older . . . and she’s 
had worries. But she’s looking forward immensely to 
seeing you again. She loves having young men about 
. . . just as in the old days she used to adore boys.” 

“But Morton, chiefly. And is he still her darling 
favourite?” 

“It’s only to see him,” sne answered, ‘‘that she 
holds on to life. Sit down, Henri—on the rug or in 
that chair. I brought out sherry and biscuits, as lunch 
isn’t till half-past one.” 

Henri, who had no illusions as to the pleasure of 
sitting on the ground, took the armchair, and Nina 
made herself comfortable with her back against the 
tree. She was one of those women, he saw, whose 
movements are intelligently self-conscious, and being 
so, are agreeable to watch. She knew how to move, 
to speak, to smile. She knew how to dress well in a 
cotton dress. She knew how to make a man feel at 
ease without effort. She was, he saw, a woman who 
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had temperament, and to the mind of a Frenchman 
that is everything. And as he sipped his sherry he told 
her that it was a great pleasure to him to return to 
Thakstead, and to find no changes there. 

‘Perhaps the trees are higher than they were,” he 
said, looking about him, “but as I was smaller then, 
that difference is the same.” 

“Of course, you see that it’s no longer well kept,” 
she said. “Since the war we’ve grown extremely poor, 
and Thakstead suffers for it.” 

“T am sorry for that,” answered Henri. “Still, it 
is better to-day for everyone to live simply. Pomp 
should be vulgar, and luxury is certainly cruel even 
when it is most pleasant.” 

“Oh, I agree, but there was never anything more 
than comfort at Thakstead at any time. And it’s sad to 
see the place one loves grow shabby and deteriorate.” 

“That is quite true. Especially when you hope to 
pass it on to your children.” 

She smiled a little. 

“Unfortunately there are no children here to pass 
it on to.” 

“That must be very sad for you,” said Henri, with 
a Frenchman’s honesty in such matters. And then, 
curiously dishonest, he followed it up with, “but there 
is, of course, plenty of time for that. I shall hope to 
hear one day of a son and heir, and I shall drink to 
that child’s health wherever I may be.” 

She looked at him, and he saw that the truth was 
almost on her lips, but she changed her mind about 
telling him then, and said instead with a smile, 

“But why haven’t you married, Henri?” 
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“Aha!” He laughed gaily. ‘So you ask me why! 
It is true that I very often act impulsively, but I do 
not act so impulsively as that. No! I shall marry 
perhaps when I am forty or forty-five . .. and I 
shall be very sorry for that girl, for I think I do not 
make a good husband, though I may make a good 
father.” 

“TI suppose it’s true,” she remarked, “that French- 
men hardly ever marry impulsively ?” 

“T think not often,” he said, clearly amused. ‘We 
know that marriage is not a romantic adventure at all, 
but a business contract for the good of the next genera- 
tion.” 

“Flere,” she thought, “is a young man who has al- 
ways accepted as a simple fact what we in England 
only believe when we are old and sad. And even then 
we pretend not to believe it.” 

But she was about to defend the Anglo-Saxon point 
of view on the ground that, even though it might be 
somewhat mistaken, it was at least less hard and busi- 
ness-like than the French one, when she saw Henri’s 
eyes narrow and become attentive and concentrated. 
He was facing the house and was clearly making an 
effort to recognise someone. Her aunt never came 
down until it was time for lunch, and as she looked 
at Henri, keeping her back resolutely turned toward 
the object of his attention, her heart began pumping 
violently, and she knew that her telltale face was be- 
ing drained of its colour and that a sick feeling of 
utter weakness was about to come over her—a feeling 
experienced many times before, of which she was both 
afraid and ashamed. 
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She clenched her hands in her lap, straightened her- 
self, and said in as steady a voice as she could manage: 

‘What are you looking at, Henri?” 

His eyebrows went up, but he did not take his eyes 
from the direction of the house. He answered without 
moving: 

“You say that Morton is in London, and that must 
be so, but there is someone—a man—standing in the 
doorway of the house, and that man is looking this 
way, and I think that man looks just as Morton 
would look if he were here and not in London.” 

Still Nina did not turn to look, and Henri, glanc- 
ing at her then, was amazed at her paleness—the 
alarming paleness of a dark woman whose skin is clear 
and whose normal colour is never more than a faint 
tinge on the cheekbones. She got up and stood with 
one hand against the trunk of the tree. 

‘What is he doing now, this man? Is he coming 
ee neret.. 

“No,” he told her. ‘He prefers to stand in the 
doorway. But I think he is looking for you.” 

Her voice sounded more normal then. 

“Oh, I don’t think so... I’m sure he doesn’t 
want to see me, whoever it is. We might go for a 
walk now, down to the coppice . . . will you?” 

He got to his feet at once. 

“Certainly I will. But I am sure that that man is 
Morton.” 

“It very probably is Morton,” she agreed. “But 
if it is, he has come to see Aunt Agnes.” 

Henri took up the decanter and poured out a glass 
of sherry. 
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you look very pale.” 

Their eyes met, and she saw comprehension in his, 
and knew that evasion was no longer possible. She 
drank the sherry, picked up a wide hat of green straw, 
and, turning, walked away along a path that ran be- 
side the edge of the lake, Henri following her. 

“She is one of those women,” he thought, “‘to whom 
paleness is becoming. All this is very interesting. I 
think that presently she will tell me.” 

He wondered if Morton knew of his presence there 
and what he would think if he knew. ‘The situation 
intrigued him enormously. Nothing interests the 
French male mind more than a pretty woman’s rela- 
tions with her husband, and he felt fairly certain that 
he was soon to hear what those relations were. In 
his character of childhood friend, she could scarcely 
avoid telling him, now that she knew that he knew 
of some trouble between her and Morton. 

He was at the same time intensely curious and en- 
tirely sympathetic. There was not in all Henri’s in- 
tricate composition a single streak of villainy. He 
could and did stoop to harmless subterfuges. He was 
undoubtedly more curious than he had any right to 
be; but he was a writer, and the relations between men 
and women was one of his chief preoccupations. More- 
over, he sincerely loved women. He adored women. 
He said that men were pigs, and that any niceness 
in their natures was planted there by women. He 
and Dr. Prestwick, between whose minds a gulf wider 
than the poles were fixed, would have agreed that 
women—though heaven knew they regarded them 
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from different angles—were wonderful. And Henri, 
as he walked behind Nina, admiring her grace, and 
her smooth and abundant hair, walked adoringly, if 
curiously, and was very pleased that he was there at 
that moment, for he was able to extract every ounce 
of flavour out of a pound of anticipation. 

Nina, less pale now, waited for him to come abreast 
of her as the path widened. To give her time to re- 
cover completely, he said that he believed he could 
have found his way alone to any part of Thakstead or 
the immediate vicinity. “Here,” he said, as they 
crossed the stream that fed the lake, and came to a 
gate that opened into a meadow, “is where you kept 
that fat pony, and where we once had a circus, and 
I fell off a bar on to my head.” 

They continued to speak of old times as they crossed 
the wide meadow, and, climbing a stile, entered the 
woods on the other side—woods that were really a 
plantation of young beeches; clean young trunks 
springing high up to a roof of lucent green, and mot- 
tled all over their smooth greyness with patches of 
moss and sunlight. Here they sat on a log and smoked 
cigarettes, and Nina, taking a long breath as if she 
felt safer there, said frankly: 

“Of course it was Morton you saw. I am divorcing 
him, so naturally he isn’t living at Thakstead just 
now.” 

“Ah,” said Henri, and waited. 

“He comes down from London sometimes to see 
Aunt Agnes.” 

“Of course. He must do that.” 

“I wasn’t expecting him to-day,’ she went on. 
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“That’s why your seeing him like that gave me such 
a shock.” 

“T am sorry. It would have been better if I had 
said nothing.” 

‘How could you know? It was quite natural for 
you to say that you saw him. ButI .... Oh, Ima 
fool!” she cried. “It’s always like that when I see 
him, or when I’m about to see him. My knees give 
out, and my heart nearly suffocates me. I can’t help 
myself . . . look at my hand, even now. . . .” 

She held up for him a shaking hand, and let it drop 
into her lap again. 

“T understand all that perfectly,” said Henri. ‘So 
you divorce him because he makes you suffer and is 
unfaithful to you, although you still love him. Am I 
right ?” 

“Yes,”’ she answered, and turned grateful eyes upon 
him, glad to be so readily understood. 

“Then you are doing a wise thing and a sensible 
thing. Happiness or unhappiness is made by our 
thoughts, and if our thoughts are uncomfortable and 
not at ease, our happiness ceases. If I were jealous 
of a woman I would not live with her at all, not be- 
cause she did wrong things, for perhaps she did not, 
but because jealousy is so much more strong than hap- 
piness, and kills it quite easily.” 

“It does,” she agreed. ‘It poisons everything. I 
fought with it for years, but I couldn’t conquer it 
. . . . [just went on suffering. I never could become 
. . . indifferent, you see. If he had only been un- 
faithful . . . but it was much more than that. He 
was quite as happy with other women as he was with 
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me. I had nothing for him that other women hadn't. 
And yet he’s fond of me . . . oh, extremely fond of 
me. You see, brought up together as we were, that’s 
bound to be so. And I love him exactly the same 

. no, more, much more.” 

Then she turned and faced him and said something 
he never forgot. 

“TI always think of love, Henri, as made up of two 
things—passion and tenderness. With me, the ten- 
derness is much the strongest. I always think the 
Greeks knew what they were about when they used 
as a symbol for Love the figure of a little boy .. . 
helpless and blind . . . a little creature to stir us to 
pity and to tenderness. And it’s that tenderness for 
Morton that I can’t kill and that nothing he does can 
kill. That treacherous tenderness. . . .” 

Said Henri with superb matter-of-factness, after a 
moment’s silence: 

“But when you have divorced him you will forget 
all that. And it is quite right that you should.” 

“Oh, there you’re wrong,” she cried. “Quite wrong. 
Don’t you see, I’m divorcing him simply in order that 
I can be on more peaceful and happy terms with him 
afterwards?” 

“T do not understand that,’ protested Henri with 
a slight trace of impatience. “I find that is quite 
absurd.” 

It was now Nina who showed impatience. 

“Oh, of course you would. I might have known you 
would. You're like everyone else; very sympathetic 
up to a point. But when I say that I bear Morton no 
ill will, and that I have no wish to put him out of my 
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life, I find I’m up against a stone wall of utter in- 
comprehension.” 

“When you speak fast and use long words, I do 
not understand you,” he said. ‘‘Perhaps you will now 
tell me more, and I will try to see. I am not blind, 
like Love, nor am I stupid. But what you have said 
seems to me quite foolish.” 

She told him briefly and with few details her rea- 
sons for the actions he found so hard to understand. 
She had little hope of his approval, nor cared much 
whether she had it or not, but she wished to make her 
position and her plans for the future clear to him. 

As for him, he sat listening very attentively, ab- 
sorbed in what she had to say and watching the play of 
expression over her face. He noticed that her lower 
lip, when the mouth was in repose, was a slightly more 
salient feature in her profile than was the upper one, 
and seemed, in fact, to restrain it very gently, thus 
giving to her face a look of firmness and tenacity. 
Tenacity . . . was that the key, he wondered, to her 
nature? She seemed to him like a baby who clings 
with both hands to something it desires but which it 
is far better without, and he longed to loosen those 
fingers, one by one, without in the least hurting them. 

His sympathies were with her nearly to the end, 
but when she reiterated her hopes for the future, his 
feelings became too much for him. He sprang up 
from the log with an exclamation: 

“T still find that is absurd; more and more absurd. 
If you are a sensible woman you will marry someone 
else as soon as possible and have nice children and 
be happy.” 
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She too got up from the log, and for a moment he 
thought she looked as though it would have relieved 
her feelings if she could have slapped him. But he 
had made her angry, and he was not at all sorry. 

“All men are so hopelessly alike,” she cried. 
“Frenchmen, Englishmen . . . your brains all work 
mechanically. What virtue would there be for me 
in a marriage of that sort? I’m sick to death of these 
hypocrisies. . . . I’m sick to death of the assumption 
that a woman is bound to be better off with even the 
shadow of a husband—with a husband who bores or 
humiliates her—than without one. I’m not going to 
be content with that sort of marriage. I want every- 
thing or nothing. And if I can’t have everything, at 
least I can have my freedom.” 

“How beautiful, how beautiful!’ chanted Henri. 
“And how English! You call this freedom, I suppose. 
To live here as your aunt’s slave, and the slave of a 
love that is not returned. Aha! Now we know what 
freedom is. That is beautiful!” 

“T can have freedom of mind,” she said. 

“You think so? Well, if you live in that house 
with that man, will you have freedom of mind? Do 
you know what you will do? You will wonder just 
the same with whom he spends his evenings when he 
is not there. You will wonder what woman has now 
charmed his fancy. You will say to yourself, ‘Would 
it make me happier or not if he would sometimes put 
his arm about me as in the old days?’ ” 

“I see that your point of view,” said Nina calmly, 
“is too hopelessly French. We won't talk about this 
any more.” 
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“My point of view,” he returned, “is at least hon- 
est.” Then he took her hand and very gently kissed 
it. ‘You are a good and adorable woman, Nina,” he 
said. “Je vous rends cet hommage. But you are 
mistaken.” 


Chapter VII 


N the drawing-room, a room of panelled walls 
and fine dimensions, they found Foster pulling 
down the blinds to keep out a sun that seemed 

bent on extracting the last remnants of colour from 
already faded rugs and hangings. The blinds drawn, 
the room looked cool and lofty, and Henri entered 
it with Nina with a feeling of pleasure and peace. 
It was a pity, he thought, that so few French people 
understood the furnishing properties of space, and told 
himself that he had never seen it more agreeably ex- 
emplified than here. 

Nina dropped her hat on a table and going to a 
mirror smoothed her hair with her hands, while Fos- 
ter, moving a bowl of flowers here or pushing back a 
chair there, hovered with the unmistakable manner of 
one who has news to impart. 

“May I speak to you a moment, Miss Nina?” she 
asked. 

Nina, who knew what she wanted to say and evi- 
dently saw no point in secrecy, turned toward her and 
said: : 

“T think I know what you want to tell me. Mr. 
Morton’s been here. Do you know what he came 
for?” 

“That I can’t say, miss,’ answered Foster, perceiv- 
ing that Mr. Henry had been told and was therefore 
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not to be treated like a stranger. ‘‘But he brought 
Mr. Ridley with him, and the two of them were up- 
stairs with Mrs. Caldwell for hours. Then they sent 
for me to go up and sign some papers. I thought I’d 
just mention it now in case there mightn’t be another 
opportunity. Lunch is quite ready, and Mrs. Cald- 
well’s on her way down.” 

Nina thanked her. The presence of Mr. Ridley, 
Mrs. Caldwell’s solicitor, caused her no surprise. As 
Mrs. Caldwell never went to London, he was a fre- 
quent visitor, and she thought it probable that his com- 
ing by the same train as Morton had been the merest 
chance. As for Foster’s being asked to sign papers, 
that was a thing she was frequently called upon to do, 
in the absence of herself. 

“Tt’s nice to see Mr. Henry again, isn’t it, miss?” 
Foster then asked, and went on to say, “I do wish he 
was staying here for a bit. The house is so quiet 
now. It would make no trouble at all, and even if it 
did we’d be glad, I’m sure.” 

Nina said she quite agreed with her, and that they’d 
have to see what could be done about it, and still 
Foster lingered, straightening some papers on the 
table. Then she went to the door, looked up the stairs, 
and returning, said: 

“Mr. Morton sent you his best love, Miss Nina, 
and said he hoped you were well. I told him about 
Mr. Henry being here, and he said, ‘Tell him to look 
me up in London some day.’ Those were his exact 
words. I think that’s all, Miss Nina.” 

She left the room then, and her prim back had no 
sooner vanished than Henri said, smiling: 
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“T think you are pleased that I heard that. So he 
sent you his love? Well, I will do as he says.. I will 
see him in London one day, and I will tell him. . . .” 

“You won’t discuss me with him, of course,” she 
said quickly. 

His face darkened a little. 

“T think I have never in my life been indiscreet.”’ 

“T beg your pardon, Henri. I’m sure you never 
ace. i merely meant... .”’ 

“It does not matter at all,’ he said with a trace of 
stiffness, and at that moment Mrs. Caldwell came into 
the room. 

To Henri’s mind, Mrs. Caldwell in the old days had 
been merely a not unfriendly adult who had for pe- 
culiarities—and all adults had peculiarities—a marked 
preference for her adopted son, and a nature that did 
not easily lend itself to gaiety. There were times when 
she wished to be gay; at Morton’s birthday parties, 
for instance—she had chosen a birthday for him, the 
12th of June—but her gaiety was of the forced va- 
riety that makes young people fall silent and feel em- 
barrassed and uncomfortable. She always chose the 
wrong games for them; asked children whom they 
disliked to tea; made little speeches that threw them 
all into agonies of resentful shyness. On one of these 
occasions she made Henri sing the Marseillaise much 
against his will and after repeated refusals, and his 
voice had cracked on one of the high notes; it was a 
long time before he forgave her for it. 

And now here she was, a tall, rather stooping 
woman in a black and white foulard—a woman, Henri 
observed, with an air of false youth about her, for her 
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face, in spite of many lines, was strangely girlish, and 
her hair was of that fair and colourless type that re- 
fuses to go grey. 

She pressed his hand with nervous strength. 

“Henri, this is delightful! It was so long since 
we'd heard from you that I thought you must have 
married and forgotten all about us. How are you?” 

Henri said that he was very well, thanks to provi- 
dence and a good conscience, and very glad to be there 
again. 

He hadn’t, she thought, changed as much as might 
have been expected. She was sure she would have 
known him anywhere. Then, aware of his regard, 
she half turned away her own face, and putting up her 
hands to screen it from his eyes, said: 

“No, no! Don’t look at me, please, please! I’m 
a hideous old woman, not fit to be seen. You must 
look at Nina’s nice smooth cheeks instead.”’ 

Nina suggested that it might be more profitable to 
go in to lunch, and they followed Mrs. Caldwell into 
a small room across the hall that they now used in- 
stead of the real dining-room, which was far too big 
for them. It was panelled from floor to ceiling and 
looked out over the little river Shard, whose pleasant 
murmur came in through the open window. Here 
Foster waited on them, serving them with a plain lunch, 
accompanied by excellent white wine and very fine port, 
which, Mrs. Caldwell told him when he praised it, 
Morton had laid down some years ago. As soon as 
Foster had left the room she said: 

“I suppose you’ve heard all about this dreadful, 
painful business—this divorce ?” 
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He said that Nina had already told him, treating 
him, as he had hoped she would, like an old friend. 

“T do not know,” he said, choosing his words care- 
fully, and feeling that he must tread like a cat over 
puddles, “how you feel about these things here, but 
in France we feel that if a marriage is not happy and 
there are no children, it is best to end it as soon as 
possible.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Caldwell said, “I saw twelve years 
ago how this marriage would end. Now the expenses 
of both sides fall upon me, which I feel is a little hard, 
and rather unusual. Elowever . i. .” 

She sighed like a woman who has suffered much, 
and then smiled faintly as if to show that she still had 
the courage to suffer more if she must. 

Nina, to give the conversation a slightly less per- 
sonal turn, said she thought it ought to be possible 
to get divorced more cheaply, and more easily—for 
at that time the famous Entwistle Act had not yet 
begun to operate. 

“Having once accepted it as a necessity, we ought 
to make it more simple and practicable,” she said. 
“Tt’s like saying that a man may marry his deceased 
wife’s sister provided that he pays a large fee, waits 
a year, and that the ceremony then takes place in a 
pigsty. If a thing’s right, it’s right. If it’s wrong, 
it’s wrong. I don’t see how it can be both.” 

“That may be,” retorted Mrs. Caldwell, “but the 
trouble with you young people to-day is that you want 
to be able to make as many mistakes as you like with- 
out having to suffer for them. You think you ought 
to be let off everything.” 
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“T think I have never yet met anyone who wished 
to suffer for his own mistakes,’ observed Henri, smil- 
ing. 

“In my day,” she returned, “‘we had to, whether we 
liked it or not. And no doubt it was better for us in 
the long run. I expect we took greater pains not to 
make them than you young people do—rushing into 
things without a thought of the harm you’re doing.” 

She was, he soon saw, a controversial woman, al- 
ways on the side of the attacked, or ready to attack, 
herself, whatever the world seemed to agree upon; 
and then she attacked bitterly, as though conscious that 
the world was against her. 

‘She is angry with the world,” he thought. 

The conversation presently turned on politics, and 
then, led by Mrs. Caldwell, who rushed in where 
premiers feared to tread, to the Ruhr. On this sub- 
ject Henri knew how to be suavely non-committal. The 
situation, he permitted himself to say, was extremely 
dificult, but he thought that France, once having re- 
solved upon it, should unswervingly pursue her present 
policy. 

“If it is wrong,” he said, hands and eyebrows ad- 
mitting the possibility of a doubt, “it is at least a 
policy.” 

‘People are mad, everywhere,” said Mrs. Caldwell. 
“Quite, quite mad, ever since the war. Show me one 
country that’s really sane—except, of course—Eng- 
land—and even here there are some classes that seem 
tohave gone mad. =. 2” 

She was not altogether an easy woman to carry on 
a conversation with, and he presently fell back, with 
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Nina, upon talk of everyday and non-debatable things. 

After lunch Mrs. Caldwell said it was her habit to 
go to her room to lie down, but to-day she lingered and 
took two cups of black coffee in the drawing-room, in 
spite of Nina, for black coffee in the middle of the day, 
she told him, was forbidden her. 

‘Why don’t you persuade Henri to come and stay 
here for a while?” she said to Nina. “I don’t suppose 
he would come for an old woman like me, but he 
might for you, if you were to ask him nicely.” 

Henri protested that he couldn’t do that. The 
house, he knew, was understaffed, and it would put 
them all to too much trouble. 

“I’m afraid it would be too dull for you,” said Mrs. 
Caldwell. “And you're quite right, it would be dull. 
I confess I was thinking of myself, and of the pleasure 
it would give me. While my boy is away, you see, I 
find it very sad and lonely—just we two women in the 
Neuse as ...” 

Henri told her she made it very difficult for him to 
refuse. He said it might perhaps be dull for him in 
London, but certainly not there. He would like noth- 
ing better than to be at Thakstead now that the days 
were so long and the weather so beautiful. 

“Then prove it,” she urged, “and stay.” And then, 
putting a hand to her head, she added, “Having you 
here will help to keep my mind off worrying things. 
I’ve so many worrying things in my head at this mo- 
ment—things that Nina neither knows nor cares any- 
thing about.” 

Her utter disregard for Nina’s feelings helped to 
decide him. He suddenly saw the extreme difficulty 
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of Nina’s position there, dependent on this woman, 
financially, who in her turn depended on her in every 
other way; and he perceived that his presence might 
temporarily ease a most uncomfortable situation; 
might, in fact, help to tide Nina over what must be 
a very trying time. And then, not to appear, even 
in his own eyes, to be acting from altruistic motives, 
he told himself that he would learn far more of Eng- 
land even in this quiet corner of it, but in close and 
direct contact with people, than he would in London, 
where, at first, at any rate, he would be merely a tour- 
ist and a stranger. Also, if he went back to London 
that afternoon he would have learnt little of Nina, 
and it struck him that a week’s or a two weeks’ com- 
panionship with her would be both profitable and in- 
teresting. 

“You are very good,” he said, bowing. “I will 
stay with great pleasure. ‘This afternoon I go to 
London to get my trunk, and to-morrow I return to 
Thakstead.” 

That, Mrs. Caldwell assured him, would be delight- 
ful. Her pleasure was so obvious that he told him- 
self it would more than make up for any dullness he 
might experience, but which, as a matter of fact, he did 
not at all anticipate. Moreover, he was sorry for her. 
To the mind of an intelligent Frenchman, a woman 
loses none of her interest when she ceases to be young. 

When she had gone, he took a pipe out of his 
pocket, and receiving Nina’s assent, filled it. 

“T think,’ he said, “that is a most strange 
woman.” 

“You'll think us both strange women,”’ said Nina. 
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‘Not you. You are not like every other woman, 
but you are not odd, and I think I shall presently un- 
derstand you a little. But your aunt does not under- 
stand herself. Her mind,” he added, “‘is like a small 
room full of fog, and in it she gropes always for one 
thing, for one person. wy 

“And don’t you think ie like that, too?” 

Henri enjoyed making similes, and he had already 
invented more than one for her. 

“Not you,” he said again. “You are like a woman 
who walks in a ruined garden, but that woman will not 
see that it is ruined, and she tries to make herself 
believe that all the weeds are flowers.” 

Nina smiled at him. 

‘That’s pretty, at any rate, so I won’t quarrel with 
it. Henri, are you sure you don’t regret having said 
you'd stay? I can’t offer you any amusements, you 
know, and there won't be any other guests.” 

“T wish to stay,” he said, “unless you do not wish 
it.’ And when she assured him that she did, he 
added, “Besides, it will be good for you to laugh a 
little, and it is always easy to laugh at a Frenchman.” 


He went back to London later in the afternoon, 
and conquered a strong impulse to look Morton up at 
his club, the address of which Nina had given him; 
but being under the necessity of upholding a reputation 
for discretion—a reputation which was well deserved 
-—he thought it wiser not to go. This divorce was like 
a picture puzzle, of which half the pieces were miss- 
ing, and he felt that he would not be able to com- 
plete the picture until he had talked a little with 
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Morton. And that, of course, was out of the ques- 
tion. So he dined and went to a play alone—a thing 
he had never done in his life before. He was ex- 
tremely bored with the play, a slight but graceful thing 
which had for its main plot the problem of whether 
a young girl who believed the man she loved thought 
her prim and old-fashioned, should or should not 
confess to him that she had been deceiving him, and 
that she was really quite a modern sort of girl all the 
time. He yawned and wondered who cared, and why 
writers of English plays so persistently ignored the 
simple realities of life, and told himself, for future 
use when he should again hold a pen in his hand, that 
instead of using the rich cream of human nature these 
English only liked it when it was beaten to a light 
froth with the fork of whimsicality. When the lights 
went up he was happier, for he found the audience far 
more interesting than the play. All about him in the 
stalls were well-dressed men, and wholesome, fresh- 
looking women, some of them, to his pleased surprise, 
extremely smart. He also saw a great many quite 
young people, round-cheeked girls with wreaths or 
ribbons in their hair, and clean-looking youths with 
budding moustaches. 

“Ah,” he said to himself, “so that is it. They 
write plays for these boys and girls who like to go 
to a theatre without being obliged to blush or think. 
That is beautiful!” 

His eye was then attracted to a woman in the stage 
box, whom he had dimly observed during the play 
because of the luminous quality of her dress. He now 
saw that it was silver and very plainly made, and that 
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it outlined a very fine body. The woman was fair, 
and possessed the sort of triumphant beauty that can- 
not be questioned. Personally he vastly preferred 
women whose plainness of one day makes their beauty 
of the next more remarkable and startling... 
women who, when they are beautiful, owe more to 
their brains and taste than to mere nature. But she 
was a splendid creature, and he took pleasure in watch- 
ing her. Her companion he had not yet seen, but 
he presently drew his chair forward, and Henri then 
had the satisfaction of observing that it was, unless 
his eyes had deceived him that morning, no other than 
Morton Caldwell. As for the lady, he had no doubt 
now that she was that one whose attentions to Mor- 
ton had caused Nina so much suffering. 

It was then that Henri began to feel that his 
evening was not altogether wasted. These two were 
worth staying for, whatever might or might not evolve 
upon the stage. 

It was not difficult to see, he told himself, and suf- 
fered a small stab of envy, why women attached them- 
selves with such tenacity to Morton without any more 
effort on his part than the slight effort required in 
merely continuing to exist. His good looks were as 
undebatable as those of the lady beside him, and to 
English grooming and a magnificent physique there 
was superadded a dash of something foreign that owed 
nothing to any such artificial aids as eccentric dress 
or lengthened side-whiskers. He was in every way 
conventionally correct, and Henri was hard put to it 
to discover whence came that slightly bizzare, ro- 
mantic quality .... 
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He continued to study them when the lights went 
up for the second and last interval, and he gradually 
received the impression that if one of these two people 
had ever been in love, he was so no longer. He did 
not seem, to him, like a man in love; not even like a 
man in love who knows he can be observed by hun- 
dreds of pairs of eyes. For Henri knew how people 
who know they can be seen look at each other when 
they are in love. He knew exactly how it felt both 
to give and to receive those looks, for he had been in 
love—his heart guided and directed by his head, be 
it understood—many times. If there was still love 
there, he thought, it was on the woman’s side. 

He bore the last act of the play remarkably well, 
reinforced mentally by the interest those two in the 
box had aroused in him, and before the orchestra had 
begun “‘God Save the King” was in the lobby of the 
theatre. He had hurried out, not to avoid the national 
anthem, for he had a great respect for national an- 
thems, and next to his own preferred that to any other, 
but so that he would not miss seeing Morton and the 
lady again before they left the theatre, for he knew 
from experience that people in boxes generally man- 
age to get out first. He was right in this instance 
also, for he found them already standing in the en- 
trance, Morton lighting a cigarette preparatory to 
finding their conveyance, the lady with an immense 
Spanish shawl draped carelessly about her shoulders, 
swinging a little bag and humming to herself while 
she waited. They then went out into the street, fol- 
lowed by Henri at a respectful distance, and turning 
sharply to the left walked along a narrow thorough- 
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fare where a long line of cars waited. They had not 
far to go, and Henri saw a brisk chauffeur jump down 
from his seat and open the door of a long and gleaming 
landaulette. The fair woman got in, and above the 
noise of the running engines all about them, Henri 
heard her say: 

‘“You’re sure you'd rather not come, then? It isn’t 
a big party, you know.” 

“T’d rather not, thanks,’ Morton replied. ‘Even 
a party of two is too big for me to-night.” 

To this response, which sounded rudely in Henri’s 
ears, she answered: 

“It’s ridiculous to take it so to heart. Remember 
you’re not the first man it’s happened to. You know 
[ll do anything I can . . . we all will.” 

“You’ve done everything you can,” he said. 

‘Well, go to bed now and try to sleep. I'll ring 
you up in the morning. Tell him the Embassy, will 
you?” 

The car moved off, and left Henri appearing to look 
for a car that never came. Morton turned away and 
walked off in the direction of Piccadilly Circus, and 
as it was a fine night and he was in no hurry, Henri 
proceeded in the same direction. He was not follow- 
ing Morton. His harmless espionage was over, and 
he was not in the least ashamed of it. They had 
spoken loudly enough to have been heard by any 
passer-by; certainly the chauffeur had heard, therefore 
he had listened to nothing private. Henri had a theory 
—which, to do him justice, he did not put into practice 
—that to a writer all things are permissible. He often 
regretted that a sense of honour interfered with the 
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employment of a dictaphone, for while he admitted 
that art was a selection, he said that art was never so 
truly art as when it was selected from life, and he felt 
certain that the conversations he imagined fell in- 
credibly short of the conversations that actually took 
place. 

Considering, as he walked home, the words of the 
fair woman, he judged that Morton was in trouble, 
and that it was some trouble not connected with the 
divorce. He would, of course, say nothing of having 
seen him to Nina. To know more about people than 
did those who were most concerned with them was 
pleasing to his mind, for it was partly the mind of an 
elderly philosopher and partly that of a secretive and 
mischievous boy. 

“Life,” he said to himself as he reached the melan- 
choly and respectable silence of Amory Street, “‘is 
beautiful.” 

He went back to Thakstead the next afternoon, 
taking with him, besides his personal effects, a large 
box of chocolates for Nina and a bunch of fine roses, 
purchased at Solomon’s, for Mrs. Caldwell. 


Chapter VIII 


O that strange visit of his began. When Nina 
was busy in the mornings and Mrs. Caldwell 
invisible, he wrote, polishing up a novel he had 

just completed called Sur le Chemin, and making 
notes and outlines for a new book to be called Je 
Trouve. This was to embody his impressions of 
England, when he had gathered such impressions in 
sufficient numbers, and was to be in the form of es- 
says, a type of literary expression never before at- 
tempted by him. At other times he talked and smoked 
his small pipe, and Mrs. Caldwell exclaimed: 

“How delicious! Oh, how good it is to smell pipe 
smoke again! You see, Morton smokes a pipe, and I 
do miss it so.” 

In the evenings he and Nina played billiards, a 
game at which she easily defeated him, or they played 
three-handed bridge with Mrs. Caldwell. Nothing that 
was done or said escaped his observation. And as 
he had often wondered what the servants thought of 
the divorce he once asked Nina this question, and 
she answered, “‘Ask Foster, she'll tell you.”” Which 
he did, and she said, quite ready to discuss it with him 
from the downstairs point of view: 

“Well, I want you to know, Mr. Henry, that we 
feel very badly about it, but we don’t take sides. We 
think Mr. Morton isn’t a marrying man, and that’s 
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made all the trouble. We're very fond of him, too; 
and as for Miss Nina, she couldn’t do anything wrong. 
So that’s why, as I say, we don’t take sides.” 

He observed the vague resentment that Mrs. Cald- 
well felt toward Nina. She resented her youth, the 
fact that she was of the same generation as Morton 
and therefore closer to him than she was herself. And 
yet it was perfectly obvious that she couldn’t have 
lived without her, for the worries of a large place 
run on a small income would have killed her, if she 
had had to deal with them herself. As it was, she 
could hardly endure the smallest of jars. 

“Haven’t I brought her up, done everything for 
her?” she asked Henri once when he spoke of Nina’s 
devotion. ‘Surely she owes me something in return. 
Is there no such thing as gratitude? And as for pity, 
hasn’t she brought this trouble on herself? Didn't I 
try to prevent the marriage in the first place? I saw 
how it would end, but she wouldn’t listen to me. I 
saw that they were quite unsuited to each other. If 
she’s unhappy, she has only herself to blame. Here 
I am, separated from my son and half ruined by this 
divorce, to say nothing of the scandal. But no one 
pities me.” 

Now that Henri seemed established there for a 
while, her face took on a more cheerful look. No one, 
he saw, could have understood men less and liked them 
more than she did, and, if he had known how starved 
her youth was of male society, he would have under- 
stood her lack of understanding. She was too shy 
to make men friends had they come her way, and they 
rarely did owing to the fact that as soon as they 
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approached, they had felt themselves watched by three 
pairs of hostile and critical eyes. It was a fortunate 
thing for her that on a visit to an old school 
friend she met James Caldwell, whose resolve, lately 
taken, to marry a wife, was coincident with their chance 
meeting. He seemed to have been designed for her 
by a beneficent heaven, because he took from the first 
a humorous view of all her peculiarities, and because 
he had that adorable gift, so rare among husbands, 
of making her feel wayward and attractive when she 
was only being irritable. 

And men, strangely enough, could even now make 
her feel wayward and attractive. In Nina’s eyes she 
thought she saw only accurate judgment. For her 
virtues, so much, for her failings, so much. That was 
the way all women, she imagined, looked at her, adding 
her up like a sum. For in her dislike of women she 
invested them with qualities that a cat would have 
died of, from sheer excess of cattishness. 

Her love for Morton, the only human being she had 
ever really loved, was so intense, so fierce, that she 
ignored and denied, even to herself, the poor quality 
of his affection for her. But in spite of all her ignor- 
ing and denying, her heart received blow after 
blow. « .. 

So Henri, with his roses, and his little attentions, 
and the smell of his pipe, and his masculine voice, 
somewhat modified the pain in her heart. Nina, on 
her part, was more grateful with the passing of each 
day for his presence there, and for the improvement, 
thanks to that presence, in the uncomfortable climate 
of her aunt’s moods. 
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As for him, he early admitted to himself that he 
was greatly attracted to Nina, and in a way that he 
did not remember to have been attracted to a woman 
before. She made no effort to charm him, but ac- 
cepted him as a friend with perfect simplicity. She 
made him no pretty speeches, appealed in no way to 
his sympathies, and as for his senses, he told himself 
that he might, as far as she was concerned, have had 
none. ‘That, doubtless, was to have been expected 
from a woman so engrossed in another man, and yet 
he had known plenty of women who, in her place, 
would not have been unwilling to attract and enlist 
the erotic interest of a man like himself. 

Contrary to the general estimate of the conduct to 
be expected from Latins, he had—except in so far as 
the situation appealed to his writer’s mind—no thought 
for his own gain. He was capable of exerting himself 
to please Nina, of putting up with Mrs. Caldwell’s 
oddities, of acting as buffer between two sensitive 
women, and of spending a great deal of time in the 
company of one of them—and one who attracted him 
more than a little—without any ulterior motive. And 
there is no one who can more meticulously and mark- 
edly avoid any suggestion of love-making than can a 
Frenchman when he has made up his mind so to act. 

And by the following Saturday afternoon, thanks 
to the Marloes, he had gathered enough material for 
one of the essays in Je Trouve, an essay which he 
intended to call ‘“‘“Avez-Vous Vu?” 

On the morning of that day, Nina announced to 
him that she had accepted an invitation to go to a 
tennis party given by some rather stuffy neighbours, 
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and that she intended taking him with her. Exercise, 
she said, she must have now and then, and the Marloes, 
who were giving the party, were the only people within 
easy walking distance. She warned him that it would 
be dull, that the Marloes were stodgy people who con- 
sidered themselves, for obscure reasons, ““The County,” 
but that by going he would learn something of the 
survival in modern England of a class of people who 
had not changed since the days of the Prince Consort. 

“The wonder is,”’ she said, “that they’ve asked me. 
I can only suppose that as they don’t listen to gossip 
and never read the divorce reports, they know nothing 
about my affairs. But then,” she added, “if they 
didn’t know, they would surely have asked Morton, 
too.” 

However, they went, leaving this problem unsolved, 
and Henri actually found himself in that England that 
every Frenchman imagines. 

He had dressed himself in white, as for a sacrifice, 
he said, and Nina found his costume impeccable ex- 
cept for the presence of a rather bright blue stripe in 
the otherwise snowy whiteness of his trousers. But 
being a woman, this departure from the ordinary 
seemed to her unimportant. She provided him, in 
spite of his protesting that he played “‘like a baby,” 
with a still serviceable racket of Morton’s, telling 
him that there would be plenty there who played no 
better; and they set out. 

At the tennis courts—which were grass, and were 
laid out close to an ugly house of yellowish stone with 
hundreds of narrow windows and many steep gables 
—a sight met their eyes that made them pause and 
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look wildly at one another, and filled Nina with a 
longing to turn and fly. Here were women—rows of 
women; women standing, women sitting, women run- 
ning about. Old women, young women, girls and fe- 
male children, with here and there a small boy, per- 
haps, but indiscernible in the midst of so much femi- 
ninity. Across the lawn, separated from the predomi- 
nant sex by thirty yards or so, was gathered a little 
group of men, among whom was a parson. There were 
perhaps six of them altogether, gathered on the outer 
edge like bubbles on a glass of water. Henri, whose 
first despairing thought was that all the women were 
ugly, gradually perceived, as they drew nearer, that 
one or two of them were not. There was one in par- 
ticular, a rather plump girl with large eyes and nicely 
rounded ankles . . . if Nina deserted him, he would 
know where to turn for solace. Not to that group 
across the lawn, certainly. For a Frenchman, finding 
himself among many women, will never gravitate, as 
will an Anglo-Saxon, to the only man or men present, 
but always to the most attractive woman, and there 
he will remain, unless uprooted by duty, unmindful of 
the others. 

Only one of the three courts was in use, and that 
was being played upon by four women. On the other 
two courts, struggling with broken nets, were gar- 
deners and men-servants, and they were presently 
joined by the group of men who now saw and wel- 
comed an opportunity for action of sorts. 

‘So tiresome,” said Mrs. Marloe to Nina, hurrying 
up to them as they joined the spectators, “‘but it’s al- 
ways the way when the nets are first used. You see 
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they've been put away all the winter. But they’ll soon 
have them right, and then we can have some nice 
games. I’m so glad you brought a partner; we’re 
rather short of men to-day.” Nina introduced Henri. 
‘Ah, a Frenchman! How delightful! Do talk to my 
gels, M. Bougier. J think they speak French so pret- 
tily.” 

A thin woman, Mrs. Marloe, with a thin, red-brown 
neck, a white knitted dress that clung, and immense 
pearls. Looking anxious and vague at the moment 
because of the nets and all this bother of forming sets 
and introducing people, but not forgetting her ‘“‘gels”’ 
for a single instant. Where were they? She looked 
about her. Phyllis was playing; that was all right. 
Daphne . . . where was Daphne? Ah, there she was, 
doing nothing; quite conspicuously doing nothing. She 
caught Daphne’s eye and beckoned. 

“Daphne, my darling, here is Mrs. Morton Cald- 
well—you remember her, even though she does come 
to see us so seldom. And Monsieur ’ she mur- 
mured something, even Bougier forgotten—‘‘my 
youngest gel. Take him off, my pet, and make him 
play tennis. There’s sure to be a court ready soon. 
Make up a nice set, will you, darling? And see that 
there are balls . . . dear child, she’s been longing to 
play, but I told her she must wait her turn.” 

Daphne, a girl of about seventeen, chinless, ap- 
pallingly thin, and with too few petticoats on, so that 
the sun made silhouettes of her meagre legs, moved 
away with Henri, whose face was like a thundercloud, 
without having to be told twice. 

Nina, conscious of inanity but seeing no help for it, 
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murmured: ‘How she has grown!” And depression 
settled down upon her and a longing to escape. Ten- 
nis—did they call this tennis? And as for the “gels” 
waiting their turn, they were both playing, the little 
dears, while fifty looked on... . 

“Tt was so nice of you to come,” Mrs. Marloe was 
saying. “I always think that people will turn out for 
tennis when you can’t get them to move for anything 
else. It’s wonderful how popular the game has grown. 
Have you seen the new steel rackets? I hear they'll 
quite take the place of the old ones. Do you know if 
that’s true?” 

Nina said she hadn’t seen them, but Mrs. Marloe, 
who never listened, was already introducing her to 
some people whom she said she ought to know. 

“‘T suppose you’re very good ?”’ inquired a fat woman 
with red cheeks, who was wearing, with great effect, 
a bright pink jumper. And Nina, judging that she 
was referring to her tennis and not to her morals, 
answered: 

“Oh, no. Very bad indeed. I play so very little 
now.” 

Nor did she seem likely to play, she thought. ‘Two 
courts were filled now, Henri on one, partnered by 
Miss Daphne Marloe, while on the third court two 
gardeners and two would-be players still struggled 
with the net. Help in the shape of a new rope would 
soon be forthcoming, rumour said. Henri was hitting 
wildly, angrily. Daphne had better look out, thought 
Nina; she little knew the danger she was in, there at 
the net. 

“I suppose you’ve seen the new steel racket,” said 
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the fat lady in the pink silk jumper. “I hear they’re so 
good and wear forever, though I should think they 
must be hard on the balls.” 

Nina said that she hadn’t seen them, and then added 
despairingly, ‘I do hope they’ll let us play soon.” 

“It’s so lucky the rain held off,” volunteered the 
other. ‘We've had such a lot of rain here lately, and 
I hear it’s quite parched in the North.” 

Nina, watching Henri, saw him hit the ball with a 
really admirable follow-through stroke, which, how- 
ever, was unfortunately misdirected. It soared far 
above the nets and proceeded with a sort of joyous 
flight over small trees and lawns, descending, with 
a perfect curve, in a meadow, where it rolled into a 
ditch. 

“Ah,” thought Nina, “something to do at last.” 
And sprang up to go after it, only to find that five 
women and three little girls had started up at the same 
instant. She sat down again with a sense of frustra- 
tion. 

Presently a wiry, elderly little man approached her 
and said: 

“T remember you . . . you’re Mrs. Caldwell, young 
Mrs. Caldwell. Now I expect you can play a good 
game of tennis, so I’m going to ask you’’—he dropped 
his voice confidentially—‘‘to be my partner. We'll 
make up a four, a nice four. Me, you, Mrs. Doyle’— 
turning to the fat lady—‘you'll play, Mrs. Doyle, 
won’t you? That’sright. And. . .” he looked about 
him, “Ah, there’s a nice gel . . . a verynice gel . . .” 
He approached the round and pretty creature who had 
caught the eye of Henri. ‘‘Miss Holcomb, I want you 
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to make up a nice fourth. There’s you, me, Mrs. Cald- 
well who has consented to be my partner, and Mrs. 
Doyle. Here comes a man with a new rope. We shall 
soon be all right. We'll have a nice four.” 

Miss Holcomb looked at Nina and made something 
very like a fleeting grimace which somehow established 
the fact that she’d been avoiding that particular old 
gentleman for the best part of the afternoon. 

“T think,’ said Mrs. Doyle, “that if we want that 
court we'd better go and stand on it.” 

The old gentleman was of the same mind. 

“Yes, yes, let’s go and stand on it. We mustn’t be 
cheated out of our nice four.” 

Nina supposed she ought to feel grateful to the old 
gentleman for providing her with the only game she 
seemed likely to get, and for saving her from further 
discussion of the new steel racket, and as soon as the 
net was up they began to play. Henri and Miss 
Daphne Marloe finished their set just as the game was 
started, and Henri firmly detaching himself from his 
late partner and sitting on the ground, which he rightly 
judged would be too damp for her, smoked a cigarette 
and watched Nina. 

The wiry old gentleman played with astonishing 
skill considering his years, and they won easily. Mrs. 
Doyle, though a hard hitter, was a slow starter, and 
Miss Holcomb’s thoughts were too much taken up 
with Henri, for she was under the impression—and 
was only partially wrong—that he was sitting there 
for the pleasure of watching her, so took care to look 
her best even when in pursuit of a ball. Her game 
improved slightly, when, the damp having begun to 
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penetrate, he presently got up and walked away in the 
direction of the house and the crowd of spectators, 
but by that time the set was lost to her beyond re- 
trieving. 

Nina, the game over, was about to go to Henri’s 
rescue, when she saw Miss Daphne Marloe approach 
him where he was quietly sitting in the sun, and, with 
an adroitness that would have done credit to an older 
woman, take him away into the house for tea. 

“May he forgive me for this,” thought Nina, and 
feeling that tea, next to flight, was the most desirable 
thing, was about to follow, when Mrs. Marloe caught 
her and introduced her to a wizened little woman with 
roses in her hat, who, it appeared, was a new neigh- 
bour. This lady did not play tennis, but was only 
too ready to talk about it. Had Nina seen the new 
steel rackets? She’d heard they were going to be quite 
popular. Whereupon Nina said that she’d never seen 
one, but that she’d been hearing a good deal about 
them just lately, and suggested that they go in to tea. 
On the way in they encountered Colonel Marloe, a 
ruddy little man whose hobby was meteorological study 
and the eccentricities of the rainfall in the British 
Isles. He had a rain gauge in the garden and liked 
talking about it. He stopped them to tell them how 
much rain had fallen within the month, and to add that 
while Sussex had had more than its share, they were 
positively parched for rain in the North. 

By this time Nina was herself incapable of uttering 
anything but the most futile inanities. She felt com- 
pletely flattened out, and thought with longing of the 
moment when they could decently take themselves cf. 
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They would have tea and go.. . immediately 
ALC oye ce 

Tea was a sit-down meal, served with considerable 
ceremony by two men-servants and two maids, in a 
large, Victorian dining-room, where ladies feeding 
swans and girls opening letters by latticed windows and 
cavaliers chucking pretty serving maids under the chin 
jostled each other on the walls. Here she found Henri 
seated between Miss Daphne Marloe and the agile old 
gentleman, and sitting down opposite to them at the 
long table, she was just in time to hear Daphne ask 
Henri in French if he had seen the new steel 
facketisa: 

His reply, which was in English, was short. 

“No, I have not.” Then catching Nina’s eye he 
pulled himself together and said, raising his voice, but 
speaking in level and monotonous tones: 

“T do not play tennis much. I do not like tennis 
much. I do not like even to talk of tennis much. I 
will talk of anything else you like. I will talk of 
dresses. I think the style of ladies’ dresses is very 
pretty this year, do you not think so? I like very 
much the long skirts. I find they are more graceful 
than the short ones. I like best Callot of all the dress- 
makers in Paris. Have you been to Paris? But you 
are too young perhaps to go to Paris. But you will all 
the same go to Paris some day, will you not?” 

Nina thought it better perhaps not to catch Henri’s 
eye again, and tried to carry on a conversation with 
her neighbour, who, it appeared, had a sister who 
actually possessed one of the new: 

“When I talk to you in French,” she heard the chin- 
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less one complain to Henri, “you oughtn’t to answer 
me in English, you know.” 

“Ah,” he cried, still in that language, “‘it is better 
that I talk to you in English, Mademoiselle. If I were 
to speak to you my own language, I would perhaps 
say things it is better not to say. You see, I am a 
Frenchman, and all Frenchmen are very wicked. And 
so I talk English because it is easy to be good in Eng- 
lish, as it is also easy to be good in England. If I 
lived in England I could perhaps be good, too, but I 
do not, and I do not stay long enough to become good. 
And so I must tell you that you sit next to a very wicked 
Frenchman who writes wicked French books that I 
hope you will never read.” 

The girl’s eyes widened. 

“T read quite a lot in French,” she said. ‘Do tell 
me the names of some of them. I don’t believe they’re 
wicked at all.” 

“But certainly they are wicked,” he replied, bent, 
Nina saw not without apprehension, on being pre- 
posterous. ‘So wicked that they are not even published 
in England. And I must not tell you their names, be- 
cause if I did and you were to read those books, there 
would soon be started a Society for the Prevention 
and Abolition of all French Books, and then I would 
starve and all my friends would starve, and it would 
be very sad indeed for us, but we would not be missed 
Aten aN 

This, clearly, was a reaction from the new steel 
racket and the vagaries of the rainfall, and something 
ought to be done about it. Nina tried, with no success, 
to create a diversion. Henri had been speaking loudly 
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and clearly, and half the people at the table were 
listening. It was then that Miss Daphne Marloe 
dropped what is commonly known as a brick. 

“Oh, I wonder,” said the chinless child, “if you 
wrote a book called’’—she mentioned the name of a 
novel that had successfully shocked two continents— 
“my sister read it and she said it was very silly.” 

“Silly! Henri’s face could never before have been 
called upon to express such vivid and varied emotions. 
“Silly! I am glad if you can call that book silly! 
That is magnificent. No, I did not write it. Ha, ha! 
A book that young English girls call merely silly. 
That is beautiful! No, Mademoiselle, I do not write 
books for children. So they read that book and call 
it silly! I do not understand this. I donot. J might 
call that book silly . . . but young English girls . . . 
no, certainly I do not understand at all.” 

The agile old gentleman, who was an uncle of Mrs. 
Marloe’s, came to the girl’s rescue. 

“T dare say my nieces,” he made haste to say, “have 
merely heard the book spoken of. Now, my dear 
Daphne, suppose you and I arrange a nice four after 
tea. I suggest that it be composed of . . .”’ he looked 
about him . . . “me, you, Mrs. Doyle, and the vicar. 
There, that will bea nice four. Come along, my dear.” 
He got up briskly. “I expect there will be an empty 
court by now. Perhaps we had better go and stand on 
it while Mrs. Doyle finishes her tea.” 

But the chinless one was tenacious. 

“Don’t you want to play again, Monsieur Bouvier ?” 
she asked. “We could have you instead of the vicar.” 

Henri was still looking stunned. 
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‘You are very kind, but I think it is better the vicar 
should play,” he said, and passed a hand over his hair. 
So they did read these books and called them silly . . 
no, he did not understand. 

Nina got up and he rose and followed her. His 
spirits seemed to be broken. 

‘I’m for home,” she said, “‘and I expect you are.” 
She wanted to go somewhere where she could laugh, 
and was half afraid to look at him for fear her feelings 
would be too much for her. 

“I must talk to you,” said Henri, ‘‘or I shall die. 
Explain these people tome. They can talk of nothing 
but tennis and the weather, one yet they permit their 
young pauepsets to read. 

“Girls,” said Nina, steieeting with her mirth, ‘“‘read 
what they want to read these days, Henri.” And 
seeing the bewilderment on his face she added, “Don’t 
take the gaucherie of a silly little girl so seriously.” 

‘All the same,” he protested, “‘she has been thrown 
at my head by her mother. Does she wish that pure 
young child to marry a wicked Frenchman of whom 
she knows nothing at all?” 

Nina, standing with Henri a little apart, felt that 
she must defend her hosts. 

“My dear Henri,” she said, “these people may be 
stupid, but they’re certainly not worldly. It’s the un- 
worldliness of Mrs. Marloe that makes her send the 
child to play tennis with you the moment you ar- 
rive.” 

‘“‘And the sun shines through that child’s petticoats,” 
he persisted. “I suppose that is unworldly, too.” 

Nina laughed helplessly. 
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‘You don’t suppose anyone would display such legs 
intentionally, do you?” 

He was about to answer her when Miss Holcomb 
came up to them, her large eyes fixed on Henri. 

“We're looking for a man to make up a fourth,” 
she said with admirable directness; “I wonder if you 
would come and play with us?” 

A look of aversion came into Henri’s face. An 
hour ago he had hoped for an introduction to this 
young woman. Now he looked at her as he might 
have looked at a snake. At the same time he bowed: 

“T regret, I do not play tennis any more to-day.” 

Nina softened his refusal with: 

“T’m afraid it’s my fault. I’m going home now, 
and I’m taking Monsieur Bouvier with me.” 

“Oh,” said the young woman, rather crestfallen. 
“Then perhaps some other time.” 

‘‘Perhaps,” said Henri, and bowed again. 

They found Mrs. Marloe. 

“You're not going?” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, dear, 
must you? I was just hoping to get up some good 
sets . . . and my eldest gel was wondering if you 
would play with her, Monsieur. . . .” 

Nina said her aunt would be looking for them, and 
they'd already stayed longer than they should have 
done. 

‘Then perhaps some other day,” said Mrs. Marloe, 
with her vague smile. Suddenly she called Nina back, 
and, catching her by the arm, drew her aside. 

‘““My dear,” she said, “I’ve just heard, officially, 
that is, about your divorce. I’m so dreadfully sorry 

. it’s too, too sad. But do think of us as your 
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frienas . . . my gels admire you so much, and if we 
can ever do anything for you at any time. .. . Be- 
cause one’s had a long and happy married life oneself, 
it doesn’t mean that one can’t sympathise all the 
Mave. 

Nina said appropriate things and said them warmly, 
and went away with Henri. 

“You see,” she said, “they’re kind. ‘They’re stupid, 
but they’re kind. I had no idea she would be like that. 
We may laugh at these people, Henri, but I’m certain 
that every country has them, and that every country 
needs them, what’s more. . . .” 

“T want to know one thing,” he said. ‘One small 
thing. Have you or have you not seen the new steel 
racket ?” 

Their walk home was hilarious. 


Chapter [1X 


ONY arrived one Sunday morning in a new 
a Bentley car, of which he seemed both proud 

and somewhat ashamed, as people are of the 
extravagances that, with consummate ingenuity, they 
manage to prove are really economies. This car, Nina 
gathered, would last him his lifetime, and prove a 
blessing to his children and grandchildren—those 
shadowy descendants of a confirmed bachelor. 

He arrived, looking rosy, solid and prosperous, 
seeming to give the lie to all those carping dark-siders 
who insist on finding the world unsatisfactory. Nina, 
looking at him with an affection that was faintly tinged 
with ironical amusement, thought that if one were 
very hungry, a bite out of Tony’s cheek, low down 
toward the ear, would be rather choice, and would 
probably taste like the best undercut,’ flavoured with 
horse-radish sauce. She made up her mind that it 
would be wise not to be alone with him. She felt in no 
mood to listen to his: 

“Now look here, Nina. You take my advice and 
stick to Morton.” 

“How are the turnips?” she asked him. 

The farm, he told them, also addressing a quiet and 
observing Henri, whom he had previously greeted as 
though they had met the day before, had been doing 
badly in his absence. His sister’s husband was a fool 
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who thought that the sole use of turnips was to shoot 
partridges over. But now that he was back and once 
more installed at Copthalls, things were going to be 
very different. 

“Farming,” he explained, as they sat under the trees 
in the garden, “is the most important industry in Eng- 
land to-day. If some of the brain-power and money 
squandered on politics and play acting and on crazy 
schemes were put into growing wheat, we’d be a good 
deal better off as a nation than we are now. Improve 
the land! That ought to be the slogan of every pa- 
triotic Englishman. I’m as fond of sport as anyone, 
but the turnips I shoot over have got to be the best the 
soil can produce.” 

Nina agreed with him, but said that she always 
found turnips a little depressing. 

‘Wheat is different,” she said. ‘When you talk 
about wheat I see open, rolling country and standing 
grain, and the wind playing on it, acre after acre. 
And I can see granaries and mills and ships and trains, 
and millions being fed. But turnips . . . when you 
talk about turnips I only see you tramping over muddy 
fields in your great boots, talking to your agent and 
poking at a root here and there with your stick.” 

Tony was used to having his hobbies gently ridi- 
culed by Nina, and rather liked it. He was a dear, 
thought Nina, but there was a slow, turnipy streak in 
him somewhere. . . . If only there had been a bit of 
Tony in Morton, and a bit of Morton in Tony .. . ! 

Tony and Henri presently embarked on politics, and 
Nina, who for some reason didn’t feel like talking, 
reclined on cushions and looked up at the patterns the 
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sky made through the trees, and wondered how long 
the peculiar brightness of the day would last, for it 
seemed to her to be one of those days that are beautiful 
and doomed. The sky was too blue, the sun too bright, 
the greens too astoundingly green. And then she saw 
coming up over the shoulder of the hill that looked 
down upon Thakstead great grey clouds that meant, 
with the help of a shepherding wind, to put out the 
fire of the sun. She saw this with a little sinking of 
the heart, for it seemed to mean more than that they 
would merely have a rainy afternoon and be obliged 
to stay indoors. . . . The clouds presently moved up 
higher, with a slow movement that was almost imper- 
ceptible to the eye, and a vast grey shadow fell on the 
whole countryside. 

And meanwhile the two men talked on, never notic- 
ing that the sun had gone, and she heard Tony tell 
Henri that while he saw France’s point of view per- 
fectly, and while he didn’t profess to be an earnest 
Christian, still, he was convinced that it was sometimes 
damned good policy to forgive your enemies and get 
on with the business of the world. And just then she 
saw Foster crossing the lawn toward them, walking 
with quick steps, and with a look just behind her eyes 
that implied important news that must be told at 
once. 

She reached the group under the trees and addressed 
herself to Nina. 

“Miss Nina, I’d like to speak to you, please.” 

And privately, her eyes seemed to say. She was 
sternly excited, and Nina, observing this, got up at 
once, that apprehensive heart of hers beginning to beat 
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immoderately, and walked away with her out of ear- 
shot of the others. 

“T don’t want Mrs. Caldwell to see me here,” said 
Foster looking back at the house. ‘She might guess. 
Mr. Morton’s here, Miss Nina, and wants to talk to 
you. He’s in a car, just outside the gate. He came 
round to the kitchen window to find me, and he give us 
a fright, looking in like that. He doesn’t want Mrs. 
Caldwell to know he’s come.”’ 

This most unusual procedure startled Nina. 

‘“‘There’s nothing wrong, is there?’’ she said quickly. 
“He’s all right?” 

“As to health, miss, I should say quite,” Foster 
made haste to assure her. ‘In other respects, of 
course, I couldn’t express an opinion. As soon as I’d 
talked to him, I went upstairs to your room and 
brought down your waterproof coat and an old felt 
hat, as it’s going to rain. So if you can just slip out 
to the gate without being seen, I think I can keep 
Mrs. Caldwell from knowing.’ She added, “Don’t 
be late for lunch, though, or she’ll be sure to ask 
questions.” 

She looked severely up at the sky as though she had 
come out for no other purpose, shook her head, and, 
turning, walked quickly back to the house, leaving Nina 
wondering whether or not she ought to tell Tony 
and Henri of Morton’s unexpected coming. She de- 
cided it would be safer to do so, and interrupted their 
conversation just as Henri was saying that other 
people’s problems are always easily solved, by a hur- 
pec: 

‘“‘Morton’s here and wants to speak to me.” 
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They both got up and stood looking at her, Henri’s 
face quite expressionless, Tony’s plainly concerned. 

“I’m going out with him for a few minutes,” she 
went on, “and Aunt Agnes isn’t to know anything 
about it. I'll be back in plenty of time for lunch. 
And if you want anything meanwhile, ask Foster for 
it. 

“T say, Nina, ought you ?” Tony began, but 
quickly changed it to: “I hope there isn’t anything 
wrong. If there’s anything I can do... .” 

“Thank you, Tony,” she said, “T’ll let you know.” 

She walked slowly toward the house, not daring to 
hurry for fear Mrs. Caldwell, who was able to con- 
struct much from little, should see her. But as soon 
as she had picked up the hat and coat Foster had 
brought down for her, she ran, without stopping to 
put them on, down the whole length of the drive, for 
she knew the trees there hid her from the house. And 
while she was running to meet Morton, Tony was say- 
ing with some heat to the discreetly silent Henri: 

“‘He’s got no business to come down here to see 
her. Why couldn’t he write, or ask his solicitors to 
write? That’s what he ought to have done—damn 
casualseliérn\.nl2 

And his annoyance was such that he snatched up the 
Sunday paper, and before he knew it he was in the 
middle of a column on dress notes from Paris, his 
brain half aware of the fact that, while for evening 
wear the Victorian mode was winning favour with 
many, the sheath dress continued to hold its own. He 
came to himself and tossed the paper aside. 


“Think Pll go for a walk,” he said, and left Henri 
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alone under the tree, watching his departure with 
amusement. For Henri the situation had increased 
in interest, for here was a man who was in love and who 
did not know that he was in love . . . a state of mind 
impossible in any but an Englishman. Henri consid- 
ered—and he was a man of experience—that one of the 
greatest pleasures connected with falling in love lay in 
being exquisitely conscious of each successive stage of 
the jou: :ey. He would have said that to know himself 
was the chief business of the adult; and that to be un- 
certain of one’s own feelings or motives, to be other 
than acutely and accurately aware of one’s own emo- 
tional states was worthy only of the child or the 
adolescent. He was quite certain that Tony’s indigna- 
tion sprang less from Nina’s unconventional attitude 
toward her divorce than from the man’s own unadmit- 
ted love for her. It was true that the breaking up of 
her marriage was causing him concern, for he was 
happy in seeing her happy, or thought that he was, 
which is the same thing; but what was really upsetting 
him now, Henri concluded, was her infatuation for a 
man who would very soon cease to be her husband 
at all. 

Well, well, life was beautiful! Only he would very 
much have liked to know something of that meeting 
inithe*road: ... .. 

“And I will not be there to give her sherry,” he 
thought, and smiled a little, and lighted his small pipe. 

But he need not have concerned himself with that. 
Nina had scented trouble from the first moment of 
Foster’s appearance, and that put a totally different 
complexion on this meeting with Morton. She was 
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now all agitation and concern. Her feelings as she 
hurried out to him, reaching the gate just as the first 
heavy drops of rain came splashing down on the wide- 
leafed chestnuts overhead, were the feelings of a lov- 
ing and anxious sister. She had no thoughts of how 
they would meet, or look at one another; or how she 
would hide her too great joy at seeing him; but told 
herself : 

“It can’t be anything very awful . . . if he’s there 
in the car he’s well, and there couldn’t be anything 
worse than if he were ill... .” 

It never once entered her mind that he could have 
come there to ask her to take him back as her husband. 
That would have been so totally unlike him that the 
possibility of it never so much as occurred to her. 

An open car with the hood up waited some twenty 
yards down the road from the gates. Morton, his 
back turned to the road, stood beside it, and her first 
glimpse of him showed him bending over it as if he 
were investigating some engine trouble, which she 
guessed was for the benefit of a man and a woman driv- 
ing by in a Ford, who might or might not have been 
village people. They were out of sight by the time 
she reached him, and seeing that there was no one 
else on the road, he took off his hat and walked a little 
way to meet her, smiling that peculiarly charming 
smile of his . . 

“Hello, Nina! It’s good of you to come out. I 
hope you don’t mind our meeting in this clandestine 
way, but there seemed to be nothing else for it.” 

Her eager eyes, scanning his face, saw little wrong 
there. He looked well . . . tired, perhaps, and, or 
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she imagined it, a shade thinner, but otherwise just as 
he always looked. And although it struck her that 
he looked tired, she was aware, as she always was, of 
his invigorating vitality. More looked out of his eyes, 
she always thought, than out of the eyes of any other 
man or woman she had ever encountered; a more force- 
ful and vivifying beam, straight from his eyes into 
hers. 

“Morton! I was terrified when Foster said you 
were here. I was afraid something had happened. 
There’s nothing wrong, is there?” 

“Tm very much afraid there is, my dear. I’ve got 
nothing but unpleasant news for you—about money, 
of course. How is mother?” 

“Much the same, I think. Neither better nor worse. 
She isn’t down yet.” 

“She'll have to hear, too, sooner or later. That's 
why I wondered. . . . Well, we'd better not stand 
here in the rain. Put on your coat and hat, and I'll 
take you for a run in the car. It’s going to pour 
presently.” 

He helped her into her coat and watched her pull 
her hat well down over her hair. 

“That’s better. Will you have a cigarette?” 

“Please,” she said, taking one, “if you’ve got bad 
news for me.” 

He started the engine. 

“T suppose we oughtn’t to be seen together if we 
don’t want to be talked about, but there won’t be © 
anyone on the Graybrook road in this rain.” 

“T don’t much care if we are seen,” said Nina, get- 
ting in beside him. For her, even calamity had, or 
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might have, its compensations, for here she was with 
him for the first time since he had told her that she 
must do what she thought best, contented as a cat by 
the fire, with God knew what hanging over her. 

“Well, if you don’t mind,” he said, and turned the 
car off the main road into a narrower one. “I don’t 
suppose there’s much risk, and I had to see you.” 

He drove slowly, holding the wheel lightly with his 
right hand. Presently he turned his face toward her 
and met her eyes, and at the same time his left hand 
found hers and held it. The surprise of it deprived 
her for the moment of the use of her brains or tongue, 
but after a few seconds’ speechless disquiet, during 
which she sat absolutely motionless, her thoughts re- 
turned to her, and she realised that this was his way 
of administering an anesthetic before operating, and 
that he was now about to tell her what he had come to 
tell her. 

She let her hand remain quietly under his, and 
said: 

“Well, Morton? ‘Tell me.” 

“My dear, [hardly know howto. But I think you’d 
rather have it straight, bad as it is. And look here, 
I’m not going to make any excuses for myself. You 
know it isn’t my habit, and so if there are any excuses 
to be made, you'll have to make them for me.” He 
took his hand away then, and said, looking steadily at 
her, ‘““To put it plainly, Sparling’s has gone smash. 
It'll be in the papers to-morrow. We did our best 
to save it. I put in the last shilling I could lay my 
hands on, but it was no good. We're clean broke, 
Nina. Absolutely, clean broke.” , 
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She seemed then to hear an echo of her own words to 
Tony: 

“Tm always a little afraid of these small private 
banking houses. . . .” 

The rain was beating down now on to the cover of 
the car, splashing up from the road, making a loud 
hissing as it fell on the leaves of the trees, blotting out 
distances, and running continuously down the wind- 
shield, making it difficult for Morton to see, so he at- 
tended to the business of driving, and Nina sat with 
her eyes on his face, trying to realise the gravity of 
what he had told her and finding it difficult because of 
his mere presence. 

“But how did it faneer? How can a thing like 
that happen overnight, so to speak?” 

He explained then that there was nothing overnight 
about it. The bank had been in difficulties for some 
time, but naturally one didn’t spread a fact like that 
abroad. Crofton Reid, the senior partner, had for 
the past eighteen months been embarking on a policy 
that Morton himself, who was certainly no stickler 
for over-conservative and old-fashioned methods of 
banking, had disapproved of. In his desire to push 
business he had been making loans on insufficient se- 
curity. He had been issuing notes of hand where it 
seemed to the junior partners madness to do so. The 
bank, eighteen months ago, Morton said, had been as 
safe as the Bank of England. It had its adequate 
reserve, no one doubted its credit, its finances were 
sound. But of late, Reid seemed to have been ani- 
mated by a craze for speculation. Realisable securi- 
ties with a low but sure profit no longer satisfied him, 
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and he had been lending the bank’s deposits where divi- 
dends were high, but where there was undoubtedly a 
risk. Some of their oldest depositors had become 
heavily indebted to the bank and were approaching 
bankruptcy, and Reid had made them additional ad- 
vances in the hope of retrieving their affairs and getting 
back both the old and the new loans. He had accepted 
such securities as dubious mines and businesses that 
were already in difficult circumstances. Little by 
little, Morton told her, the credit of the bank had been 
questioned, and vague rumours had begun to circu- 
late. Then some of their largest depositors had begun 
drawing out big sums of money, and that, of course, 
was the beginning of the end. It wasn’t long before 
the bank had reached the end of its reserves, and yes- 
terday, fearful of a run, they had decided to suspend 
payment and wind up the business. 

‘And there,” he said, “are the facts, in the simplest 
language I could clothe them in. But the devil of it 
is,’ he went on, “the very devil of it is that Reid has 
run for it. JI wouldn’t have believed he could have 
been such a fool. I went to his house last night and 
was told he’d gone to Spain about four hours earlier. 
I expect he’s gone anywhere else but to Spain, but any- 
how, he’s gone, that’s certain.” 

“Morton! she cried aghast. “Leaving you 
ideo ae 

“Oh,” he said; “it’s the bankruptcy court for me all 
right. I did what I could. I put in every penny I 
could lay my hands on in the hope of saving it. But 
no blame can attach to me. I’m ruined, that’s all. 
Reid must have gone mad. God! If he’s sane ll 
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choke the life out of him one of these days. Damned 
roare-to run for it... 1” 

“This is terrible for you, Morton,” she cried, afire 
with sympathy and indignation. ‘What a beast, and 
what a coward! What will you do? What is there 
that you can do?” 

“At the moment, nothing,” he answered, “‘except file 
a petition for bankruptcy. I hope I’ve made it suff- 
ciently clear to you that we're all in the same boat. 
We haven’t a hundred pounds between us. That's 
what I’ve come down to tell you. We’ll have to sell 
Thakstead, I’m afraid.” 

She stared at him. 

“But Aunt Agnes . . . how has Aunt Agnes... ? 
Morton, you surely can’t mean that she . . . you 
didn’t borrow from her, did you?” 

“My dear girl, of course I borrowed from her. 
And from everyone else. The bank had to be saved. 
There was a fair chance that we might tide it over 
if we acted promptly. I wrote to her and told her 
that the bank was in temporary difficulties, and said 
that while I didn’t think for a moment there was any 
real danger of a crash—lI still had faith in Reid then 
—at the same time, if the crash should come, we would 
crash with it. And I said I thought that we ought to 
be prepared to put in a substantial sum in case a crisis 
should arise. Well, you know how she hates being 
confronted with a situation that demands action. She 
wrote at once to say that she couldn’t bear having to 
make such a decision, and begged me to agree to her 
putting the whole of her securities and shares and so 
oninmyname. I could then do, she said, as I thought 
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best, and she wanted to know as little about it as pos- 
sible. She suggested that I bring Mr. Ridley down 
here for the day, prepared to do this, and wrote to her 
bank at the same time telling them that she wished to 
make such a transfer. So I came down with Ridley 
a week ago Thursday, and the thing was arranged. 
Didn’t she tell you?” 

“Not one word.” 

“Well, I felt that it was all for nothing. The crisis 
came. I did my best, but the best was not good enough. 
It all went . . . that’s why I say we'll have to sell 
Thakstead. Things couldn’t be worse, Nina. They’re 
absolutely as bad as they can be.” 

And as Nina was silent with a silence that must have 
seemed to him condemning, he exclaimed: 

“Oh, yes, I’m entirely to blame, I suppose. Say so! 
I oughtn’t to have sent good money after bad. I’ve 
gambled and lost. If I had gambled and won, I'd 
have been a fine fellow. For God’s sake, Nina, don’t 
imagine that you’re the only sufferers. This has been 
hell for me, and it will continue to be hell. There’s 
no one on this earth who loathes poverty as much 
asiiida.:’ 

‘The thing that chiefly concerns me at the moment,” 
said Nina, quietly, “‘is that I believe this will kill Aunt 
Agnes. I don’t for one moment believe that she’ll 
survive it.” 

“Well, put that idea out of your head. People 
rarely die of the things we think will kill them. I’ve 
often noticed it. She’ll weather this if we only break 
it to her the right way, and I think I know how to do 
that.” 
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“When will you do it?” 

He considered this. 

“Yes, when, that’s the question? I'll come down 
one day about the middle of the week. . . say 
Wednesday. .. .” 

“But what about the newspapers ?” 

“Oh, Lord, yes! I’d forgotten the newspapers 
for the moment. You can’t keep them from her, I 
suppose? No, that wouldn’t do.” 

“You must tell her to-day,” said Nina. 

“Things seem to point to that,” he agreed. “I see 
a pleasant Sunday afternoon in prospect. Well, that 
can’t be helped. Only I feel as if my nerves were all 
on the stretch as it is. I haven’t slept the last two 
nights.” 

She had already noticed that around his eyes, which, 
like most grey eyes, had very clear whites, were dark 
shadows, and that his cheek-bones, always fairly prom- 
inent, were now rather more so. He looked, in fact, 
like a man who had passed through a mild bout of 
fever. And she told herself that it was a terrible thing 
that the face of any one human being should be as dear 
to any other human being as his face was to her. Ter- 
rible. Her critical faculties were put to sleep, her dis- 
passionate judgment swept away by the extraordinary, 
the incredible dearness of that profile and that person- 
ality. He had acted, she supposed, with almost crim- 
inal foolishness. He had done that which y as prob- 
ably indefensible in touching her aunt’s money. And 
when he broke out, as he presently did, in a bitter 
condemnation of Crofton Reid and all his acts, she 
thought that someone who loved him less could have 
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shown him that he himself was far from blameuess. 
But for her it was an impossibility, because already in 
her own mind she was defending him from hostile and 
outside criticism. 

But when he said again that Thakstead would have 
to go, she exclaimed: 

“Tf I feel as I do about that, what will Aunt Agnes 
feel?” 

‘And what do you suppose I feel?” he inquired, as 
though she had slighted him. 

“Oh I know, Morton, but we’re young... . 

“I’m aware,” he interrupted, “that I don’t come 
well out of this. In addition to the other indictments 
against me, I’m unlucky. But I’m not so thick-skinned 
that I don’t feel it, so I’d be grateful if you’d spare 
me all the reproaches you can. You may call me a 
libertine, a gambler, and anything else that you feel 
inclined to call me, but unfortunately for myself I 
haven’t yet reached the point where I can inflict trouble 
on others and be insensible to their feelings.” 

“Tt isn’t my habit to reproach you, Morton,” she 
said. 

He stopped the car suddenly under some dripping 
trees by the side of the road and lighted another 
cigarette, and, as he shook out the flame of the match, 
he said: 

“T’d like to put it on record, Nina, that you’re a 
brick. You've taken this like the marvel you are, and 
I can’t thank you enough for it. The trouble with 
me to-day is that I’ve got to try to be humble and re- 
morseful when I feel a great deal more like breaking 
heads. That’s what’s the matter. . . . If I could 
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lay my hands on Reid and half kill him I’d feel better. 
My God, Nina! I can’t be a poor man. I can’t. I 
wanted to travel; I wanted to live. I wanted to buy 
expensive cars. I wanted the best wines. I wanted 
a house in Green Street that’s just come into the mar- 
ket, with every modern improvement in it. I wanted 
ten servants for Thakstead. I wanted to do the 
whole place over. I wanted to give you a handsome 
maintenance that would make you independent of 
mother. I wanted to get good nurses for her so 
that you could enjoy life. I wanted a thousand and 
one things. . . . How the devil can I be a poor man? 
itelivou tecan't 3 a8 3”? 

It was clear enough to Nina that he was suffering, 
and she had never seen him suffer before. He detested 
most of the Christian virtues, meekness and humility 
in particular, and she feared that calamity would rouse 
in him only the spirit of rebellion. And she won- 
dered if one of the things that this calamity would de- 
prive him of was not something that greatly concerned 
her, and made up her mind that she would ask him 
now, for there might never be a better moment. 

“Morton, tell me . . . among other things, did 
you want . . . to marry Audrey?” 

She saw the muscles of his face tighten. She knew 
exactly the feeling, too, that caused it. He reacted 
to her question as a snail half-way out of its shell 
reacts to the touch of a pointed stick. And imme- 
diately she laid her hand on his arm, sorry that she 
had spoken, and said: 

“Never mind. Don’t answer unless you want 


to ” 
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“The answer,” he replied, without looking at her, 
“is both in the past tense and in the affirmative.” 

“You did want to marry her . . . until the crash 
came?” 

He made no direct reply to that. 

“The point is,” he said, ‘that I don’t want it now. 
She’s been a good friend to me, and still is. She put 
money into Sparling’s when she knew that other people 
were drawing theirs out. It was a gallant effort, and 
I’m not likely to forget it. She’ll never get it back, 
and she knows it.” 

He seemed disinclined to start the car again, but sat 
smoking and talking, with intervals of silence, while the 
rain streamed down, and rich damp odours came to 
them from the moss on the banks, and from the young 
bracken in the woods, and from the wet tree trunks. 

About Audrey, Nina could not trust herself to say 
much. ‘The pain of it all was still too recent, and the 
mere mention of her name made the jealousy she had 
suffered from, and had hated herself for suffering 
from, re-echo in her heart. But it would have been 
idle to deny that the shock of the news of Sparling’s 
failure, and of the probable loss of Thakstead was 
not somewhat mitigated by the comforting knowledge 
that he did not, now, want to marry Audrey, what- 
ever his wishes may have been earlier. 

“Oddly enough,” Morton went on, “I met Old Nel- 
son Soames at my club yesterday. He knew about 
Sparling’s, of course, and he asked me if I’d ever 
thought of selling Thakstead. He doesn’t like me any 
too well, and I knew he must have wanted the place 
pretty badly, or he wouldn’t have spoken to me at all. 
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He’s been looking for a country house for his daughter 
Pamela, who’s getting married this week. She’s his 
favourite, and he wants her somewhere within easy 
reach of Orme. I told him that I might be induced 
to sell Thakstead, if I thought I could get my price 
for it, and he promptly made me an offer which was 
better than the price I had meant to ask. I told him 
I was afraid it wasn’t enough, and he advised me to 
think it over before refusing it. I think if I tell him 
he can have it for a thousand pounds more, he’ll offer 
me five hundred more, which I'll accept. So I imagine 
that Thakstead is as good as sold.” 

“T suppose,”’ said Nina, after a painful little silence, 
“that we’re lucky to have found a buyer so promptly. 
And it’s pleasant to think that Audrey will be able to 
come and stay here after we’re gone.” 

He gave her a keen and penetrating look. 

“You’ve got every right to be bitter about it,” he 
said. “I know that, but don’t be, Nina. Don’t.” 

With one of his sudden impulses, as sudden as rare, 
he put an arm across her shoulders. 

“I don’t enjoy hurting you, whatever you may think. 
If you’d rather old Soames didn’t have Thakstead, Pll 
tell him the deal’s off. Shall 1?” 

It was an affectionate and brotherly caress, and she 
took it as such, merely saying that it was no use going 
in for that sort of face-spiting, and she supposed she’d 
get used to the idea in time. Then she freed herself 
from his arm with a determined movement, that firm 
lower lips of hers that Henri so enjoyed watching once 
more incontrol. She said they must come to some de- 
cision about when and how to break the news to his 
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mother, and that as soon as possible. She thought 
it would be best for her to go back presently, and for 
him to follow a few minutes later. He could then 
announce his arrival to Mrs. Caldwell, and suggest 
that, in spite of the conventions, he be allowed to stay 
to lunch, a thing which she would be only too happy 
to have him do. This meeting in the road must be 
kept a secret, and she herself and the two men must 
be properly surprised at his appearance. After lunch 
she thought he had better go upstairs alone with Mrs. 
Caldwell and get the worst over. 

“T’ll be downstairs,” she said, ‘‘in case I’m wanted. 
You'll only need to call me. And I think I'd better 
ring up Dr. Prestwick and ask him to come here—it 
will seem just a chance and friendly visit, of course— 
about four.’ 

“T suppose I’d better be alone with her when I tell 
her,”’ he assented. 

‘And Morton, dear’’—the “dear” was involuntary, 
for old habits of this sort are strong—‘‘put it on thick, 
won’t you?) You know what I mean—about caring for 
her more than ever, and seeing more of her, which, of 
course, you'll be able to do, if we go to London to 
live.” 

He said he’d remember. He said he was dreading 
it more than he’d ever dreaded anything in his life. 
He then took her back to within twenty yards of the 
gate again, to wait there until his watch should tell 
him it was close on one o’clock; and as she hurried 
back to the house, she turned and waved her hand to 
him encouragingly, thinking that it seemed impossible 
for them even to get divorced like other people. . . . 
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ENRI, at the end of that day, thought he might 
include in his volume of essays one called, ‘An 
English Family Receives Bad News.” 

For the fact was that he was tremendously impressed 
by the gallant way in which the three women—he in- 
cluded Foster—refused to be overhelmed by what 
appeared to him to be an unmitigated affliction. To 
be under the necessity of living quietly and simply in 
one’s own home he thought was not too great an evil, 
but to lose that home and have no other in prospect 
seemed to him to be a tragedy indeed. Especially for 
Mrs. Caldwell, to whom comfort and congenial sur- 
roundings were necessary if life was to be made bear- 
able for her. 

During lunch—and even then Nina and, of course, 
Morton knew of the catastrophe, and, as he after- 
wards learned, Foster as well—they were all posi- 
tively merry. Mrs. Caldwell, unconscious then of 
what was hanging over her, and with three agreeable 
men about her, seemed to grow younger, and made 
little jokes at which she laughed immoderately. Colour 
came into her sallow cheeks, and her eyes brightened. 
She drank some port, which, she admitted, was strictly 
forbidden her, and when Nina remonstrated, she told 
her fiercely not to be a kill-joy. With Morton beside 
her, irregular though his presence there was, she felt 
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herself to be once more in the warm and comfortable 
centre of her little universe, instead of clinging precari- 
ously to its whirling outer edge, unwanted and unseen. 

And Morton had never made himself more agree- 
able. Henri watched him with the envious and ap- 
praising eyes of a slightly built man for one of per- 
fect proportions and physique. Those pellucid grey 
eyes of his had always been his most attractive fea- 
ture, and now that his face was slightly lined and 
deeper in colour, they were even more noticeable. 
Henri came to the conclusion that it was the width 
across the eyes and the full cheek bones that gave to 
his face that slightly foreign look, and seemed to sug- 
gest the Slavic mother that most people believed in. 
Certainly it was a pleasure-loving face, but not a pas- 
sionate or cruel one; and if one looked for weakness, 
it would have been difficult to say where it lay—weak- 
ness, that is, beyond the ordinary weakness that one 
may look for and find in the majority of faces. . 

On the whole he was a man who might arouse admir- 
ation even in men, but particularly Englishmen, for 
was he not a fine fencer, an admirable cricketer, a 
capable tennis player? To a man who does such 
things well, Henri mused, much, even the less venial 
sins, are forgiven. 

He watched and listened whenever Morton spoke to 
his wife—for she was still his wife—with close at- 
tention. 

“He!” his thoughts ran, “She calls her ‘my dear.’ 
That is splendid! But it is also, of course, brotherly. 
She makes no sign of liking it or disliking it. She is 
looking very well to-day in white, which suits her. 
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That is a nice silk dress, a dress that will go to the 
wash-tub, and is therefore right for the country. She 
is right also to wear a red leather belt with it. She 
is always neat, and her hair is always neat, like a 
Frenchwoman’s. The English may like the type called 
‘fluffy,’ but the French, never. A woman should al- 
ways look as though the cat had licked her. That 
mouth of hers is very firm to-day. Tenacité... 
tenacité . . . where will it lead her?” 

Tony said very little, though Morton talked to him 
freely. He talked about farming, and brought up the 
debatable point of whether or not it was possible for 
England to feed herself, but even that failed to draw 
Tony out. He disapproved too strongly of Mor- 
ton’s presence there, and Nina saw this, and guessed 
easily enough what was passing in his mind. Well, 
it didn’t matter to her what he thought. He would 
know soon enough why Morton had come. 

Lunch—they called it that because they so hated 
the very sound of Sunday dinner—spun itself out for 
an hour and a quarter, and they got up from the table 
at half-past two. It was talk rather than food which 
had kept them there, and it was Morton who did most 
of the talking, deferring the evil moment like a small 
boy who hopes that his bedtime will be postponed by 
his artless chatter. He wouldn’t let Mrs. Caldwell 
and Nina leave the room before the men did. He 
said it was a barbarous custom, and should be dis- 
couraged in civilised homes—a point in which he was © 
heartily seconded by Henri, who had dined in English 
houses in Paris and had been cruelly bored, he said, 
by male talk over the wine, while the women wasted 
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their sweetness in the drawing-room. But the meal 
came to an end at last, and Mrs. Caldwell said she 
must go to her room and rest for a while, and wouldn’t 
Morton come and talk to her while she was lying down? 
Morton and Nina dared not look at one another then, 
so great was their dread: Morton’s for his own ordeal, 
Nina’s for her aunt’s. But he went up with her like 
a hero, taking her arm with a filial tenderness that 
made Henri raise his eyebrows, for he suspected, and 
rightly, that Morton did not find it easy to be filial. 

In the drawing-room, which was directly under Mrs. 
Caldwell’s bedroom, Nina told Henri and Tony of the 
failure of Sparling’s Bank, pausing to listen at inter- 
vals for some sound from upstairs, but hearing none. 
When she said that they would have to sell Thakstead, 
Henri saw tears come into her eyes, but they came no 
further, and it is doubtful if Tony saw them at all, for 
he was too angry with Morton to watch her. The 
news enraged him. ‘This was the last straw, dammit! 
What business had Morton to touch Mrs. Caldwell’s 
money? Let him play the fool with his own if he 
liked. No matter if she had given it to him of her 
own free will—of course she gave it to him. She 
would give him her eyes and ears if he asked for them. 
He got up and walked about the room, his indigna- 
tion increasing, until Henri thought it was time for 
him to slip out and leave them together. Tony had 
an unhappy knack of saying the wrong thing to Nina 
and making her angry. He had no finesse. Henri, 
too, had occasionally made her angry, but when he 
did it, he did it intentionally, for the pleasure of see- 
ing her eyes flash, and her quiet self-control vanish. 
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It vanished the moment he had left the room, and she 
cried out, exasperated: 

“Tf you can’t talk to me like a friend, Tony, at least 
try not to talk like a dyspeptic great-uncle. I won't 
have it. And I will not allow you to abuse Morton. 
After this, ll keep things to myself.” 

Which caused him to change his tone very promptly, 
and he swung round with his hands in his pockets and a 
look of contrition on his fresh-coloured face. He 
went and sat down by her on the sofa, amazed at the 
storm of anger her news had aroused in him, but he 
put it down to the fact that these two women were 
strangely situated and strangely alone, and that they 
had put and were continuing to put their trust in a 
man who, if he was not exactly a scoundrel, was most 
certainly a badly broken reed. And having known 
Nina practically all her life, he couldn’t sit by and 
see this go on unmoved. 

So he sat by her, his hands on his knees, and apolo- 
gised for behaving like a dyspeptic great-uncle and said 
that he wouldn’t do it again. 

“But what will you do?” he asked. ‘How will you 
live? And where? You'd better come down to Cop- 
thalls, both of you, until you can look around. The 
house is three times too big for me alone, and I'd be 
only too happy.” 

She had forgiven him ae his outburst, but she shook 
her head nevertheless. 

“Thanks, Tony, but I think not. I must go up to 
London at once and look for some rooms somewhere. 
I feel I must get Aunt Agnes settled as soon as pos- 
sible.” 
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“She'll hate living like that,” he said, ‘‘and so will 
you.” 

‘How do you know I will?” she asked. “Perhaps 
I'll like it. Think what a change it will be for me. 
No housekeeping, no small worries; London instead 
of the awful monotony of the country... .” 

“It’s the first time I ever heard you call the country 
monotonous,” he observed. 

“Which proves,” she said, “that I was turning into 
a cabbage. London will be very good for me.” 

“Dingy, dismal room,” he protested, “bad food, 
dirty servants, no Foster. . . .” 

“Oh, don’t talk about Foster!” she cried, for he 
had touched her in a vulnerable spot. ‘“That’s almost 
the worst thing of all. I told her, as soon as I'd 
seen Morton, and she was so brave about it. I can 
hardly bear to think of losing her, Tony... .” 

He nodded sympathetically, and said after a pause: 

“Do you think she’d come to me? I need a Foster 
pretty badly at Copthalls, and she might like it better 
than going to strangers. And when you come down, it 
would seem more . . . well, more homelike, wouldn’t 
itt, 

“It’s the best suggestion I’ve ever heard you make,” 
she said. 

“Well, then, you ask her. It’s only a bachelor 
house, but she can run it as she pleases. I won't 
interfere.” 

Nina said impulsively : 

“There are times, Tony, when I think you’re a sort 
of well-fed and earthly angel.” 

‘“‘And there are other times,” he told her with sur- 
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prising quickness, “when you look on me as a superror 
sort of turnip.” 

But Nina had no intention of letting him see how the 
shaft had gone home. 

“I don’t know why you say ‘superior,’ ” she laughed, 
and while they were both amused by their own non- 
sense, the calamity faded for an instant from their 
minds, but was recatled soon enough by the sound of 
voices on the stairs. 

Tony got up. 

“Here they come. . . . I think I’ll go for a walk un- 
til tea-time. She seems to have taken it well, anyhow.” 

He went out by the French windows just as Mrs. 
Caldwell came in, leaning on Morton’s arm. Nina 
sprang up to go to her aunt’s side, but Mrs. Caldwell 
waved her away. 

“Tm all right. I’m only holding Morton’s arm 
because I want to.” She took her usual place on the 
sofa, Morton sitting down beside her, and leaning 
against the cushion he placed behind her back, she 
said: 

“Thank you, dearest . . . but I think it’s I who 
ought to be doing things for you. . . . Morton tells 
me he’s already written to you about the failure, Nina, 


and he’s just told me all about it upstairs . . . poor 
boy! You can see what he’s been through . . . and 
not a word of complaint, not a sign . . . and he’s 


seen it coming for a long time... . .” 


“It’s you who have been wonderful,” he told her, 
and then to Nina, “‘She’s been simply amazing; I 
couldn’t have believed that anyone could have taken 
the news so bravely.” 
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Nina went to her aunt and kissed her, for she saw 
that it was the right moment for it, and was surprised 
when Mrs. Caldwell retained her hand and said, hold- 
ing Morton’s hand at the same time: 

‘We must do everything we can to help him. I 
have things that I can sell, and I expect you have, 
Nina. I tell Morton that if Mr. Soames wants the 
furniture he may have that, too. ‘We would only have 
to put it in storage, which would be expensive, and 
he’d probably give a better price for it than anyone 
else would. I'll keep a few things, of course.” 

Nina was astounded at her aunt’s courage and calm- 
ness. She agreed that it would be best to let the fur- 
niture go too, and said that she thought of looking 
for rooms such as Henri had in London, if she and 
Morton approved. 

“Rooms,” repeated her aunt thoughtfully, “‘yes, they 
always sound quite attractive to me. You go out 
and buy what you like to eat, and the landlady cooks 
it for you. It must be rather cosy. And Morton will 
be able to come in every day, and stay to dinner 
sometimes. 3...” 

‘And take you to a theatre now and then,” he 
added. 

She smiled at him and said it would be lovely. 

“And I won’t shut my eyes at night,” she said, ‘‘and 
imagine I see forests of weeds in the garden or cracks 
in the ceiling, and when I see Nina open a bill, I won’t 
hold my breath for fear it’s three times as big as it 
ought to be, and that we won’t be able to pay it... .” 

But for all her aunt’s calm it was obvious to Nina 
that she had received a shock, and that it was Morton’s 
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tenderness and the prospect of a change that would 
bring him closer to her that was upholding her now. 
And she didn’t want him out of her sight or reach for 
an instant. Even Nina now came within the radius 
of her aunt’s softer mood, owing to the fact that she, 
too, would suffer through this catastrophe. As for 
blaming Morton for what had happened, no such 
thought, as far as Nina could see, had entered her 
mind. The greater the calamity, the less will women 
trouble to attach blame to the authors of it. It was 
so with Mrs. Caldwell. It was so even with Nina, 
who thought, even where Morton was concerned, more 
clearly; but while some small part of her brain 
whispered that he should never under any provocation 
have touched her aunt’s money, at the same time she 
saw well enough that the need had been desperate, and 
that under the circumstances a man must do his utmost. 

And then Dr. Prestwick came in to make a friendly 
Sunday afternoon call, infinitely relieved not to find 
Mrs. Caldwell prostrate. He was told the bad news 
by her, and after he had expressed his sorrow and 
sympathy, and that most sincerely—for he was far 
more distressed than he allowed any of them to see— 
he observed that this calamity, like most calamities, 
had a bit of silver lining up its sleeve, and that if he 
had been asked as a doctor what would have been 
best for his patient, he would have said—and, indeed, 
had often said—a complete change of scene. 

“I should have prescribed London,” he said. “I 
should have advised you to look at human nature for a 
while instead of trees and grass. I don’t know of any- 
thing on earth more diverting than a London street if 
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you’ve eyes to see. ‘Take your mother to the revues, 
Morton. A good revue will do her more good than 
all the medicine I’ve given her in the last five years. 
As for Nina a 

“Oh, I know I’m rusty,” she said. “You needn’t 
tell me that. Do you know that I haven’t spent a 
night in London since Morton and I’’—She stopped, 
but dared not leave it there, and finished courageously 
—‘‘since Morton and I had the flat in Curzon Street ?”’ 

Which brought the divorce into the minds of four 
people who had momentarily forgotten it, and created 
a temporary embarrassment—an embarrassment which 
seemed to Nina so absurd that she added with a brave 
little flourish: | 

“T shall be so thankful when the decree is made 
absolute, won’t you, Morton? [ think this half-way 
business is extremely difficult.” And got up to get 
a cigarette, for she found that when she was with 
Morton it was easier to smoke than not. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered, proffering her a 
lighted match. “I’ve taken it differently, I think. I’ve 
had a sort of in statu quo feeling about the whole thing, 
ever since the lawyers first got to work. But then I 
suppose a man is never so much married or so much 
unmarried,” he laughed, ‘‘as a woman is.” 

The doctor, who was more anxious that this topic 
should be dropped than anyone else in the room, 
asked: 

“But what are your plans? What will you do?” 

Mrs. Caldwell said that she and Nina thought of 
taking rooms in London, and Morton said that he had 
some plans for himself that he would unfold later, as 
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they were rather hazy at the moment. Money was 
the crying need, and he meant to waste no time about 
finding ways to make it. 

“But you'll tell me first what your plans are, won’t 
you, dear?’ asked Mrs. Caldwell, and he said that he 
would, of course. And then she reminded him that 
next Thursday was his birthday—the birthday that 
she had chosen for him. 

“You must come down for the day,” she said, add- 
ing with a brave attempt at a smile, “it will be the 
last birthday you'll ever spend at Thakstead.” 

So it was, he agreed. June twelfth. Yes, of 
course he’d come down. As for its being the last 
birthday he’d spend at Thakstead, there were other 
country houses in England as good as Thakstead, and 
he’d have one of them before he was very much older, 
and then he’d have as many birthdays there as she 
liked. And while Mrs. Caldwell was adoring him for 
his courage and optimism, and Nina mentally com- 
mending him for his tact, the doctor was thinking: 

‘Trouble may be just what this young man needs. 
He seems to me to have improved already . . . unless 
he’s so thankful at having got through this without a 
scene or a heart attack that’s he’s willing to promise 
anything.” 

He presently got up to go, saying that he wouldn’t 
stay to tea, and Nina followed him to the front door 
and stood talking to him there. 

“It’s astounding,” said the little man, “the way she’s 
taken it. Astounding! I wouldn’t have believed it 
possible. It seems that she can bear anything from 
Morton except indifference. As long as he’s near at 
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hand and showing her any affection, she'll be all right. 
Bugis ae? 

“Tt’s to-morrow and the next day that I’m dreading 
most,” said Nina. 

He touched her arm with an impressive finger. 

“Exactly! Look out for a reaction. Telephone to 
me if you see any signs of it, and I’ll come over at 
once. Let me see. . . . Morton’s coming down on 
Thursday . . . that’s something for her to look for- 
ward to in the near future. Meanwhile, I should dwell 
if I were you on the benefits to be derived from living 
in London and going to theatres and concerts and so 
Ona. ss. 
‘Which, of course, we'll be too poor to do,” she 
said with a little smile. 

“That may possibly be so, but she’s vague about 
money and may not think of it. It’s the next few days 
that give me the most anxiety. Is your young French- 
man staying on?” 

Nina thought he was. 

“Anyway, I’ll try to persuade him to stay until we 
have to begin picking up. He’s cheerful and com- 
panionable.” 

“Well,” he said, “she mustn’t sit and brood over 
things. As for you, Nina, my spirit takes off its hat 
to you. You are incomparable.” 

She looked quickly away. 

“Don’t say that . . . appreciation is the last thing 
I can bear to-day. Id rather listen to Tony’s tirades.”’ 

“Well, well, you know what I think of you. By the 
way, is Morton going to marry the Soames girl .. . . 
Mrs. Langdale?” 
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“T think not.” 

‘Ah, I wondered. And here I may be indiscreet and 
impertinent—tell me if I am. Do you ever think of 
changing your mind before the decree is made abso- 
lute ?” 

“T think about it a great deal. 

“Well, then?” 

“No. I want my divorce. It makes my position so 
much stronger.”’ 

“Curious!’’ he remarked. ‘Your devotion, I mean.” 
And then his small, penetrating eyes twinkled and his 
face broke into deep lines. “And yet perhaps not alto- 
gether surprising. You needn’t take this entirely to 
yourself, my dear, but I’ve noticed that women fre- 
quently place more value on the flowers of a sinner 
than on the life-long devotion of a dull and good man. 
Well, good-bye, good-bye!”’ 

He got into his car, a small coupé now, protected 
from all weathers, and was driven off, waving his hand 
to her from the little window at the back. Dear little 
man! She thought he was more wrinkled, thinner, and 
more crane-like than ever. Otherwise he was just as 
she had always known him—unfailingly kind, unfail- 
ingly reliable: . .-. 

She went out of the front door and walked around 
through the garden to the drawing-room door, step- 
ping over the puddles left by the rain. 

The downpour had stopped half an hour before, 
and the sky was perfectly clear again; a flawless gem 
of a day now, though the trees still dripped moisture, 
the birds shook showers of rainbow drops from the 
leaves; and in this clear, green and blue radiance, Thak- 
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stead seemed to have given itself up to Sunday reverie. 
Blackbirds and thrushes were already busy on the 
lawns, and the river Shard ran like a live blue ribbon 
between the pink, mauve, and white aubrietias that 
hung down thickly over its banks. A moor-hen with 
a bright red bill swam there with her young brood, and 
the lilac bush at the bend of the stream was heavy 
with bloom, and Nina thought that a finer eye than 
hers could have perceived the incense arising from its 
flowers into the warm, moist air. 

And as she stood looking at all this loveliness, she 
tried to lighten her own heart by telling herself that 
for years she had been buried alive here; that she 
needed crowds and talk and movement—-that she 
needed new friends, new ideas, new surroundings. Her 
life had been restricted as few women’s lives are nowa- 
days. She had had only that strange and not very 
happy honeymoon in Paris, she had had a few bright 
months shot through with painful things in Curzon 
Street, and all the rest of her married life had been 
spent unnaturally and unsatisfactorily here at Thak- 
stead. All she had really to thank Thakstead for was 
its own beauty. That, and for her happy childhood 
with Morton. And now she tried to persuade her- 
self that she was quite ready to let it go. . . ready 
and glad... . 


Morton went back to London immediately after tea, 
and Tony about an hour later. Henri, left alone with 
the two women, exerted himself to amuse them, and 
for the remainder of the day he did not find this too 
dificult. But Mrs. Caldwell soon lost her mild exalta- 
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tion of the first day, and seemed to crumple and grow 
small and pitiful. The prospect of this move into the 
unknown—for all her married life she had lived at 
Thakstead—frightened her now that Morton was no 
longer with her, and Nina found it impossible to keep 
her mind off the coming change. The fact of poverty 
she simply couldn’t grasp at all. Money she only 
understood when she held it in her hand and reckoned 
that a pound would pay for a taxi from Victoria Sta- 
tion to Harrod’s Stores and buy her a few handker- 
chiefs or possibly a new pair of gloves as well. When 
she made out a cheque someone very obligingly hon- 
oured it because they knew her; because she was Mrs. 
Caldwell, of Thakstead, and wouldn’t dream of trying 
to cheat anybody. Now that she heard there was 
scarcely any money left for her to draw upon because 
Morton had diverted it to other uses, she felt that 
people who knew her must go on honouring her 
cheques because she was still Mrs. Caldwell and per- 
fectly honest, and a lady. And although she was be- 
wildered and frightened by the change that had come 
into their lives, she clung to the hope that now Morton 
would devote himself to her as he never had done 
before, and that as a mother she would at last come 
into her own. 

She had never believed that he would marry Audrey. 
She had never asked him, because people of her type 
and period do not like to speak of unpleasant things, 
and think that ignoring them is the best way of dealing 
with them. She thought of Audrey as the sort of 
woman who tempted men, and she could not believe 
that a man who had been led astray by such a woman 
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would want to spend his life with her. Of Morton’s 
other infidelities she knew or pretended to know noth- 
ing, and she hoped that for some time, at least, he 
would remain absolutely free. Free of Nina, whose 
love, she believed, had always been greater than Mor- 
ton’s, and was therefore cloying to him, and free of 
Audrey, who was a vile woman, who tried to wreck 
men’s lives. He was now, she hoped, safely past this 
Scylla and this Charybdis, and would for a while be 
hers and hers only. That was what he had promised 
her that first day, and it was that promise and other 
promises that encouraged her labouring heart. 

She was ready in good time for lunch on the morning 
of the twelfth. A young woman who was expert with 
the irons had come from Thakstead village to wave 
her hair, and Foster had helped her to dress, taking 
care not to say, “It won’t be much longer that I can 
do this for you,”’ which were the words that kept re- 
peating themselves in her mind. Neither Mrs. Cald- 
well nor Nina could remember whether Morton had 
actually said he would come for lunch or not. Having 
lunched there once, there seemed no good reason why 
he should not do so again, but it happened that nothing 
definite had been said about it. He had merely prom- 
ised to come down on the twelfth, and as he did not 
arrive for lunch, Mrs. Caldwell was disappointed, but 
felt certain that he would come very soon after. So 
she sat in the drawing-room waiting, but after a while, 
feeling restless and not wanting Nina and Henri to 
see her anxiety, she went upstairs to her room to be 
restless there. She found a time-table in a drawer and 
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studied it. A train reached Thakstead from Victoria 
at I.45—it was a quarter past two now, so he hadn’t 
come by that one—another arrived at 3.27 and an- 
other at 5.18. He would hardly come on the 6.10 or 
the 6.45. She felt certain that it was the 3.27 that 
would bring him into her . . . unless, of course, 
he had decided to motor down .. . but he had said 
that he didn’t intend to use Crofton Reid’s car 
again. 

She presently took up the morning paper which she 
had not yet read, and wincing a little and with some 
disquiet, looked to see how much prominence had been 
given to the failure. Monday’s, Tuesday’s, and 
Wednesday’s papers had been full of it, but she was 
relieved to find that interest in the affair was dying 
down, as far as the general public was concerned, 
though doubtless those creditors who had been prom- 
ised twelve shillings in the pound at some distant date 
were still keenly interested in the proceedings. Mor- 
ton’s name, to her great comfort, had been little men- 
tioned, attention having been drawn almost entirely to 
the man who had run away. To-day there was no 
mention of Morton’s name at all, and she soon put the 
paper down and tried to doze a little in her armchair, 
and she was sitting there when Nina opened the door 
a few minutes later to see if she wanted anything. No, 
she was all right, she said, and didn’t want anything. 
She thought she would sleep presently. She looked at 
the little clock which stood close to her elbow and saw 
that it was nearly time for Morton to be there if he 
came, as he must come, by the 3.27, and she wanted to 
be quite alone. So Nina went out again, closing the 
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door softly, and going downstairs found that Christine 
Hargreaves had come, having walked over from Gray- 
brook. She was getting very fat, and the doctor had 
told her she must take exercise, and as she hated games 
she had to fall back on walking, so trudged the four 
miles to Thakstead, meeting her car on the way home, 
once or twice a week. 

She had married comfortably and lived in the manor 
house at Graybrook, where her life seemed to be given 
over to the practice of all the domestic virtues. Stan- 
ley Hargreaves was an affectionate and unimaginative 
husband, and she had three docile children, and be- 
tween them she found life tolerably dull. She had 
read everything that Tchekhov and Dostoievsky had 
published, and would have chosen for herself, if she 
could, a life that alternated, on the one hand, between 
wild gaiety and the peaks of happiness, and, on the 
other, scenes gloomy and Russian in character. She 
sometimes tried to convert her small differences with 
Stanley into scenes, but his good humour rendered 
them impossible. She was fond of Nina, but, for ob- 
scure reasons, envious of her. Even Nina’s sudden 
poverty appeared to her (what one’s own poverty could 
never be under any circumstances) picturesque and ro- 
mantic; it seemed to her that all these experiences of 
Nina’s would be invaluable to her, while the placidity 
she herself enjoyed would eventually submerge and 
stifle her individuality. She often told herself that 
while she lived surrounded by Stanley’s relations, who 
expected her to be a combination of St. Theresa and 
Mrs. Beeton, Nina had no one at all but Mrs. Cald- 
well. And although her married life had not been, 
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perhaps, serenely happy, it had at least been unusual. 
She even envied Nina her divorce. Not that she wished 
such a thing to happen to her—Hleaven forbid! But 
what she bitterly resented was the impossibility of its 
ever happening. 

So she directed her plodding steps to Thakstead be- 
cause she hoped to lose a few ounces of solid flesh, and 
because she wanted to tell Nina how grieved she was 
to hear of the failure of Sparling’s Bank, and to com- 
miserate with her—though Nina always made com- 
miseration dificult—and was stunned to find Henri 
there and Morton imminent. How commiserate with 
a woman who is hovered over by devoted men friends? 
. . . for there was always Tony . . . and now there 
was Henri; and to Christine’s mind foreigners were 
always superlatively attractive and superlatively dan- 
gerous. She remembered Henri perfectly, but had 
naturally supposed him to be either dead or married, 
one of those two things usually overtaking young men 
in the years from 1914 to 1923. She had certainly not 
expected to find him one of the family at Thakstead, 
and she was inclined to be a little censorious with Nina 
because of it. 

“My dear, do you think it’s wise? Mightn’t it pos- 
sibly complicate things in some way? I mean, one’s 
always heard that in divorce cases one has to be so 
very caretul +0.) 

“T don’t think Morton is likely to make trouble 
about it,”’ said Nina, smiling. 

“Perhaps not. But people do talk, and it might be 
very unpleasant. You know how they sometimes dis- 
tort the most innocent things in court.” 
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“T don’t know,” said Nina. “I always mean to read 
the divorce cases, and then I forget to.” 

They sat under the trees in the garden while Chris- 
tine rested, and Nina listened for the sound of Mor- 
ton’s car or taxi. 

“And how is the Honourable Mrs. Langdale?” 
asked Christine with emphasis, fanning herself with a 
paper. 

“Audrey? I don’t know. I haven’t seen her for 
over a year.” 

“Is she going to marry Morton?” 

“T don’t think so. Morton seems to think not.” 

“She ought to be made to marry him, now that 
she’s taken him away from you. The whole thing 
is disgusting and useless. What a devil that woman 
is!” 

Nina was silent. 

“It’s all very well, Nina. You won’t admit she’s a 
devil, but suppose we were all to set the sort of ex- 
ample she sets! What would the world be like, I 
should like to know? Either there’s a standard of 
morals or there isn’t.” 

“Audrey thinks,” said Nina, “that policemen and 
people who fasten their collars in the back instead of 
the front have no right to regulate love.” 

“Well, I think you’re extraordinarily flippant about 
it. Do you approve of her ideas?” 

“No, not at all. But to do Audrey justice, I don’t 
think she’s got any petty vices.” 

Christine, who was all for the petty vices, being 
the owner of one or two herself, took up a strong 
stand. 
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“I don’t understand you, Nina. You used to have 
such fine ideals about things of that sort.” 

‘““What sort?” asked Nina, who was feeling argu- 
mentative. 

“About . .. well, about the sanctity of the home, 
and decent behaviour, and about all the things that 
people seem to think aren’t worth troubling about to- 
day.” 

“Speaking of the sanctity of the home, Christine, I 
remember that you were one of the first people to tell 
me that I ought to stop shutting my eyes to Morton’s 
behaviour, and divorce him.” 

“Well, the Church recognises divorce.” 

“But not remarriage,” said Nina quickly, ‘and you 
think those two ought to marry.” 

“Oh, they’ve broken the law anyway; and besides, 
that’s not the point. You seem to think immorality is 
neither here nor there. I don’t know what you do 
think.” 

“Neither do I,” cried Nina. ‘That’s just the 
trouble. I’m trying to feel my way. I don’t know 
what I think. I listen to you and I listen to Tony and 
I listen to Aunt Agnes and I listen to Henri and I 
listen to Morton and I listen to Dr. Prestwick. And 
I read books and I read the papers and I occasionally 
go to church, and I think. And with all this listening 
and reading and thinking I’m no farther than I was 
before. Everyone’s saying something different. 
There’s a sort of confused clamour everywhere. It 
seems that there’s a war being waged between the 
people who say that everything was perfect fifty years 
ago and everything is rotten to-day, and the people 
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who say that everything was rotten fifty years ago 
and that everything would be perfect to-day if only 
everyone could do exactly as they pleased.” 

“You know perfectly well, Nina,” said Christine 
heatedly, ‘‘that there’s an inner voice that tells us what 
to think and what todo. And if we'd only listen. . . .” 

“T know there’s an inner voice, and I do listen. And 
one day that voice tells me to stick to Morton, and 
then the next day it says I did quite right to divorce 
him. And then it tells me I must cut loose from him 
altogether and go away, and then it says that there’s 
no one else who can really help him or influence him 
but me. And one day it tells me that my love for him 
is the best thing about me, and the next day it says 
that it’s positively degrading for a woman to love a 
man as I love him. And one day it says that I can 
only find happiness by living for other people, and 
then it says, ‘You fool! Get away from all this and 
live your own life. You’ve as much right to your life 
as other people have to theirs.’ That’s the sort of 
mind I’ve got. But when I go off quietly by myself 
sometimes, it says, ‘Never mind me when I get excited. 
I’m only reflecting other people’s opinions then. Do 
exactly as you are doing and listen to nobody. There 
are a great many different ways of loving, and your 
way is as good as anybody’s.’ ”’ 

“Well,” said Christine, “I can make nothing of all 
that.” 

“I’m not surprised,” Nina said humbly. ‘“I can’t 
make much of it myself.”’ 

At that moment Henri came out and joined them, 
and Nina thought what a pity it was he hadn’t come 
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earlier—he would so have enjoyed the discussion they 
had just had. She had long since ceased to wish to 
hide any opinions she might hold from him, for she 
found it much more amusing to tell him the truth about 
herself and much more profitable. 

Christine perceived that Henri was an attractive 
man besides being a Frenchman, and felt disapproval 
again. Nina really ought not to be so lax. It didn’t 
look well having men staying in the house while her 
divorce was pending, and Mrs. Caldwell, to all intents 
and purposes, was an invalid. And while her manner 
toward Nina was faintly disapproving, she made her- 
self at the same time very agreeable to Henri, and 
pressed him to propose himself to them later on in 
the summer for a week-end. He would be such a de- 
lightful change from Stanley, and he didn’t seem to 
find her too fat. At any rate, he said nice things and 
didn’t make her fee/ that she was too fat, as some men 
did . . . as Stanley quite often did. She soon got up 
to go, after Nina had persuaded her to take a cup of 
tea without sugar and with nothing to eat, and started 
valiantly off, having arranged to meet her car half- 
way. She was one of those women to whom friend- 
ship means the right to criticise freely and although 
Nina did not much mind the criticism, she sometimes 
wondered if it was her fault that they had grown apart. 
Nothing that she said or did now seemed quite to meet 
with Christine’s approval, and she regretted it because 
of their old friendship. 

And still Morton didn’t come. That fact grew more 
and more disturbing as the afternoon went on. She 
left Henri in the library writing letters, and again went 
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up to Mrs. Caldwell’s room. As she opened the door 
she saw her quickly gain her armchair, and guessed 
that she had been listening at the open window for the 
sound of his car. 

“Tt’s too bad Morton’s so late,” she said, “but if he 
hadn’t been coming he would have wired or tele- 
phoned.” 

Mrs. Caldwell moved her head sharply. 

“Of course he’s coming. He told me he would 
come. I suppose it’s that wretched bank that’s keep- 
ing him, or something to do with the bank.” 

‘Let me read to you,” suggested Nina. 

“No, thank you. I don’t feel like being read to. 
Where’s Henri?” 

““He’s writing letters. Would you like to see him?” 

‘When he’s finished his letters he might come up, 
if Morton isn’t here by then.” 

“Tl tell him,” said Nina. ‘You're quite sure there’s 
nothing you want?” 

“Nothing, thanks. Foster’s going to bring me up 
some tea soon. Has Christine gone?” 

Nina said that she had. 

“I suppose her mother will gloat over this. She 
never liked Morton,” said Mrs. Caldwell. 

Nina protested that Mrs. Barrett was much too 
fond of her to gloat, or be anything but extremely sorry 
and sympathetic. 

“You'll see,” was all Mrs. Caldwell would say. “I 
know women.” 

“But you’re a woman yourself,” objected Nina. 
“Would you gloat if you were in her place?” 

‘Thank God I’m not a catty woman,” was her aunt’s” 
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reply. And as Nina arranged some books, ‘Don’t 
bother with those, Nina. I know they’re not tidy, but 
] like them that way. I think I’d like to be quiet until 
Morton comes, unless Henri will come up.” 

Nina went downstairs again, wondering if it would 
be of any use to ring Morton up at his club or at his 
rooms. 

‘He might have guessed,” she thought, perturbed 
by his lateness, “that Aunt Agnes would be sitting 
counting the minutes.” 

She gave Henri Mrs. Caldwell’s message, and, hat- 
ing the silence of the house, was about to go out into 
the garden when Foster found her to tell her of a small 
domestic crisis. The meat had not come. It had 
never been so late before, and she thought the butcher 
must have forgotten to send it. It was long past the 
usual delivery hour. Nina said she would telephone to 
Graybrook and see what was the matter, and did so, 
Foster standing beside her. Foster was old-fashioned 
and hated using the telephone, though she didn’t mind 
taking messages. The meat had been forgotten, it 
seemed, and the butcher promised to send it by car, 
specially. It would be there in half an hour or three- 
quarters of an hour. Foster, relieved, went back to 
the kitchen, and Nina into the garden, taking with her 
a pair of scissors to trim some rose bushes and cut off 
superfluous buds. Why, why, why hadn’t Morton 
come? 

Meanwhile Mrs. Caldwell stood listening at the 
window, ready to hurry back to her chair if there 
should come a knock at the door. She could hear the 
cars passing by along the road, and sometimes the 
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noisy explosions of a motor bicycle. She knew exactly 
the sound a car made when it turned into the drive, for 
the gate was narrow, and cars were obliged to slow 
down at the entrance, and that meant that they gen- 
erally had to change gears. She listened for that dif- 
ferent note, always followed by a loud humming that 
swelled until it reached the front door. But all the 
cars were passing by, the sound of their engines grow- 
ing louder and then steadily diminishing without that 
abrupt change that her heart yearned for. Here she 
was, waiting; and it seemed to her that she had been 
waiting all her life. She was presently praying that 
just this time she might not have to wait in vain. She 
had so counted on his coming. It was his birthday— 
the birthday she had given him. He knew what his 
coming would mean to her, now that everything but 
his love was slipping away from her. It was the only 
thing left in life that she could hope for. 

She looked at her clock. A quarter to five. . 
already. She kept repeating to herself, “Send Morton 
to me, send Morton to me. Don’t let him disappoint 
me to-day. I can’t bear it.” 

Had it all been empty promises and talk that first 
day, just to tide her over the worst? Perhaps he had 
completely forgotten. She was in torment, but dared 
not give way to her feelings by crying or pacing about 
the room. She must keep very quiet; any emotion was 
so bad for her. So she continued to stand at the open 
window, listening. Not even Henri came up to see 
her. She might ring the bell and ask to see him, but 
she no longer wanted him now. As for her, she was 
just a miserable, faded, unloved old woman. She was 
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nothing to any of them. She went to the table and 
unrolled a little tissue paper parcel . . . her birthday 
present to Morton. It was a pearl tie-pin that had 
belonged to Mr. Caldwell, and that she had always 
kept in her jewel case; but to-day she had made up her 
mind to give it to Morton, to wear or sell, as he 
thought best. It had value .. . it had to her great 
value. She took it out and looked at it, but the sight 
was painful to her and she wrapped it up in its tissue 
paper again. 

And then back to the window to stand and listen 
once more. 

Her heart was labouring painfully now, and she no 
longer cared. If Morton came, it would soon be 
all right. If he did not come she might as well be 
dead. 

Twenty-five minutes to six. If he did not come in 
five minutes he would not be coming at all. She stood 
perfectly still, listening. She heard a car on the road, 
approaching the gates. Would it merely go by, as all 
the others had done, or would it turn? The noise de- 
creased suddenly, and then she heard that changed 
note that all the afternoon her heart had been aching, 
yearning for. The car was humming up the drive now, 
and still she stood rigidly at the window, both hands 
pressed against her heart. It was Morton... . it 
was Morton! Hehadcome. She heard footsteps on 
the stairs. 

And then came the pain. 

She screamed out, ‘“‘Morton, Morton!’ and took a 
step toward the door, and then cried out again, “Mor- 
ton, come quickly, Morton!” 
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What came after was only the cessation of abso- 
lutely unbearable pain, and she had no more breath to 
CLYPOUE WIE wo: 

Henri, flinging open the door, was just too late to 
catch her body in his arms. 


Chapter XI 


O Amory Street, that street or nomes-by-the- 
week, received Nina at last. She arrived there, 
after her first experience with death, in the low- 

est spirits and found little to comfort her in her sur- 
roundings. Everything she touched or looked at was 
either soiled or ugly; unloved and unlovely things, all 
of them, having the sad air of never having been 
chosen for anything but their cheapness. As she un- 
packed her trunks and spread tissue paper in drawers 
of doubtful cleanliness, she tried to imagine herself 
spending her life there, telling herself that thousands 
of people were obliged to put up with far worse. 

But her depression of spirit had less to do with her 
new conditions—for the young rise easily above their 
surroundings, knowing that the future is theirs—than 
with the experience she had just been through. She 
had felt that first day, when, hearing that cry, she had 
rushed upstairs behind Henri to her aunt’s room, that 
Morton had directly caused Mrs. Caldwell’s death, a 
fact so horrible that it dwarfed even the tragedy itself. 
But later and calmer thought convinced her that greatly 
to blame as Morton was, her aunt’s death had been, 
in a way, self-inflicted. She had slowly killed herself 
with over-anxiety and longing; she had fulfilled Dr. 
Prestwick’s early prophecies in a way that few prophe- 
cies are ever fulfilled. And had it been actually Mor- 
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ton who had come instead of the meat from Graybrook, 
the result would have been exactly the same. If he 
had come early and saved her those hours of strain and 
disappointment, then perhaps ... but he had not 
come, and there was no altering the past. He had 
meant to come; he had been detained by business con- 
nected with the bank, and had meant to telephone or 
wire, but simply hadn’t done so. . . it had slipped 
his mind. He thought his mother would realise that 
if he failed to come on his birthday only urgent busi- 
ness could have kept him. He had relied on her to be 
sensible and reasonable. 

“But, Morton, when was she ever sensible or reason- 
able?’ Nina had cried when he said that. 

Even then she had not allowed herself to lay all 
the blame on him. To be sensitive to the feelings and 
susceptibilities of others, she reasoned, isn’t given to 
everyone. It was not given to Morton. And some 
tender and feminine instinct told her that Morton, in- 
sensible as he was to the feelings of others, was him- 
self too sensitive to be able to endure blame. For it is 
often those who are least conscious of the pain of 
others who are most sensitive to their own, and Mor- 
ton was one of these. Egoist that he was, he could be 
wounded as only egoists can, and to preserve his own 
self-esteem—and self-esteem is vitally necessary to all 
of us if we are to escape suicide—he was obliged to 
deny, even to himself, that he had done wrong. Blame 
is an icy wind that strips the clothes from our bodies. 
Few of us can endure its rigours, and Morton was 
more sensitive to the cold than most. Nina, because 
she loved him, knew this. And she knew that if she 
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were to prove to him that he had been responsible first 
for their poverty, second for the death of the woman 
who had lived only for him, she would merely succeed 
in turning him against herself. 

At the funeral—Mrs. Caldwell was buried in the 
little Thakstead cemetery—he had kept apart, doing 
the necessary things mechanically, showing no signs of 
grief, his face expressionless, his head erect. What 
his thoughts were, Nina could only guess. 

She got great comfort from Henri. 

Henri was a philosopher. Death was as natural, as 
normal, to him as life. He never tried to avoid think- 
ing about it, because he knew it was a state he would 
one day enter into. While Morton during the war had 
refused to believe that death could come to him, feel- 
ing, as he had often said, that he was in some way 
invulnerable, Henri had said to himself: 

“Tt is most likely that I shall die. Very well, then, 
I shall not try to avoid death. It is hope of life that 
makes cowards, more than fear of death. I have 
had life. It is not bad, but it is not altogether good. 
I have found fault with it, like everybody. Now 
that I shall most probably lose it, I shall not cry 
forit:”’ 

He told Nina again and again of Mrs. Caldwell: 

“She died of joy. She died before she knew I was 
not Morton. Perhaps that moment was the most com- 
pletely happy one she ever had.” 

Dr. Prestwick said. 

“She may have suffered pain for a few seconds, but 
it was soon over. It had to come, sooner or later. I 
would have given her, under the most normal condi- 
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tions, five years more, but for her, conditions never 
were and never could be normal.” 

Tony wrote a sincere and affectionate letter of con- 
dolence, and asked Nina if she would like him to come 
to the funeral, but she begged him not to. She knew 
he now looked upon Morton as little better than a 
felon, and felt that it was wiser not to bring them to- 
gether. Tony believed that it was the shock of the 
failure that had caused Mrs. Caldwell’s death, and 
that he should continue to think this half-truth the 
whole truth was to Nina very desirable. 

It was Henri, therefore, who saw her through the 
days just preceding and just following the funeral. 
Under the circumstances it was impossible for Morton 
to stay at Thakstead himself, Christine Hargreaves 
had a sick child in the house, and there was no one else 
whom Nina would ask to stay. So Henri, who was 
already on the spot, remained. Two days after the 
funeral he returned to London, and Nina and the two 
remaining women servants put the house in order for 
its new owners and packed personal effects, for Mr. 
Soames—great wealth having bred in him a fondness 
for deciding large issues promptly—had agreed to buy 
not only the house but the furniture as well. The pro- 
ceeds of this sale Morton proposed dividing equally 
with Nina, but she first persuaded him to pay his most 
pressing debts, then to pay Audrey half of what he 
owed her, which, although it reduced the sum con- 
siderably, reduced at the same time Nina’s uncomfort- 
able feeling of indebtedness to a woman to whom she 
did not want him to feel too grateful, nor to feel too 
grateful herself. 
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Some weeks after her arrival in Amory Street, a 


letter came from Morton, written from his rooms in 
St. James’ Street: 


“DEAR NINA, 

“You may have noticed that I had all my fenc- 
ing things sent to my rooms here—which, by the way, 
I am giving up as they are too expensive—instead of 
into storage. The reason for that is this—I can think 
of no better way of making money than by opening a 
fencing school, and that is what I propose to do. I 
dare say it sounds fantastic, but the fact is fencing is 
coming in again—or if it isn’t, it soon will. Also, I 
already have a number of prospective pupils. I will 
require no capital, I need buy nothing, the exercise will 
keep me fit, and I hope to find a studio and a bedroom 
in some convenient part of London—Chelsea prefer- 
ably—where I can both work and sleep. What do 
you think of the idea? I hope for your approval, but 
if I don’t get it, I shall go ahead just the same! At 
any rate, the fencing school will keep me going until 
I can find something better to do, and it’s just possible 
that it may pay well. Of course, I shall ask high prices 
for lessons. Write and tell me what you think of the 
idea. ‘Yours ever, 

“Morton.” 


On reading the letter for the first time, Nina decided 
that she disliked the idea of a fencing school extremely. 
But upon a second reading she thought the matter over 
carefully and decided that Morton was right. He 
would require, as he said, no capital, he need ask 
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favours from no one—which, since the failure, she 
knew that he was strongly averse to doing—and it was 
an occupation which would be very congenial to him. 
So in the end she sat down at a rickety little bamboo 
table that had an ink-stained cover on it, and wrote: 


“Dear Morton, 

“I’m glad you want my approval, anyway. At 
first I confess I thought it was a poor plan, but I now 
see that it has much to recommend it. I'd love to go 
with you to look for a studio, but I suppose it wouldn’t 
be quite proper. I do think, as [ve remarked before, 
that the months between the nisi and the absolute are 
very difficult. But if you should happen to want my 
help in any way, let me know. I think you’re very 
lucky in having something that you can turn your hand 
to at once. I’ve been forced to realise these last few 
weeks that I’ve no talents. JI can run a house, I can 
take care of invalids, I know a good deal about gar- 
dens, and I can play the piano moderately well, but I 
don’t see how these things are going to help me now. 
How my life’s been wasted! Not your fault, my dear, 
and not Aunt Agnes’s, and not altogether mine either, 
but there itis. I must get a job, but what? I’ve asked 
Henri if he has any suggestion to make, but he’s quite 
useless. The only job he can see for me is the job 
matrimonial—not with him!—which doesn’t appeal to 
me in the least. Tony may be more helpful. I expect 
I shall be hideously lonely at times, as I know almost 
no one in London nowadays. However, I am able to 
keep a roof over my head, and that is much. 

“(My bedroom looks out over mews which are really 
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very tidy and rather attractive, there’s so much going 
on in them. There are a great many cars kept there 
and only one horse—an old white horse who draws a 
baker’s cart and whom everybody loves. Such an old 
pet he is, too. And a woman—I think a chauffeur’s 
wife—whose windows look directly into mine, has a 
tame jackdaw in a big wooden cage, and I don’t know 
whether to love him or hate him, for in the mornings 
he makes noises exactly like the rooks in the elms of 
Thakstead. 

“Henri lives just opposite, which is nice for me. We 
are going to lunch in some Soho restaurant to-day. I 
really grow fonder of Henri day by day, and it’s re- 
markable how often I agree with him, though I don’t 
always let him know it. 

“Well, this is the height of the London season, and 
the balls are in full swing, and I ache to be irrespon- 
sible and rich for a year or two, and do the things I’ve 
never done. We pre-war people have had rather more 
than our share of hard knocks, I think. 

“Tet me know what you decide to do about a studio, 
Of course, we couldn’t have come to London at a worse 
time. You will have barely started your work when 
everybody will be going away. I’m looking forward 
to the autumn and winter and really dreading the lovely 
summer months here, for within these walls, 


aoe . Summer 


Is a legend emptied of concern, 
And idle is the humor of the rose. 
“Yours, 

“NINA 99 
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As she sealed this she thought that it was probably 
an odd letter for a woman to write to her nearly di- 
vorced husband, and thought, too, how difficult it was 
under most circumstances to feel the things one was 
expected to feel. 

“T ought to hate Morton for having ‘ruined my life.’ 
I ought to avoid all mention of his name and feel un- 
comfortable when anyone else mentions it. I ought to 
dread meeting him anywhere by chance. As it is I 
know I shall never go out without hoping to catch a 
glimpse of him, and that one of the reasons I like 
talking to Henri so much is that he’s always ready to 
talk about Morton.” 

She would have been, but for Henri, hideously 
lonely, as she had said in her letter, and although she 
saw him fairly often, there were still times when her 
spirits sank lower than it was good for them to sink. 
Lady Humber, who lived in the depths of the country 
with her husband and five children, and worked hard 
for the improvement of village life, thoughtfully sent 
her a year’s subscription to the Times Book Club and 
urged her to spend the latter half of August with them. 
Christine urged her to pay them a visit during the 
summer, but that prospect did not appeal to her very 
strongly, because Christine took too much upon her- 
self in the role of candid friend, and because she was 
so censorious where Morton was concerned. Mean- 
while she answered advertisements for secretaries, and, 
as they invariably called for typing or shorthand, made 
up her mind to learn both before the winter. 

Henri came one afternoon and took her to see an 
exhibition of portraits in Bond Street. He thought 
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that modern English painting compared very favour- 
ably with modern French painting, and had already 
half finished an essay called “‘Madame Pose pour son 
Portrait,” in which he spoke of various English paint- 
ers of women and their styles, and thought that on 
the whole the English painters dealt more kindly and 
sympathetically with women than French painters did. 
They had kept the largest room until the last, and no 
sooner had they entered it than Henri left her and 
walked quickly away toward the portrait of a fair 
woman in a silver dress—a large painting that occu- 
pied a prominent place and was attracting some atten- 
tion. 

‘‘Audrey,” Nina said to herself, and followed him. 
She turned to her programme and read: 

‘““*The Hon. Mrs. Langdale.’ By C. W. Larpen.” 

“What do you think of her?” she asked Henri, 
after some moments of contemplation. 

“The woman? Or the painting?” 

“Well, the woman first.” 

“She does not know that I know,” thought Henri, 
whose memory for faces, especially when the face was 
associated with a striking dress, was excellent. 

“Oh, she is quite beautiful. She is hard. She is 
ordinary. She is the huntress type, and they are all the 
same. I think it would be agreeable to be in love 
with her for a week or perhaps two weeks. Not more. 
I think the painting is good. What do you think?” 

“I like it immensely. It’s very like her, too. I 
know her.” 

‘She is perhaps a great friend of yours,” said Henri. 
“Still, I say what I think. Am I right?” 
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“T think you were remarkably right.” 

“Fé!” cried Henri gaily. ‘I am a diviner of char- 
acter. That is splendid!” 

“Only she’s not quite ordinary,” Nina said. 

“In what way is she not?” 

She would say no more. She had described Audrey 
to Henri, but had never mentioned her name, and she 
feared that, intuitive as he was, he might guess. She 
was about to move away, having sufficiently studied the 
picture, when she became aware that Audrey was stand- 
ing behind her. She first noticed a perfume, then a 
long-gloved hand and arm held out, critically, to cover 
half the face of the portrait from eyes that had 
perhaps seen some fault, and then she heard a voice 
say: 

“Yes, I’m sure of it . . . it’s the eyes where you 
went wrong.” 

“Isn’t it your eyes,” a masculine voice asked, agree- 
ably, ‘“‘where most men. . .?” 

“I gave you that very obvious cue. But seriously, 
I think the eyes are a shade too far apart. I’ve always 
thought so. It’s a good fault in a face, but one I 
happen not to possess.” 

It was Audrey, and beside her, undoubtedly, the 
painter. Involuntarily Nina turned and looked at her, 
and at the same instant she saw Nina. She was look- 
ing very tall in a narrow black dress. Pearls enriched 
her white neck, and she wore a small black hat with 
an immense feather ornament in it well down over 
her eyes. She looked at Nina from under that tiny, 
knowing hat, smiled—‘‘Why does she paint her lips so 
violent a red?” thought Nina—and said: 
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“Nina Caldwell! I haven’t seen you for ages, and 
Ive thought about you so often lately.” Then, low- 
ering her voice, “My sincerest condolences. . . . I was 
distressed to hear of Mrs. Caldwell’s death. I would 
have written, but I thought a letter from me might not 
be welcome. I want to talk to you, particularly. Will 
you come to see me?” 

Some women, Nina thought afterwards, would have 
seen here an unparalleled opportunity for a snub. 
Some women might have turned away without speak- 
ing, or said merely, “I think we can have nothing to 
say to each other.’”’ But neither of these courses oc- 
curred to her. She was curious to know what it was 
Audrey had to say. She had never hated her, even 
when she was suffering most from jealousy, for she 
found that hate was something she couldn’t compass; 
and now she was conscious that although her heart 
was beating over-fast, she felt otherwise only that one 
emotion which, with most of us, outlasts all other 
emotions—curiosity. 

“Come to see me instead,” she suggested. “I’m in 
rooms, in Amory Street.” She gave the address. 

Audrey smiled, but seemed to find the request rea- 
sonable enough. 

“You'd rather it was that way? Very well... 
let me see . . . would Thursday at three suit you? 
Then we can talk.” 

Nina answered that it would suit her very well, said 
good-bye, and walked away to join Henri, who was 
standing contemplating a picture perhaps in and per- 
haps out of earshot; only Henri knew which. But that 
coming face to face with Audrey for the first time 
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since the divorce had disturbed her more than she 
realised, and the look on her face as she approached 
him reminded Henri of that day at Thakstead when 
Morton had appeared so unexpectedly. 

“T think we have seen enough pictures,” he said. 
“Now we will go and have tea. Or perhaps I had 
better offer you sherry.” 

She threw him a quick glance. 

“Henri, you observe altogether too much. I some- 
times think you can read my mind, and I’m not sure 
that I like it.” 

“T hope,” he said, “that I am never able to read 
your mind. [I like much better to guess what is in it. 
But what I can do is this. I can add two and two and 
make four. That I do not find too difficult.” 

“Well, you’re right,” she admitted, knowing that he 
knew. ‘“That was she. She says she wants to talk 
to me, and she’s coming to see me at three on Thurs- 
day.” 

“He!” cried Henri. ‘All this is like a Guitry play. 
And what does she want to talk to you about?” 

‘That’s what I want to find out.” 

“Ah! Now I know you are a human woman. That 
is splendid! Sometimes I think you are a sort of 
saint.” 

‘““You need never make that mistake again,” she told 
him. “There isn’t a single saintly attribute in my 
composition.” 

“Yes,” he insisted, ‘‘you are like that old saint. . . . 
I forget his stupid name, who sat on top of a pillar 
and spent all his life up there, and I am sure he was 
very uncomfortable. I hope he was.” 
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“Stylites? So you think I’m like that? What do 
I have to do to get down, off the pillar?” 

“Marry again as soon as you can, like a sensible 
woman, and then begin to live.” 

“We always get back to that,” she observed. “I’m 
beginning to learn that to the admirably practical and 
cynical French mind, marriage is like a spring-board.” 

He looked puzzled. 

“T do not know what that is.”’ 

She explained the uses of a spring-board. 

He nodded. 

“Ah, un tremplin! That is quite good and it is very 
trues 

“From marriage, from your tremplin,’”’ she went on, 
‘you dive off into love—and lovers.” 

“Not always. And it does not matter what you 
dive into as long as you dive into life. And that you 
doo: 

‘Not always,” she said in her turn. “I didn’t.” 

“Then all the better reason for doing it again. Next 
time you will.” 

“Well, for the moment,”’ said Nina, “‘let’s dive into 
Gunther’s. I’m longing for tea.” 

At tea, Henri, being in a talkative mood, pictured 
the world for her as an old man, perennially old, ailing, 
very human and somewhat wicked. He saw reflected 
in the world all the good and bad qualities possessed 
by himself. When people talked of the badness of the 
world, he knew it was not all bad, because he himself 
was not all bad; and when they talked of making the 
world perfect, he knew that the chances of that were 
equal with the chance of his becoming one of the saints 
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himself. The world was an average sort of place be- 
cause of the vast number of average people in it. 

“TI am the world,” said Henri. ‘You are the world. 
Some man sitting in the park wondering how he may 
best kill his enemy is the world. That nice young rosy 
English child carrying her dog across the street, she, 
too, is the world.” 

‘So far,” said Nina, “I don’t altogether disagree 
with you.” 

“Many people in England,” he went on, “think that 
the world is worse than ever before, because for the 
sixty years you lived under your good old queen you 
wore cotton in your ears. So also in America, for 
those two countries are moved by the same thing. 
Now, at the word of a gentleman named Freud, some 
of you begin to take that cotton out.” 

Nina, however, denied that this was so, and had a 
good deal to say about Freud and his followers. He 
claimed to have discovered new facts about the planet 
Venus, and the whole world was flocking to look 
through his telescope, as though it were the only one 
through which anything could be seen. It was, she 
thought, the same old planet, but it appeared to be 
swimming in a new light that might or might not be 
due to a cunning change in the lenses through which 
they gazed. And unless you, too, gazed and admired, 
you labelled yourself as out of date. He had made 
sex modish, in short. She thought it all very futile, 
and anyway the science of to-day is only too often the 
superstition of to-morrow, and she preferred not to 
be carried away by it. 

“It isn’t the scientists I complain of,” ale said. “I 
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have nothing but admiration for them. It’s the noisy 
crowd that follows after them. As for love, I think 
the people who talk the most about it understand it 
the least. All this discussion and dissection . . . it’s 
as though they’d taken a drop of clear spring water 
and magnified it until they’re ready to believe the 
animalculi in it are dragons who are capable of de- 
vouring the world.” 

“T find it very strange,” said Henri. “You are, in 
spite of everything, a sentimentalist about love. I do 
not understand that.” 


Nina waited for Audrey on Thursday with consider- 
able disquiet. It seemed inevitable that they should 
talk of Morton, and she was not sure that she could 
trust herself to speak of him with Audrey. But, on 
the other hand, Audrey had certain qualities which 
made such an interview possible. As Nina had said 
to Christine Hargreaves, she was not a petty woman. 
She had not schemed for Morton, nor been under- 
hand, nor wooed him in secret. She was like an earth- 
quake, or some other “‘act of God.” There was some- 
thing elemental about her. She met and conquered 
her victims in the open when she troubled to conquer 
at all, and the whole of her world saw. She was too 
well armoured with indifference to be injured by dis- 
approval, and to Nina she seemed invulnerable. 

She had never seemed more invulnerable than when 
she entered that shabby sitting-room. She was prompt 
to the minute and entirely self-possessed. They shook 
hands, which seemed to Nina absurdly like two com- 
batants before a fight, and Audrey looked about her 
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with an expression that was both sympathetic and dis- 
paraging. 

“This ...! she said, “after Thakstead.” 

“I’m very comfortable,” Nina assured her. 

Audrey took the armchair Nina offered her and 
refused a cigarette. 

“I hope Morton told you I did what I could,” she 
said. ‘You see it was I who introduced him to Crof- 
ton Reid, so in a way I feel partly responsible.” 

Nina, lighting a cigarette—for she felt that only a 
cigarette could help her through this interview—an- 
swered: 

“T know you did what you could. You did too much. 
But I didn’t know that Morton met Crofton Reid 
through you. I don’t see that it matters. He seemed 
to be a man in whom everybody had confidence. It’s 
just the fortunes of war, I suppose.” 

“Tm glad that you look at it in that light,” said 
Audrey, her long slender arms in their light suéde 
gloves lying along the arms of her chair. “Crofton 
must have gone mad. I can’t account for his actions 
in any other way. I hope with all my heart that it had 
nothing to do with Mrs. Caldwell’s death, but I’m 
afraid it must have had.” 

“It was partly that. That and the divorce, and 
other worries. Her heart was always liable to give 
out under any strain.” 

“Tm sorry, very sorry,’ Audrey said, in her rich 
and musical voice. ‘It seems to me that neither she 
nor you deserved these misfortunes; but I loathe pity 
myself and I expect you do. One of the things I came 
to say is this; please don’t urge Morton to pay me 
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back any more money. I don’t want it. I feel partly 
responsible, as I said before, and I can afford to lose 
what I lost. So I hope you will let all that rest now. 
You would be doing me a very great kindness if you 
would.” 

Nina was silent for a moment. 

“Shall we consider,” she suggested, “that all that 
concerns you and Morton only? Tl say no more about 
it, either one way or the other.” 

Audrey smiled a little and inclined her head. 

“Thank you.” Then lifting her chin so that she 
could see Nina better—for that small black hat came 
low over her eyes—she added: 

‘““Here’s another thing I want to ask you. Before 
the decree is made absolute, which ought to be very 
soon now, isn’t there any hope that you might... 
forgive him? I promise you that I would never see 
him again. And I don’t know if Morton has made 
this clear to you, but, as for marrying, we’ve no inten- 
tion of it.” 

‘So he gave me to understand,” answered Nina, de- 
termined to be as matter-of-fact as Audrey. “And 
I’ve long ago forgiven him. There’s no question of 
that. But for my own peace of mind I prefer not to 
have him as a husband.” 

Audrey looked her full in the eyes. 

‘Are you quite sure he isn’t worth all the trouble 
he gives?” 

Nina smiled a little, as though smiling to herself. 

~“There’s not the slightest chance of my changing 
my mind.” 

Audrey leaned forward in her chair, resting her 
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arms in their long, wrinkled gloves on her knees. The 
pearls round her neck swung and gleamed. 

“T won’t insult you, Nina, by saying that I regret 
what has happened. It wouldn’t be true. I never do 
what I regret, nor regret what I do. It isn’t in Mor- 
ton to be faithful . . . but I believe he’s fonder of 
you than of anyone else in the world in his own pe- 
culiar way. I often thought . . .” She broke off and 
sat upright again. ‘‘Life’s extraordinary, isn’t it? 
The only way to beat it is never to allow yourself to 
be hurt.” : 

“T’ll never beat it that way then,” Nina told her. 

Audrey got up from her chair, and she was so tall 
that she looked down on Nina, who was also standing 
now. 

“Well. . . . I suppose it’s unusual for two women 
in our position to meet amicably and talk,” she ob- 
served. “But I’m glad I came. If you don’t take 
Morton back, may I say that I hope you'll marry a 
very different type of man some day, and be happy?” 

“Thank you. It’s extremely unlikely that I ever 
shall.” Nina hesitated, and the colour came into her 
face. ‘Audrey, you asked me a question, which I an- 
swered. May I ask you one?” 

“Of course. Anything.” 

“I know you think little of conventions and less of 
morals . . . or so you say . . . but I know you're 
fond of Morton . . . well, why don’t you marry him 
yourself ?” 

There was a silence of some seconds before Audrey 
spoke. 

“I’m glad you asked me that. It makes us, some- 
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how, more or less square.” She hesitated again, and 
for a long time after, Nina was able to picture her as 
she stood there in the doorway, in her dress of black 
silk with its long, straight lines, and her pearls and 
her small, knowing hat that hid her hair, hid every- 
thing now but her full chin and very red lips. ‘“The 
answer is, that when he wanted it, I thought I didn’t. 
It was only for a short while that he wanted it, but 
. . . he did. And now that I find I want it, he does 
not. Now you know . . . good-bye . . . no, please 
don’t bother to come to the door. . . .” 

“But why?” Nina was unsatisfied. There was so 
much more that wanted saying. ‘“Why doesn’t he?” 

Audrey looked at her briefly, shook her head, and 
turned away, but as she turned she left Nina with an 
impression of lips and a chin that were not steady, and 
of an expression, of a whole countenance that, if she 
could have watched it for half a second longer, she 
believed she would have seen no longer under control 

. completely broken up. It was in the merest flash 

that she received this impression. It was no more than 
the opening and shutting of a lens, but her mind held 
it. And for a long time after the sound of Audrey’s 
car had died away in Amory Street, she stood still, 
watching that picture, recreating that look on Audrey’s 
face. | 

She had called her; in her own mind, invulnerable. 
But that was not the look of a woman who was in- 
vulnerable. 

Life extraordinary? If it was nothing else, it was 
that. 


Chapter XII 


HE summer had to be got through somehow, 
and to Nina, who had always lived in the 
country, the idea of having to “get through” 

a summer was fantastic, for until now she had barely 
existed in the winter in order to enjoy the summer. 
But in Amory Street, where lovely days waxed and 
waned with no more effect that the heightening or 
lowering of the temperature, or agreeable tricks of 
light and shade on pavement or house; days that were 
rounded off by long purple dusks that seemed to Nina 
to mock her, saying, ‘“We are those same dusks you 
so loved at Thakstead;”’ dusks that were blotted up by 
night at last, and were, to one who watched them wist- 
fully, inexpressibly sad and lonely, summer was, in- 
deed, a “Legend emptied of concern,” painful as 
the far-away sound of a circus procession to a sick 
child. 

Summer in her lodgings meant a smell of hot pave- 
ments; it meant melting butter—they didn’t run to 
ice at number 51; it meant barrows of flower captives 
pushed past her sitting-room window, telling of sum- 
mer’s victories; it meant afternoons spent in the park 
with a book, where everything but the children and 
dogs seemed to have gone to seed; it meant an occa- 
sional lunch with Tony, who seldom came to town 
now; it meant more frequent meetings with Henri, 
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until at the end of July he went back to Paris and was 
bitterly missed. 

Twice Christine came up for shopping and lunched 
with Nina. Christine, after all, hadn’t asked Henri 
to Graybrook. It was women like herself, she real- 
ised, who must set an example to the world in order 
to offset the Audreys of this life; and besides, Stanley 
was just then extremely annoyed with France. Lady 
Humber brought her children up for the Eton and 
Harrow match, and Morton wrote that he had found a 
studio that exactly suited his requirements, and that 
he was having it redecorated as it was badly in need of 
repair. He took it in July, left it to the workmen in 
August, and went off to Dieppe to join friends. He 
said it would be a quiet visit, but his last holiday before 
settling down to work and poverty in the autumn, 
‘When at least, my dear, I hope we shall be able to 
see something of each other without fear of com- 
plications.” 

Nina got her decree absolute in the last week of 
July. To her it meant little more than the opening 
of the door that cut her off from Morton. Back to 
the old, dear, premarriage relationship, that was what 
it meant to her. And feeling more light-hearted than 
she had felt for some time, she went to stay at Cop- 
thalls, she and Henri, just before he returned to Paris. 

Tony’s sister, Mrs. Trueman-Lane, was hostess for 
him. Her husband was away in Scotland awaiting the 
twelfth on his grouse moor, and making preparations 
for that longed-for day. Tony’s brother-in-law lived 
for shooting, and in Tony’s opinion came under the 
heading of “perishers,”’ as he did nothing whatever for 
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a country to which he owed this most excellent sport. 
Tony, on the other hand, had a conscience. The good 
he took out of life he was anxious to put back again, 
and in full measure. 

Nina had never been to Copthalls before. She had 
always heard it described as a barrack, and, indeed, 
after the small and choice perfection of Brydesmead, 
it did hint of things regimental. It was a long, low 
house, presenting two rows of regularly placed win- 
dows of an ugly size and shape to the eye of the be- 
holder. In the exact middle stood a door that was 
not big enough for the house. Wings had been thrown 
out on either side of the main building, and were as 
alike as peas. A wide drive cut through a railed-off 
meadow where cattle grazed, and then a lawn un- 
broken by any trees, with mathematical accuracy, reach- 
ing the front door without deviating half an inch. 

As Tony drove Nina and Henri from the station in 
the Bentley, Henri observed to Nina as he got his first 
glimpse of that unlovely front: 

“It is like the drawing of a child, only that child 
must have used a ruler.” 

But to Nina, ugly as it was, it seemed strangely 
homelike, the more so when Foster opened the door 
as the car drove up and welcomed them by her mere 
presence. This was a difficult meeting for both women. 
Nina had felt sure that she would be able to control 
her face and her feelings if Foster could do the same, 
but as it was there were signs of emotion on both 
sides, and Foster took Nina up to her room at once, 
lest there should be more. 

Foster, it seemed, was fairly happy on the whole. 
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Copthalls wasn’t Thakstead, of course, and there were 
times when she was homesick, but she thought she 
might get over that in time. She had expected to miss 
Miss Nina and Mr. Morton, but the way she missed 
Mrs. Caldwell was terrible. 

“It seems as if I couldn’t bear not hearing her ring 
for me to go up and help her dress,” she said. Mr. 
Morton had been so good, she told Nina, and had writ- 
ten to her twice—such dear letters. Morton was 
very fond of Foster, and Nina was not surprised to 
hear that he had written. She sometimes thought he 
felt the parting from Foster more than he felt the loss 
of Thakstead; or perhaps Foster, in her faithful per- 
son, summed up for him all that he had lost. He was 
always charming to people who administered to his 
comfort. In the same way does a cat rub purring 
against the hand that holds the brimming and descend- 
ing saucer. 

Not counting his stay at Thakstead, this was Henri’s 
first visit to an English country house, and this one, 
though neither historic nor beautiful, was comfort- 
able, simple, admirably run, and therefore typical of 
many such country houses in England. He had al- 
ready, at Thakstead, learned to like the casual break- 
fast with its rows of hot plates and hot dishes on the 
sideboard, to which you helped yourself. It amused 
him to lift off the covers of various savoury and steam- 
ing things and choose one or two, or even three, for he 
found, to his surprise, that he had a morning appetite 
in England. 

He liked Mrs. Trueman-Lane, who seemed to him 
everything a capable matron ought to be, and he had 
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always liked and was always amused by Tony, as he 
would have been amused by an ingenuous child. He 
did not dislike the only visitors, Sir John and Lady 
Fredericks. At first he was afraid of shocking them, 
until they discussed at dinner the prevalence of unmar- 
ried mothers in the villages, and thanked heaven they 
were not treated as they would have been treated fifty 
years ago. This reassured him, and he was forced to 
admit to himself that except for such people as the 
Marloes here and there—and even they were not true 
to type, vide Miss Marloe and the French shocker— 
the English that the French believed in and jeered at 
were rapidly becoming extinct. 

He added another chapter to his book of essays— 
and decided to call it “Dinner at Eight’—in which 
he made comments on English talk. He thought it on 
the whole the best table talk he had ever heard. Away 
from the table, the conversation was inclined to be 
scrappy, personal, and not very interesting to an in- 
quiring French mind, but facing one another in the 
dining-room, he thought the English decidedly knew 
what to say and how to say it. 

He wished it might have been a bigger party, but 
understood that it was small in deference to Nina and 
to her mourning. If it had been bigger it might have 
included an agreeable young married woman—Mrs. 
Trueman-Lane was not interested in young men, Lady 
Fredericks was fifty-five, and Nina he regarded as 
Tony’s. That Tony did not at all so regard her an- 
noyed Henri. Nina now had her divorce, Tony was 
clearly the sort of man she would do well to marry, 
and he thought that something ought to be done about 
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it. He was perfectly well aware that two things stood 
in the way of any further progress in that direction: 
(1) The idea of marrying her had not so far occurred 
to Mr. Fielding; (2) If it did occur to him he would 
refrain from acting on it because he knew she still 
loved Morton. 

As for Henri himself, he believed that impetuosity 
should have nothing to do with matrimony, and to 
marry Nina, much as he admired her, would have been 
impetuous, for they were both poor. He sometimes 
regretted it, for he was convinced that he could have 
cured her of Morton. Morton was designed by na- 
ture to attract the love of women, but Henri was 
cunning. Given a fair field, he never doubted the 
result. As it was, he knew Nina was fond of him. 
Fond! A meaningless word that, to a _ French- 
man. 

He spent a good deal of time discussing the League 
of Nations with Sir John Fredericks, who was one of 
its most enthusiastic supporters; but the more he sup- 
ported it, the more Henri opposed it, for Sir John’s 
enthusiasm crystallised his own prejudice—a not un- 
usual phenomenon. He eventually gave Sir John to 
understand that his feelings as a Frenchman were out- 
raged at the idea of France’s being expected to accept 
ideals which she did not altogether trust and which 
had originated, besides, outside her own borders. He 
said things that he immediately regretted having said, 
but once having given utterance to them he went even 
further, as people often do, with the result that Sir 
John became slightly indignant and Henri politely 
ironic. ‘They parted, and Henri wandered into the 
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library in search of Nina and found Tony instead, and 
Tony in an unusually expansive mood. 

He was really worried, he said, about Nina’ posi- 
tion. She was at a loose end, as he expressed it, and 
would be devilish lonely unless she could find remuner- 
ative and agreeable work to do. Could Henri suggest 
anything? 

“Certainly,” said Henri, whose nerves had been 
somewhat frayed by his conversation with Sir John. 
“She can marry, as soon as she is able, a nice man 
with money who is fond of her, and then she will not 
be lonely any more. It is quite simple.” 

Tony, sitting smoking in an armchair by the window, 
frowned, crossed one leg over the other, and examined 
his shoe. 

“Yes, [dare say . . . that’s all very well . . . but 
the right sort of man doesn’t grow on every bush. Be- 
sides, she’s been cooped up at Thakstead so long, she 
doesn’t know many men. And as she’s situated now 
she isn’t likely to meet any.” He added, “Besides 

. .” and then stopped. 

“He needs his eyes opened just a little,” thought 
Henri. “If he is angry, I cannot help that.” So he 
said aloud with great simplicity and directness: 

“She knows you and has known you for a long 
time.” 

‘Yes, yes, of course. And I’d do anything in the 
world for her,” answered Tony; then as Henri’s words 
gradually assumed another significance in his mind, he 
fixed him with his small, agreeable blue eyes and said, 
“By the way, exactly what do you mean by that? She 
knows me. . . . Well? What of it?” 
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“If you do not like for her the way she is living, 
why do you not marry her?” Henri asked, with bland 
innocence. ‘‘No doubt the idea has occurred to you 
many times. Well, I see nothing against it.” 

Tony stared. 

“You see nothing . . . hang it all, I didn’t expect 
you to suggest . . . my dear fellow, naturally that’s out 
of the question.” 

‘And why?” inquired Henri, eyebrows raised. 

Tony continued to look fixedly at him, like a man 
whose mind is busy elsewhere. 


‘Simply because . . . well, I mean. . . it’s ridicu- 
lous, of course. Simply that. I can’t imagine what- 
ever put such anidea . . . . I meant a secretaryship of 
some sort, or. . . .””. He was confused, and, Henri 


saw, not too well pleased. ‘I hoped you might be able 
to suggest something sensible.”’ 

‘What I spoke of is very sensible, very practical,” 
Henri assured him. “You are very fond of her as 
you say in England. Well then, why do you not 
marry?” 

Tony got out of his chair, went to the mantelpiece 
and knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

“Oh, well, if you insist on talking nonsense, I'll go 
and speak to my bailiff about selling those heifers. I 
mean, I ask you a sensible question, and that’s the sort 
of answer I get.” Henri perceived that he was very 
nearly angry, but not altogether so. He walked toward 
the door with a firm and slightly indignant tread, 
paused, stared at the floor, turned, and walked back 
to where Henri was sitting. He looked closely at 
him. 
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“Look here, I just want to know . . . what made 
you say that? Would you mind telling me?” 

“Certainly, why not?” Henri was now lighting a 
pipe. ‘When I see a thing quite clearly, I find it is hard 
to believe that other people do not see it so clearly. I 
think that is a pity, if they do not see, especially when 
it is to their advantage to see. I see that you are in 
love. You perhaps do not see it. Therefore I tell 
you. I think you would make Nina a very good hus- 
band, and so make her happier than she is now. I ap- 
prove. Very well, I tell you so. I do not say to 
myself, they are merely friends. I see that you are in 
love. I do not think it improper of speak of these 
things. So I do speak. You are in love, in love, in 
love. That is all.” 

He put the pipe between his teeth, sat down, and 
picked up the Times which lay on the table beside 
him. He felt obscurely annoyed. Annoyed with 
Tony, with Nina, with himself, and with Sir John 
Fredericks for having made him say things he did 
not mean. He was now going to say things he did 
mean. 

Tony stood close beside his chair, looking down on 
him. He was holding his chin with one hand. That 
portion of his face which Nina had always thought 
would be the best part to take a bite out of grew 
redder. 

;Look here,” he .protested.~ <"You_-seém to 
thinks.” 

“IT don’t seem to think,’ retorted Henri from be- 
hind the paper. “I think.” 

Tony hesitated, put his hands in his pockets, looked 
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out of the window, and then turning to Henri again 
said with some violence: 

“You’re talking nonsense. Absolute rubbish. 
That’s all I’ve got to say.” 

Satin 2... Enfin : <<. 9.) murmured Henri: 

Tony left the room then, and, although he walked 
firmly across the hall, the noise of his footsteps did 
not prevent him from hearing Henri chanting to him- 
self, “Life is beautiful . . .! Life is beautiful . . .!” 

His mental comment was: 

‘Always harping on one everlasting theme, these 
Frenchmen. Damn silly... .” 

But Nina, when she saw him later and for the re- 
mainder of her stay, detected a subtle change in his 
manner, though exactly what that change was she 
couldn’t have said. Henri, being discreet, said noth- 


ing. 


Chapter XIII 


INA, looking back on that summer, told her- 
self that in spite of Morton’s absence and 
Henri’s return to Paris—it was his intention 

to be in London again in October, in order to com- 
plete his book—the time had passed less slowly on 
the whole than she had anticipated. There were, of 
course, dull, terribly dull days, when she sat and sewed 
in her room and listened to the sad cries of the jack- 
daw in his cage across the mews, and the talk of 
chauffeurs and their wives and families, easily heard 
when she was at her window. Some of her days 
seemed to begin and end with the neighing and stamp- 
ing of the old white horse, or had for incident only 
talks—fruitless enough—with her landlady about 
food, and lonely outings in the streets. 

But the autumn promised better things, and in 
preparation for these things she studied shorthand, 
which she found surprisingly difficult, and took les- 
sons in typewriting, at which she made good progress. 
For she could think of nothing except secretarial work 
from which she was not debarred by lack of train- 
ing. 

And one day, without any warning at all, Morton 
followed the hard-working little maid into Nina’s sit- 
ting-room, an event for which she was totally un- 
prepared. 
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‘A gentleman to see you, ma’am.”’ 

And Morton was in the room, and the door closed 
behind him, and Nina found herself in the midst of a 
situation that she had tried to picture to herself a 
hundred times. That first meeting with Morton after 
the divorce . . . what would it be like? It was, to 
her great relief, much like any other meeting; strange 
how impossible it was to feel differently towards him! 
She, like Mrs. Caldwell, found that the centre of her 
universe was wherever and whenever she was with 
him, and whether this was so because he possessed 
some peculiar magnetism of his own, or whether it 
was merely because he was Morton and she loved 
him, she didn’t know. It was so, and it had always 
been so. She showed no emotion but pleasure. 

“Oh, Morton! You’re back at last. How won- 
derful!’ 

He advanced smiling, and kissed her cheek, some- 
where is the neighbourhood of the ear. 

‘““A symbol,” he told her, “of our new-old relation- 
ship.” 

He looked about the room, much as Audrey had 
done. 

“Good Lord! What furniture! What a carpet! 
Poor Nina! I felt a pig to go off to Dieppe and leave 
you, when you had to stay here, but the Ewings asked 
me to put up at their villa, and I knew it would be 
cheaper as well as pleasanter than living in London.” 

“There was nothing for you to do here,” she said, 
ready to defend him even from himself. ‘And it’s 
done you a world of good, I can see that.” 

“Well, there seemed no point in my kicking my 
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heels here while the studio was being done over, and I 
wasn’t supposed to see you or hear from you anyway. 
Will you come and help me arrange the furniture? 
I’m moving in on Friday.” 

Would she not? To arrange furniture for Mor- 
ton would be sheer joy. He told her he would call 
for her on Friday morning, and she said to herself 
exultingly : 

‘This is what I’ve been longing for . . . to be able 
to help him, and to have him ask me to help him.” 

‘What about pupils?” she presently asked. ‘Have 
you any in prospect?” 

He said that he had, and, sitting in the armchair 
and stretching his long legs out in front of him, he 
proceeded to tell her about them. It appeared that 
the Duke of Willborough, at whose house he had often 
stayed for cricket matches in the past, was sending 
his youngest son to him for lessons. 

“Young Cliffden will bring a lot of others,’ he 
said. “The very name will do that. The Duke’s 
going to be one of my patrons, too, and such aids are 
not to be despised. I collected some more pupils in 
Dieppe this summer, and Audrey is sending me some 
as well. I think I have eleven fairly certain ones 
already. That’s not a bad start, is it? We'll see 
whether fencing is dying out or not.” 

He talked about his plans at some length, getting 
out of his chair and walking about the room, picking 
up small objects and examining large ones, as though 
he wished to learn the contents of that ugly room by 
heart. He was full of assurance and optimism. If 
his spirits had suffered an eclipse through Mrs. Cald- 
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well’s death and his own unadmitted part in it, they 
had now revived amazingly. His clear grey eyes 
were clearer than ever, the lines in his face were less 
marked. His clothes, his easy and distinguished man- 
ner of wearing them showed the old Morton, that be- 
ing composed of mystery, elegance, and irresponsi- 
bility, and to Nina, so strangely lonely and pathetic, 
and so astoundingly dear. 

She was not at all surprised at his speaking in that 
casual and detached way of Audrey. ‘That was like 
him. And she longed to ask him what had happened 
between them to bring about that change in Audrey. 
Audrey, the woman who loved where and how she 
pleased and only as much as she pleased, had lost her 
head. She had fallen in love, a possibility that she 
could never have so much as considered. Either this 
fact alone, or this and pride, had been sufficient to 
alienate Morton’s volatile affections. He was a poor 
man now. If he married Audrey he would have to 
live on her money—a thing he would detest. He had 
spent his life trying to feel grateful to a woman, and 
failing. But it wasn’t in him, as Audrey had said, 
and as she must always have known, to be faithful. 
It was necessary for those who loved him to put them- 
selves beyond the reach of his faithlessness, and that 
Nina thanked heaven she had done. 

He said as he strolled about the room, looking out 
of the window now and then, that he was beginning 
not to dislike the idea of poverty. 

“There is,” he said, ‘‘a distinguished sort of pov- 
erty only attainable by a few, that makes money seem 
vulgar.” 
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‘Well, don’t make a pose of it,’ she advised. “I 
can’t bear poses.”’ 

But that, he assured her, was just what he intended 
to do. 

“T shall even dress for it. If you’re poor, and don’t 
make a pose of poverty, you merely become one of the 
mass—one of the great, drab multitude. And that I 
refuse to be. I never could see why posing should be 
frowned on. ‘The man who loses a fortune and still 
smiles is posing. ‘The coward who forces himself to 
do a brave deed is posing. ‘The man who loathes his 
wife and has to go on living with her and making the 
best of it is posing, poor devil. I was never meant 
for poverty. It’s the worst evil that could have over- 
taken me, and I was posing just now when I said I was 
beginning not to mind it. But the point is, that if you 
keep it up long enough, your pose becomes reality, and 
then you're all right. So I shall go on posing.” 

She smiled. 

‘Perhaps there’s something in it.” 

“Well,” he went on, “it seems like old times, talk- 
ing to you like this. These last twelve months have 
seemed interminable, haven’t they? Still, I think we 
did the only thing, don’t you, Nina? It’s no good 

. . I’m not a matrimonial success, I know that. 
And so do you know it, poor girl.” He broke off 
to say, glancing at his cuff, “I must order some more 
shirts soon. I was going to get some new ones just 
before the crash came. I suppose Bond and Elliott 
will trust me.” 

“If you're going to make a pose of poverty, my 
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dear,” said Nina, ‘“‘you mustn’t wear Bond and Elliott’s 
shirts, nor run up bills.” 

“Literal mind you have, Nina. Perhaps you’re 
right. By the way, what are your plans?” 

“T haven’t any, at the moment. I’m merely wait- 
ing and preparing myself for a secretarial job as well 
asIcan. ‘Tony thinks he can get me one. I hope he 
does. I’m longing for work.” 

Morton balanced a match-box on the back of his 
hand and a cigarette on top of the match-box. 

“J dare say I could get you a job as well as he 
could. I’m not sure I like the idea of your accept- 
ing favours from Tony. He loathes me, and although 
he has a perfect right to loathe me if he likes, I don’t 
exactly love him like a brother. He’s a prig, and 
I can’t stand a prig. Anyhow, I'll see what I can 
do, so don’t rush into anything, will you?” 

Nina shook her head, smiling a little. 

“T won’t promise to refuse a good position if Tony 
finds me one. He may not understand you in the 
least; I admit that he doesn’t; but I’m fond of him, 
in spite of that.” 

“You'll end by marrying him, I believe,” he re- 
marked, looking narrowly at her. 

She laughed at this. 

“T never heard anything more absurd.” 

He then said with one of his quick changes of 


subject: 
“You haven’t a single flower in the room . . . and 
such a room... ! You'd like some, wouldn’t you? 


T’Jl send you some.” 
She protested against such extravagance. She said 
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that flowers were her greatest temptation, but so far 
she had resisted them. When she was earning money 
she would never be without flowers. 

“That’s nonsense. What are a few dahlias, or 
chrysanthemums? I'll send you some to-morrow.” 
He added: ‘“‘Do they feed you well here?” 

“Sufficiently well,” she told him. ‘Don’t I look 
properly fed?” 

“You look very well and very charming, if it’s 
permissible to say such a thing to one’s ex-wife. I hope 
itgiss.: 

‘It is, but let’s try to forget all that, Morton. 
We've undone as far as we can a mistake that our 
extreme youth and Aunt Agnes’s opposition drove us 
into aet seleavenit atcthat,” 

“My dear,” said Morton lightly, “when it comes to 
forgetting, I’m the world’s champion. You'll see. 
Well, I must be off. I’m calling for you Friday morn- 
ing at ten, and if you want anything in the mean- 
time you'll find me at the old address in St. James’s. 
By the way, I won’t guarantee that you'll find the 
studio spotless, although I’ve had a charwoman in for 
the last two days.” 

“T’ll come prepared,” she said. “I’m longing to 
see it.” 

As he was going out of the door he turned, hat in 
hand, and asked: 

““Where’s Henri all this time? In Paris?” 

“In Brittany at the moment, I think,” she answered. 
“T miss him dreadfully.” 

“I suppose you do. Well, you’ll miss him less, now 
that I’m back,” he said simply, and departed, leaving 
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Nina with the silence of the room humming in her 
ears. 

The next day a thick letter came from Christine 
Hargreaves, and Nina, who had, like most people, 
little flashes of intuition where small and comparatively 
unimportant matters were concerned, felt certain as 
she opened it that its contents would annoy her, and 
for an instant debated with herself as to whether or 
not she should read it. But she did read it. 


“DEAREST NINA [wrote Christine], 

“Tt seems ages since I’ve seen you. I wonder 
what you’re doing and if you’ve found a job yet? I 
do envy you your independence. I suppose that sounds 
beastly of me when I have three darling children and 
darling Stanley who adores me, but oh, how I long 
sometimes to get away by myself and develop my own 
personality, as you are doing. I don’t suppose you 
realise how fortunate you are, absolutely your own 
mistress—wonderful! One might say that the world 
is your oyster. I always think that’s such a good ex- 
pression. And freedom, of course, is the knife that 
opens it. Still, I suppose it’s something to be a good 
wife and mother, and no one can deny that I am that. 
But sometimes I go nearly mad thinking of the latent 
possibilities there are in me that will never be brought 
out in this life. I’ve been re-reading The Idiot. 
What a marvellous book! The way these Russians 
see into our minds is amazing. 

‘Where is Henri these days? Do tell him the next 
time you see him how awfully sorry I was that I 
eouldn’t ask him down to Graybrook as I said I would. 
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But you know Stanley. He’s so terribly provincial, 
dear as he is. I often tell him that it’s simply deaden- 
ing only to know one sort of people. But he can’t see 
it. You can meet anybody now, and form wonderful 
new friendships. 

“At the same time, Nina, I hope you will be very 
careful. A woman in your position has to be, and I 
sometimes think you don’t stop to think about that. 
Of course, you are attractive to men. I often wonder 
if you always bring out the best in them. These may 
seem harsh words, but I don’t mean to be harsh, and 
I have only your good at heart. What I particularly 
wanted to say was this. Have you thought how your 
determination not to give up Morton looks to other 
people? I dare say it takes courage to defy the con- 
ventions, but it’s a sort of courage that I must say I 
don’t admire. You must see that if you persist, you 
can’t hope to get approval or sympathy from any- 
body. No one will understand your motives, except, 
of course, a few old friends, like myself, for instance. 
The whole thing seems to me very morbid and ex- 
tremely foolish, to say the least. Everyone knows 
what Morton is. He apparently can’t help being what 
he is. Under the circumstances it’s madness for you 
to go on seeing him, and it can only end in unhappiness 
for you. I can’t understand how you can help hating 
him. And, after all, a divorce is a divorce, and isn’t 
to be taken lightly. 

“Well, Nina, I’ve said my say, and I hope I haven’t 
offended you, for that’s the last thing I want to do. 
But you’re very much alone, and I do think you need 
advice. 
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“Have you seen Tony lately? Do let me know just 
what you are doing. I’m always so _ interested. 
Mother sends her love. She says that although she 
never wants to see Morton again, as she considers him 
morally responsible for the death of her dearest friend, 
that has nothing to do with her affection for you. 

“This is a long letter, and I must stop. 

‘With my best love, 
‘‘CHRISTINE.”’ 


“Tf that’s her best love,” thought Nina, ‘‘heaven 
preserve me from her hate.” 

She very wisely decided not to answer the letter 
until the next day. As she put it back into its envelope, 
she caught a glimpse of some writing on the last page. 


“P.S.—You'll rejoice to hear that I’ve lost nine 
pounds.” 


The following morning she wrote an answer. 


“DEAR CHRISTINE, 

“Thank you for your letter. There are two 
sentiments I don’t want to arouse in you or in any- 
body—pity or envy; and I don’t think I deserve either. 
No, nothing in the way of work has yet offered itself 
or been offered, though I’m hoping for it every day 
now. 

“Henri is in France, but I think means to return 
fairly soon. I should certainly ask him down to Gray- 
brook when he comes back. I think Stanley might 
like him. I don’t think Stanley’s provincial, only con- 
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servative, and perhaps Henri will be good for him; 
although Henri, in his own way, is very conservative 
too. 

“As to what you say about Morton, I shall only 
answer that he and I have suffered all our lives from 
overmuch interference, and I hope that we have now 
seen the last of it. 

“T don’t worry a great deal about the conventions, 
but so far as I know, I am not at present defying 
aay. 

“T’m afraid this is a dull letter, but I have no news. 
Give my love to the children. 

‘“‘Yours ever, 


“NINA.” 


“I’m afraid that’s a beastly letter,” thought Nina, 
“but I can’t help it. She brought it on herself.’ She 
went out to post it together with a letter she had writ- 
ten in answer to an advertisement for a secretary, the 
wording of which had interested her. ‘Ten yards from 
the house she came face to face with Tony. 

He came smilingly toward her, pleased at having so 
opportunely met her, wearing the comfortable and 
jaunty air of one who comes bringing good tidings. 
He always reminded Nina of old prints of English 
country gentlemen of the early Georgian period, be- 
cause of his robust appearance and freshly-coloured 
face, and his air of competence in the management of 
his life and health and affairs generally. 

Hat in hand, he stood talking, smiling broadly. 

‘Were you going out? I mean anywhere in par- 
ticular ?” ; 
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She said she was only going to post some letters, 
and had then meant to take a walk; she suggested that 
they go together. 

“It’s too nice to stay in and talk. I adore these last 
warm days. Have you any news for me?” 

He said, smiling more broadly than ever, that he 
had. He thought he knew of a job that she would 
like. 

“You remember my friend Sir John Fredericks?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Here’s a letter from him that came this morning. 
As I was planning to motor up to town anyway, I 
brought it with me.” 

He held the letter out to her triumphantly. 

“What a friend you are, Tony,” she said, and 
opened it. 


“My DEAR FIELDING [she read], 

“My secretary, Miss Arkwright, who has been 
with me for seven years, is leaving me next week to be 
married. She’s in a vast hurry to be off, as the young 
man is sailing shortly for India, and she wants to go 
with him. I’m wondering, therefore, if your friend, 
Mrs. Caldwell, who seemed to me to be equally sup- 
plied with brains and charm, would care to see me 
about the position. I think you told me she was con- 
sidering taking up secretarial work. She may live here 
or not, just as she pleases. The salary I will discuss 
with her if she cares to go into the matter with me, 
and I very much hope she will. 

“Yours ever, 
“JOHN FREDERICKS.”’ 
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“That’s most interesting, Tony, and very alarm- 
ing,” she said. ‘‘When do you think I can see him?” 

“You think it might do?” he asked, trying not to 
show too great a satisfaction. ‘The point is, when 
would you like to see him? I can ring him up and 
make an appointment now.” 

“T feel thoroughly unprepared and incapable,” she 
told him. ‘‘To-day’s Thursday. . . . Do you think 
to-morrow afternoon would do? Say between five and 
six?” 

“You couldn’t manage it to-day?” he inquired. 

She was quite sure she couldn’t, her reason being 
that she wanted to see Morton first and tell him be- 
fore settling anything. If Tony suspected this he said 
nothing, but suggested that they go into a grocer’s 
shop and telephone from there. 

This they did, and Nina sat on a chair by the coun- 
ter stroking the grocery cat, who insisted on this 
courtesy, and inhaling the odours peculiar to shops of 
that kind. She could hear Tony in the telephone booth 
telling Sir John that she would be at his house at 
half-past five the following afternoon, but the thing 
seemed to have little reality for her. She, secretary 
to Sir John Fredericks? It seemed highly improbable. 
But the appointment was made, and she and Tony 
proceeded down Amory Street, past little antique 
shops whose windows, set out with green and yellow 
glass, old shawls, old lace, old fans, old mirrors, and 
old lacquer, tempted the beholder; past highly respec- 
table and comfortable lodgings, like the one she lived 
in, where fat cats dozed on gratings, and rich odours 
of cooking came up from the basements. Having 
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posted her letters—for there was no harm in answer- 
ing that advertisement—Tony suggested that they 
take a taxi to Hyde Park Corner, and then, dismount- 
ing, walk a little, and perhaps look at the dahlias at 
Victoria Gate—a sight all London had been flocking 
to see. This Nina thought an excellent plan, and only 
hoped that Tony would avoid contentious subjects as 
it was such a lovely day, and she was grateful to him, 
besides. 

He talked, as they walked across the park, about 
farming, and said that England was forgetting she was 
an agricultural country and that people seemed blind 
to everything but dancing, the cinema, motor-cars, 
reparations, and politics, in the order given. He then 
told her that he had been asked to contest a seat in 
Hertfordshire in the next election—which was now 
on the horizon—and had decided to do it. What did 
she think of it? 

Nina said she thought exceedingly well of it, and 
was delighted to hear it. She told him she knew very 
little about politics beyond what she gleaned from the 
papers, and from reading, in her youth, the books of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, in which politics always seemed 
an ideal pursuit for high-minded young men and 
omniscient old ones, aided by their lovely and intelli- 
gent womenfolk. But she wanted to know rather more. 

‘As Sir John’s secretary,” he said, “you'll soon 
know a great deal more. He’s very active in politics.” 

She was again assailed with doubts. Did Tony think 
she could satisfy Sir John’s requirements? He scoffed 
at her question. 

“He knows you’ve had no previous experience. He 
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knows you’ve got to learn, but he knows you'll learn 
quickly.” 

They were nearing Victoria Gate when he suddenly 
asked, as though the words had been trying to say 
themselves for some time: 

‘““Where’s Morton these days? Have you seen or 
heard anything of him?” 

She said he was in town, that she had seen him once, 
and that he was about to open a fencing school. 

He turned his head and looked at her in amazement. 

“A fencing school? Good Lord! What a crazy 
idea! Why doesn’t he get a job of some sort? Who 
does he expect to teach fencing to?” 

Nina answered, determined not to be annoyed what- 
ever he might say, that Morton already had a num- 
ber of prospective pupils, that he was a great believer 
in the popularity and value of fencing, and that he 
would probably do very well. 

‘It’s easy enough to say ‘get a job,’”’ she added, 
“but in these days it isn’t as simple as all that, espe- 
cially in view of his connection with Sparling’s.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” admitted Tony, “‘but it 
sounds a silly thing to do all the same. Well, I sup- 
pose it’s none of my business.” 

Happily the sight of the dahlias massed in a great 
curving bed beside the park entrance changed the cur- 
rent of their thoughts by their unbelievable splendour. 
Dahlias? It was a whole Russian Ballet imprisoned 
there. They seemed even to have movement and the 
power of flight. Colours blazed and contrasted and 
blended; the adaptable, imitative flowers grew huge 
and shaggy and heavy like giant chrysanthemums, or 
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like peonies; or flat and many-pointed, like Catherine 
wheels; or small and neat and prim like marigolds or 
zinnias; or in tiny round buttons like button daisies. 
What reds, what royal purples, what yellows! And 
all of them dahlias. One might have thought there 
were twenty different kinds of flowers there. Nina was 
enraptured by the sight. Tony said: 

“Well, there you are! That’s what nature can do 
with the intelligent help of man. And the same old 
earth that grows these grows turnips!” 

Nina smiled, liking him for his enthusiasm. People 
were flocking, and had been for days, to see them— 
nowhere in the world do people love flowers as they 
do here, Nina was thinking—coming on foot, or by 
motor, or, the park-riders, on horseback, dismounting 
and leading their horses to the railings. At last she 
and Tony turned away and discussed lunch and where 
they should have it, and decided to go to the Ritz 
Grill, hailing a taxi to that end. Their lunch was an 
exceedingly pleasant one, unspoilt for Nina by any 
talk of Morton, doubly pleasant in fact for her, for 
there had been boiled fish and milk pudding pending in 
Amory Street. 

She told Tony she would write to him immediately 
after her interview with Sir John Fredericks, and he 
took her back to her rooms, falling silent on the home- 
ward journey, giving her the impression of having 
much to say and not being able to say it. 

She judged that he would like to have said a good 
dleal about Morton had he dared, and rejoiced that he 
was learning discretion. 

‘And high time, too,” she said to herself. 
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Promptly at ten the next morning Morton called 
for her. He was in excellent spirits, and they walked 
briskly to Sloane Square and from Sloane Square up 
the King’s Road, which has little that is kingly about 
it, being in its mild and humble way the Boul’ Miche’ 
of London. They followed it past the Town Hall 
and for some distance beyond, and turned off at last 
into a somewhat, gloomy street connecting the King’s 
Road with the Embankment. MHlere, houses that 
seemed once to have been the homes of well-to-do 
people, now invited the home-finder to inhabit a small 
portion of them at low rental, in order to save them 
from complete forlornness and desuetude. As they 
approached one that was considerably larger than the 
others, and, being almost the last house in the street, 
commanded a view of the Embankment and the river, 
Morton said, ‘Here we are,” and ascended the steps. 
Nina had no time to examine the front of the house, 
for the door required no more than a push to open it, 
and Morton was waiting for her, so she followed him 
inside, into a large bare hall with a black-and-white 
tiled floor. Doors bearing brass name plates opened 
off it, and wide carpetless stairs with an elaborate iron 
hand-rail led up from it to the upper floors. From 
behind a large double door on the left came the sound 
of a piano, and the rhythmic movement of many light 
feet keeping time to its music. 

“That’s a ballet school,” remarked Morton, “and 
rather a famous one, I believe. I’m just over them. 
Thank heaven it isn’t the other way round!” 

They mounted the stairs, Nina saying as they went 
up: 
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“T like all this. I like the idea of a ballet school 


downstairs. But what an immense, ugly house this 
is!” 

“Built by some rich tradesman, I should think, in 
about 1875,” observed Morton. “Here,” throwing 
wide a door which he opened with a key, “‘is my studio. 
What do you think of it?” 

Nina saw a long, high-ceilinged room, cleanly dis- 
tempered in yellow, with a pine floor, painted black. 
It was lighted at either end by long windows in the 
day-time, and at night by two hideous brass chandeliers 
which Morton said he meant to have out as soon as he 
could afford better ones. For heating, there was a 
tiled anthracite stove which stood out from the wall 
at one side, and which Morton assured her would keep 
the room comfortably warm. His furniture was piled 
in the middle of the floor in confusion, and although 
there was not a great deal of it, for his rooms in St. 
James’s had been small, what there was was well 
chosen. Wooden boxes containing the trappings of a 
fencer waited to be opened. Mrs. Caldwell had loved 
his skill in fencing, and had been generous to the point 
of extravagance in providing him with what he re- 
quired. 

‘“There’s more than a morning’s work here,” said 
Nina. 

Opening off the studio was a smaller room which 
was to be Morton’s bedroom. It was distempered and 
painted like the studio, and had two long windows 
in it, through which Nina could see the river, and the 
buildings and the chimneys on the other side, all misty 
in the morning light. In this room there was an open 
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grate, and she suggested that he make it into a bed- 
sitting-room, replacing the bed with a couch, for she 
said that when he was not working it would be a far 
pleasanter room to sit in than the studio. What space 
there was left was divided between a bathroom and a 
kitchenette. Nina was enthusiastic, and Morton was 
pleased and gratified by her approval. 

The furniture was quickly dispersed and arranged, 
and they next turned their attention to the fencing 
things, which had been carefully put away—the blades 
having first been oiled—by Morton himself, for he 
took exquisite care of his own possessions. He had 
first taken up fencing at fourteen, and the sight of the 
foils recalled to Nina a room over the stables at Thak- 
stead, and a charming, boyish figure practising the 
“drawing of the attack,’ and “pressure discourage- 
ment,”’ remises, thrusts, and ripostes, with an instruc- 
tor down from London during the holidays. She, too, 
had always been keen about his fencing, chiefly, per- 
haps, because to her there was never anything more 
delightful to watch than Morton’s movements, Mor- 
ton’s perfectly proportioned body, his agility, his 
grace, and his lightning quickness. Good as he was at 
cricket, he was first and foremost a fencer, and in the 
minds of both women there was always the dread that 
he might injure a wrist or break a finger, and so im- 
pair his skill for the more subtle sport. 

She was so engrossed by the work that she com- 
pletely forgot to tell him about her appointment with 
Sir John Fredericks, and was only reminded of it when, 
in the midst of unpacking, Morton suddenly straight- 
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ened himself, took a letter out of his pocket, gave it 
to her and said: 

“I don’t like the idea of your having to answer ad- 
vertisements, Nina. ‘This came last night.” 

She took it and saw that it was the letter she had 
written and posted the day before. She looked up at 
him amazed. 

“Morton! Did you put that advertisement in? 
What an extraordinary thing! I didn’t know you 
wanted a secretary. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“JT was going to tell you. I only realised myself 
that I’d want one about a week ago. I wish I didn’t. 
I hate the idea of a stranger about the place all 
day.” 

“But what would a secretary do?” she asked, a little 
incredulously. 

““There’s plenty to do—or there will be. I shall be 
pretty busy, and I don’t want to be bothered with de- 
tails. Book-keeping, for instance. I hate book-keep- 
ing. I shall want someone to make appointments for 
me and keep a record of lessons and hours, and send 
out bills; all that part of it I shan’t have time to do 
once I’m fairly started.” 

“T see,” said Nina, thoughtfully. 

“So I thought I’d better advertise. I got about 
twenty replies, but the only one I liked the sound of 
was yours.” 

She smiled at this. 

“T’m glad you liked it.” Then she added: ‘Oddly 
enough, I only posted it because I’d already written 
and stamped it. I had just arranged with Tony to go 
and see his friend Sir John Fredericks about a secre- 
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tarial job this afternoon. Sir John seemed to think 
I might do.” 

Morton sat on a corner of the sofa they had just 
placed against the wall, and lighted a cigarette. Nina 
sat on the window-sill and looked out of the window. 

“Well, what do you think you'll do?” he asked. 
“Do you think you'll take the job?” 

“T must keep the appointment, of course,” she said. 
“Whether I decide to work for him or not de- 
pends. es | 

“Depends on what?” 

She made no answer, and he repeated his question. 

“Well, for one thing,” she replied, keeping her head 
turned away from him, “on whether I think I can do 
the work or not.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Tf that’s all,” he answered, “I don’t think you need 
hesitate.” 

“I’m very fortunate to get such an opportunity. 
“You'd advise me to accept it, wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, certainly,” he said, “certainly. I realise that 
it’s out of the question to persuade you to help me 
instead. Naturally, I’d a thousand times rather have 
you here than anybody, but I felt that I couldn’t ask 
you. I didn’t know how you'd feel about it.” 

She turned her head. 

“Feel about it? But how absurd! Why not ask 
me? We could at least have discussed the possibility.” 

‘You see,”’ said Morton, “‘the problem that has pre- 
sented itself. About half—more than half of my 
pupils are quite likely to be women, or girls, and I feel 
there ought to be a woman here, someone dependable 
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and responsible. Well, where am I going to find such 
a woman? I don’t know. I can’t pay a high salary, 
especially just at first. Short of asking you to come 
—and I didn’t like to do that—the best thing seemed 
to be to advertise, but I haven’t much hope of finding 
the right person that way. What I don’t want to do 
is to interfere in any way with your life.” 

“Well, Morton,” she said, leaving the window-sill 
and walking about the room, “it seems to me that we 
ought to help each other if we can. I will come if you 
want me. Do you want me?” 

She paused in front of him, resting her arms on the 
back of a chair. 

“Of course I want you. That goes without saying. 
Only I want you to feel perfectly free to do as you 
think best.” 

“T do feel perfectly free. And I think it would be 
the greatest fun, helping you here. When we were 
children we always said we'd keep a shop together 
some day, and this is the nearest we've come to it. 
The only drawback I can see, if it is a drawback, and 
I suppose it ought to be, is this. . . .” 

‘Well?’ asked Morton, as she hesitated. 

“What people will say.” 

“I’d thought of that, too, of course,” he answered. 
“The Tonys of this world will see nothing good in it, 
certainly. But that’s something that affects only you. 
As far as I’m concerned it doesn’t matter at all. [Tm 
finding out that there are a lot of people I can do 
without. It’s different for you.” 

“When you stop to think of it, Morton,” she said, 
“there isn’t a living soul who has the right to mind 
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what either of us decides to do—except each other. 
What would my hours be?” 

They talked until Morton, looking at his watch, 
discovered that it was after one. 

“T thought it must be getting late,” he said. ‘Put 
on your hat and I’ll take you out to lunch. There’s a 
place in the King’s Road, not far from here.” 

As they went downstairs half a dozen young girls 
dressed for the street came out of the door of the 
ballet school talking and laughing. Wrapped in their 
shapeless coats of negative cut and colour, they looked 
ordinary enough, except one fair girl who wore a 
monocle in her eye. This seemed to be a new toy, for 
the others were laughing and protesting, some amused, 
others indignant over this affectation. She had small 
and attractive features, golden hair that was well set 
off by a black velvet béret, which was worn rather over 
one ear, and skin of remarkably fine colouring and 
texture. At the sight of Morton and Nina, she 
dropped the monocle from its position with a little 
grimace, perceived that Morton was looking at her, 
replaced it in her eye again and regarded him through 
it. 

As the two went out of the door ahead of the noisy 
little group, they heard the other girls expostulating 
with her for her boldness. 

“Oh, Winnie, you are awful!” ‘Don’t wear that 
thing!” “Oh, you do look absurd!” ‘Madame will 
never let you wear it.” 

‘Some of Madame Svenga’s pupils,’”’ observed Mor- 
ton, amused. ‘We must look in one day. I’ve never 
seen a ballet class in action.” 
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made up. She was going to decline Sir John’s 
offer in order to give her time to Morton, and 
she didn’t reach this decision without certain stirrings 
of regret. As Sir John’s secretary she would have 
learnt much; she would have been in touch with many 
of the interesting questions of a most interesting time; 
but on the other hand, Morton, for almost the first 
time in their lives, had asked for her help and needed 
her help, and she found this irresistible. He was 
suffering, she believed, from the loneliness all humanity 
suffers from, plus the loneliness of failure and hurt 
pride. 
If only women, she said to herself, would leave him 
alowed: t2el 
She believed that the Audrey episode was now closed 
as far as Morton was concerned, but there was no 
reason to suppose that another episode might not ap- 
pear over the horizon at any moment. She had not 
failed to see the impertinent and challenging look that 
the young woman with the black béret had directed at 
him through her monocle. To do Morton justice, he 
didn’t seek out women. He didn’t need to. But 
when they sought him out he found it almost impos- 
sible not to respond. To love and praise Morton 
was to Morton—provided that the one who loved was 
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lovable—to bear a letter of introduction from all the 
angels. It was, for a while at any rate, irresistible. 
Nina’s love for him was irresistible, and he couldn’t 
deny himself the satisfaction of accepting it; but be- 
cause she loved him less passionately than tenderly 
and enduringly, she brought out all the tenderness and 
endurance there was in him. Infatuation soon palled. 
He wasn’t alarmed by the net, but the sight of a cage 
filled him with consternation. 

He was offering her an interest 1n the fencing school, 
and, at first, two pounds a week—provided that not 
more than two out of the eleven pupils he was counting 
on failed him. Later he hoped to give her more. But 
money wasn’t the only consideration. She could pay 
her board and lodging. Clothes would have to wait; 
amusements would have to wait; Sir John Fredericks 
would have to do without her. And fearing that an 
interview with him might put too great a strain on her 
tact and veracity, she wrote to him instead, saying that 
she regretted she would be unable to keep the appoint- 
ment, but that she had just decided to accept another 
position that had been for some time open to her; and 
thanking him for his kindness and for his thought of 
her, she remained his very sincerely; and took the letter 
to his house herself an hour before the time fixed for 
the appointment. It wouldn’t be so easy, she knew, to 
deal with Tony. 

She spent the next few days at the studio, making 
curtains and hanging them, providing the couch that 
Morton had procured in exchange for a bed with a 
cover and cushions; buying small, cheap utensils for 
the kitchenette which had in it a sink and two gas- 
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rings. Morton arranged and put away his own things 
with his usual exquisite care. He was as neat as a 
well-trained and conscientious child about his clothes. 
His ties, handkerchiefs, and socks reposed in their 
appointed places as if they were still in the shops they 
came from. He had early got on the right side of the 
charwoman, who was old and kind and had a right 
side especially reserved for young men, so that she 
“did for’ him before nine o’clock in the mornings, and 
Nina, arriving at half-past nine or ten, found every- 
thing in order. 

The pupils were to begin coming on the following 
Thursday, the first being young Lord Cliffden, a deli- 
cate boy of seventeen who had outgrown his strength. 
He was to take two lessons a week, the minimum num- 
ber, three a week later, if he found that his health was 
improving. There were now nine pupils definitely 
promised, eight of whom had already paid for three 
months’ tuition in advance. Several of these came 
through Audrey, who, with astonishing altruism, con- 
tinued to act the part of generous friend from a dis- 
tance. 

All this was far better than Nina could have hoped. 
As a companion, light-hearted, keenly interested in 
whatever was occupying his attention at the moment, 
Morton had, in her opinion, no equal. He never re- 
ferred to their changed relations, and the marriage, 
that youthful mistake so unintentionally fostered by 
Mrs. Caldwell, might never have taken place. Cer- 
tainly they were both surprisingly happy. 

The question of the ambiguity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Caldwell was gone into with some thoroughness 
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“If you introduce me to your pupils, Morton,’ Nina 
said, ‘“‘and I suppose you must, I don’t want to be intro- 
duced as Mrs. Caldwell. You'd better call me Miss 
Wadsworth. And as we're really cousins, if only by 
adoption, I don’t see any harm in saying so.” 

Morton was much amused at this, and teased her 
about her. conventional-mindedness. She admitted 
that, in some respects, she was conventional-minded, 
and she didn’t care. She was glad of it. However, 
he agreed that to introduce her as Mrs. Caldwell might 
present difficulties, and Miss Wadsworth was agreed 
upon. 

“And the same applies to Madame and her pu- 
pils,” she added, “if we ever come in contact with 
them.” 

This he regretted that, so far, they had not done, 
but a day or two later he came face to face with 
Madame at the front door, and she told him in attrac- 
tive, broken English that she was very much interested 
in fencing. Might she come up one day and look on 
at one of his lessons? Morton was enchanted. She 
also urged him to come and watch the ballet classes, 
bringing with him any friends he cared to bring. It 
was good for the girls, she said, to have onlookers. 

He told Nina that the hall was too dark for him 
to see her well, but that she seemed to him in that light 
to be a beautiful woman well past her prime. Rather 
like a bright fruit, he thought, that the wasps had 
got at. 

But the next day when there was a free hour, and 
they heard the sound of the piano below, Morton sug- 
gested to Nina that they avail themselves of her invi- 
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tation; and seeing Madame hatless and in the daylight, 
he found that his simile had been a false one. 

Madame Svenga, the great teacher of Swedish ballet 
in London, was a lovely woman past her first youth, 
but there was not the slightest suggestion of over- 
ripeness about her. She was perhaps forty or forty- 
five, and could hardly have been at any time of her life 
more attractive than now. She had mothy, colourless, 
and very thick eye-lashes, and colourless hair, very 
gentle blue eyes, a small, weary face not at all made 
up, and a superb, erect body. Nina thought she had 
never seen the sad and the gallant so blended in a face 
before. She smiled an elusive, fluttering smile at them 
as they came in, but did not speak, merely motioning 
to them to sit beside her on a bench that was placed 
against the wall. Her costume was odd. She wore 
a white sweater with a high collar rolled up under her 
chin, a short black taffeta skirt to the knees, white 
cotton stockings rolled over just above her calves, and 
high-heeled red shoes. About her small, alert head 
she had bound a wide green ribbon. 

Monsieur, her husband, whose name and nationality 
Nina never actually discovered, played the piano for 
the ballet classes. He was a small, sallow man with 
black side-whiskers. He was very quiet, spoke no 
English, and worshipped Madame, who seemed almost 
equally devoted to him. Nina understood that he had 
been a pianist of considerable accomplishments in his 
youth, but ill-health had spoilt his career, and now he 
played Chopin and Brahms and Debussy mechanically 
and correctly, with his melancholy eyes fixed most of 
the time on the class. 
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The walls of Madame’s room were not cleanly dis- 
tempered like Morton’s; they were drab and soiled. 
But when the door of the next room was open Nina 
saw a silken apartment ablaze with reds and greens 
and golds, and gay with stuffs patterned in hard bright 
colours. 

There were perhaps thirty or thirty-five pupils, girls 
of all ages, from ten upwards. They all wore ballet 
costumes or else nondescript garments made in such a 
way as to give the utmost freedom of movement to 
arms and legs. In the centre of the front row was the 
girl called Winnie. Her short, fair hair was bound 
with a bright red ribbon, and she wore a white sleeve- 
less jumper and a red kilted skirt, ballet length. Nina 
looked for the monocle, but saw no sign of it. Evi- 
dently Madame had frowned upon that piece of affec- 
tation. She was clearly Madame’s favourite as well 
as her best pupil, and that among many who seemed 
to Nina superlatively good. At a clumsy or faulty 
movement or gesture from any of the less advanced 
ones, Madame, whose eye nothing escaped, would stop 
the music by rapping on the floor with a light cane 
that she carried, and the awkward one was made to 
go through the movement alone, after watching Winnie 
execute it with maddening facility. And if that failed, 
Madame herself showed how it should be done, almost 
exaggerating perfection, if such a thing were possible, 
and the ballet went on again, while Madame hummed 
or sang the music, moving her hands and feet, watch- 
ing with eyes that in spite of their vague, mothy look, 
saw everything. 

The hour passed with unbelievable quickness to Nina 
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and Morton. Morton thought Winnie delightful to 
watch, but, as he told Nina afterwards, less delightful 
than Madame, who, he said, completely fascinated 
him. The lesson over, the pupils gathered about 
Madame, waiting their turn to embrace her and kiss 
her cheek before rushing off to change their clothes. 
Madame called each girl by her Christian name as she 
approached her, speaking harshly in her broken Eng- 
lish to the stupid ones, but not omitting to smile at the 
same time. She detained Winnie, and when the other 
pupils had gone she sat down by Nina and Morton, 
who had lingered in order to thank her, and drawing 
Winnie close to her said to Morton: 

“You please teach this child fencing? That very 
good for her. This Winnie, some day she be very 
great dancer if she want. Sometime I think she not 
want.” 

Winnie’s Botticelli-like face, with its full forehead 
and tendrils of fair hair, was vivid with protest. 

“Oh, darling!” she cried. “It’s all I live for. It’s 
because I’m a tiny bit lazy sometimes,” she explained 
to the others. ‘She thinks I ought to work harder. 
There never was such a slave driver.”’ She kissed 
Madame Svenga’s hand as she spoke. “I'd love to 
take fencing lessons. When shall I begin?” 

“You see,’ Madame told Nina in her halting way, 
“T like make one English girl finest dancer in the world, 
maybe. I like England very much. Everybody very 
kind to me.” 

She went on to say that Winnie was fourteen when 
she found her, and that fourteen was old. She was 
now eighteen, and eighteen was very old. In two 
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years, perhaps, she would dance in public, but only 
if she worked very hard all the time. 

“You think fencing lessons will be good for her 
dancing?’ asked Morton, gratified and much of the 
same opinion. Madame said she was sure of it, al- 
though she need not take them long enough to be- 
come an expert. 

“You give her a lesson to-morrow, maybe? At 
twelve o'clock? I come, too.” 

Morton, who had no memory for engagements, 
turned to Nina, who said that they were free from 
twelve to one. And so it was arranged, Winnie ex- 
cited at the idea of learning something entirely new, 
Morton somewhat exalted by the patronage of 
Madame, Nina pleased and at the same time just a 
little apprehensive. She had not failed to see that 
Winnie could hardly take her eyes off Morton, 
and she was not apprehensive on her own account, 
but the girl’s; a pretty, uncontrolled little thing, she 
thought, intensely emotional. 

She felt that she could do no more than hope, 
fervently, for a continuation of the peace that she and 
Morton were enjoying. She was not, after all, asking 
a vast amount of life. Only for that one thing. Surely 
that wasn’t unreasonable! 


Chapter XV 


HE wrote to Tony, telling why she had been 
obliged—only her honesty made her cross out 
obliged and substitute prompted—to refuse Sir 

John’s offer. Morton, she told him, really needed her, 
and there was no one who could quite fill her place, so 
she was working at the studio daily, with great pleas- 
ure to herself. 

Tony read the letter while he was eating his break- 
fast at Copthalls, and he sat for some time after, 
staring at the table and stroking his short moustache 
with a thoughtful upward movement. ‘Then he put 
down his napkin, rang for Foster, and when she came 
said that he would not be attending the agricultural 
meeting in Hertford that afternoon, as he had decided 
to go to London instead, and he would like Stevens 
to have the Bentley at the door at half-past two. 

It was a wet morning, but the weather had, to the 
practised eye, every intention of clearing soon. He 
wrote letters for an hour, saw a man about a cart- 
horse he wanted to buy, and at half-past ten put on a 
tweed cap, picked up a stick, and went out to see his 
bailiff. On the way he met one of the neighbouring 
farmers, a young man who often came to him for ad- 
vice, and they stood and talked in the road for twenty 
minutes. Then Tony went on alone, and presently 
met one of his own men driving a cart with a pig 
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in it under a net, and they stopped and talked at some 
length about pigs, and the pig himself had a good deal 
to say on the subject, probably as much to the point 
as anybody; then driver and cart and pig proceeded, 
and Tony went on his interrupted way again. He 
liked these talks; he liked the men he talked to. He 
understood them and they him. What he wanted, and 
wanted very fervently and humbly, was to help to 
make farming in England a blessing to both England 
and the farmer. He wanted to see ideal farms and 
ideal conditions—as ideal as moody nature and the 
various plagues that follow in her train would permit. 

He walked and talked with his bailiff for an hour 
and then saw his keeper, a young ex-soldier who had 
been badly gassed in the war and was Tony’s chief 
reason for keeping up the shooting at all. He was 
having a few men down for the week-end to shoot 
partridges, and his arrangements with the keeper 
would have taken ten minutes in the ordinary way, 
but he liked walking about the ploughed, brown fields 
with this young fellow, watching the coveys of brown 
birds that flew low over the roots or circled against 
the grey sky where the ground fell away. 

He walked back to the house, changed his clothes, 
ate a chop, a baked potato and a pudding—when he 
was there alone his cook gave him the most austere 
food—and by two-thirty exactly was off to London in 
the Bentley, Stevens sitting beside him, for he liked 
driving the Bentley. 

He went first to see Sir John Fredericks, and during 
their conversation said that he wasn’t accustomed to 
public speaking and doubted if he could do it, and 
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that he didn’t see his way to leaving Copthalls so 
much and spending at least half his time in London, 
and that he thought he would be doing much more 
for the cause of the farmer as a private citizen and a 
farmer himself than as a member of His Majesty’s 
Government, and ended by agreeing to stand as Con- 
servative Candidate for his borough in the coming 
election, which was what he had already made up his 
mind to do. 

As he was leaving the house, Sir John said pleas- 
antly : 

“By the way, I’m sorry your friend Mrs. Caldwell 
couldn’t see her way to coming here as my secretary. 
I feel we should have got on very well. But there you 
are ... it’s always other people who have all the 
luck !”” 

“T think she had more or less promised, although I 
didn’t know it, to give her services elsewhere,” ex- 
plained Tony, feeling a certain virtue in lying for 
Nina’s sake. And being men, neither said any more 
about it. 

He next went to his club, where he wrote a note to 
Nina to say that he would call for her at seven-thirty 
and take her out to dinner, but not to dress, as he 
wouldn’t be dressed himself. He sent Stevens off to 
deliver it in Amory Street while he sat and played a 
rubber or two of bridge, not very brilliantly, for his 
mind was not on the game. 

The Frenchman was right. He had never meant 
to marry, or at any rate, not since he had passed the 
age of thirty-eight. When he reached forty, that 
uncomfortable half-way station, he called himself an 
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old bachelor, and adopted the thoughts and habits of 
one. He would never have thought of marrying now 
if Henri hadn’t put it into his head. The fellow had 
drawn a bow at a venture and hit the mark . . . just 
by harping on the usual subject. Any Frenchman— 
so he told himself—thinks that any man is in love 
with any woman. Love, love, love; it was an obses- 
sion with them. The great French complex. Natur- 
ally they must be right sometimes. Henri, knowing 
of his long friendship with Nina and his admiration 
for her, took it for granted that he was in love with 
her. It must have been the merest guess. He couldn’t 
have shown it because he didn’t then know, himself, 
that he was in love. And if you don’t know you're in 
love, you aren’t. There couldn’t be any argument 
there. 

So when he called for Nina and found her ready— 
for having been out when Stevens arrived she had had 
no opportunity of refusing had she wished to do so, 
and she didn’t—he knew that he had embarked on a 
momentous evening, and that whether he conducted 
the business well or ill, it would be an evening he 
would long remember. 

He meant, whatever happened, to tell her what he 
thought of her present perfectly outrageous occupa- 
tion, and of her association with Morton. She was 
doing a thing that to his mind placed her in an Equivo- 
cal Position, a position that no Nice Woman—and 
Nina was a Nice Woman—should place herself in. 
His guardian angel, who had a few moments to spare 
in his interests that evening, whispered to him that it 
might be wise to ask her to marry him first and then 
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lecture her afterwards—even, if all went well, to omit 
the latter half of the programme altogether. But 
Nina made this impossible, or at any rate very diffi- 
cult, by opening the attack. For as soon as they were 
seated in the grill room and the dinner ordered, she 
leaned her bare elbows on the table, pushed away the 
hair from under her small hat with a tired gesture, for 
she was tired, and said: 

“Well, Tony, I suppose you thoroughly disapprove 
of what I’m doing. Perhaps you’d better say it now 
and get it over before dinner comes.” 

So, guardian angel or not, he did say it, and Nina 
sat very quietly with her eyes on his face, obviously 
amused now and again, but not interrupting him. So 
far she was not at all angry, but presently, as though 
he were conscious that his words were having little or 
no effect, he began to express himself more forcibly. 
He wanted her to see, once and for all, the full meas- 
ure of her foolishness. At moments he was crude, as 
nice-minded people are quite apt to be. He said that 
having once been married to Morton it was asking too 
much of him or of any man to expect him to see her 
daily and remain on a purely brotherly footing. 

“And quite apart from what other people will say 
and think,” he told her, ‘‘and undoubtedly they'll say 
and think things that you would very much dislike, 
you’re putting temptation in his way and in your own. 
It isn’t wise, and it isn’t right.” 

This had the effect of so angering her that for a 
moment she was near to disliking him. Morton, with 
all his faults, never had so misjudged her. Did Tony, 
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like many men of his type, cherish a belief in the gen- 
eral frailty of women? Did he look upon them as 
creatures that a breath of scandal could destroy? All 
this was too irritating, too archaic, too sentimental to 
be borne. 

“IT gather,” she said with ominous calm, “that you 
consider me to be endangering my immortal soul, and 
Morton’s as well.” 

“T think,” he told her, ‘‘or rather I know, that you’re 
in a very ambiguous position.”’ She saw that he had 
reddened a little. ‘I don’t care a damn about Mor- 
ton. If you weren’t so alone in the world, or if you 
were any other woman but the woman you are, I’d 
hold my tongue.”’ 

There was something in his speech, or in its sin- 
cerity, that softened Nina. She had looked as though 
she were about to annihilate him, but the tightness of 
her lips and nostrils relaxed, and after a moment’s 
silence she said with unexpected gentleness: 

“T can’t tell you how happy I’ve been these last few 
weeks. I’ve loved helping Morton and making cur- 
tains and cushion covers for the studio. I don’t think 
I’ve ever been so happy. And he enjoys it as much as 
I do. He’s like a boy. He takes off his coat, and 
hammers in nails, and whistles, and cooks delicious 
things for lunch . . . it seems as if the divorce had 
wiped out our marriage, as you’d wipe something off 
a slate.” 

“The fact remains . . .” interrupted Tony, but she 
didn’t let him finish what he was going to say, not 
liking the sound of it. 

‘“‘Now that he’s begun giving lessons,’ 
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“T adore watching. Possibly I shall get tired of that 
later on, but I don’t think so. Why can’t you under- 
stand, once and for all, what my feelings for him are? 
You don’t even try. Like so many people you only 
recognise one sort of love, but, believe me, there are 
other sorts. As for what people will say, I simply 
don’t care. I’d make any sacrifice to be with him.” 
She looked at him with a challenging look as though 
she expected him to speak, but he said nothing, so she 
went on: 

“Don’t you see, I want to help him? His welfare, 
his happiness mean so much to me. And not only 
that, but life’s an uncertain business . .. for all I 
know I may lose him in a year. . . . I may lose him 
to-morrow. How doI know? I want what I can get 
of him now. When we were young he was away at 
school so much, and then at Cambridge . . . and then 
those four years of war. And since then other things 
and other people have always seemed to come between 
us—I’ve never had anything like this before. Ive 
never had so much of him.” 

“Look here, Nina,” said Tony with great earnest- 
ness, “I believe in you absolutely. I believe every 
word you say, of course. But the point is, I don’t 
trust Morton. I believe he’ll get everything he can 
out of you and then chuck you—the way he did that 
Langdale woman, only she deserved it. What’s he 
doing now? Spoiling your life for you as usual. Why 
couldn’t he let you work for Sir John Fredericks? He 
was afraid you’d learn to be happy away from him. 
That’s why. Dog in the manger! Doesn’t really 
want you himself, but makes it impossible for you to 
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care for anyone else. My God! It makes me see 
redt” 

Nina’s voice, chillingly free from feeling, broke in 
on this. 

“May I ask, Tony, why you’ve lately seemed to ap- 
point yourself my guardian? I recognise your right, 
as my oldest friend, up to a point, but I fail to see 
why it should matter to you so much what I do. Is it 
simply dislike of Morton? I suppose it must be.” 

He was saved from an immediate reply by the waiter 
with the first course, but as soon as he had gone he 
knew that the second part of his programme, some- 
what delayed, was due to begin. Nina had given him 
his cue, and he might never have a better one. But 
now that she had given it he felt strongly disinclined 
to take it. In the first place, he suddenly felt as though 
he had been abruptly deposited, in fantastically incom- 
plete attire, in a room full of conventionally clothed 
people. That was what it seemed like, to him, to have 
to assume on short notice the role of lover. In the 
second place, a dramatic effect was the last thing he 
desired, and what more dramatic than to follow up 
her question with: 

“It matters, Nina, because I love you.” 

No, no! Revolting! That was the sort of thing 
an actor would say, making his voice sound a little 
hoarse. Nothing of that sort for Tony. He resolved 
to approach the thing from a completely new angle. 

“I beg your pardon, Nina. I’m an interfering fel- 
low. I deserve to be told off for being so dictatorial.” 
A pause, then he said, “Well, let’s change the subject. 
I expect you think it’s about time. I saw Sir John 
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to-day, and I told him I’d stand in the coming election. 
So Ive committed myself now. I don’t suppose I 
shall get in... except that a good many people 
down there seem to like me... the farmers and 
country people. I may have a ghost of a chance.” 

Nina, her face brightening, said that of course he 
had a chance. 

“That means that you'll have to live in London 
most of the time. Will you hate that?” 

“Oh, I dare say I shall get used to it. I'll go down 
to Copthalls for week-ends. That means a flat in 
town, I suppose, and I don’t like the idea of running 
two places. It seems an extravagance. But I can’t 
give up Copthalls.” 

Of course he couldn’t do that, she agreed. She 
observed that he was crumbling his bread and eating 
almost nothing. 

“How would you like to do some electioneering for 
me?” he went on. “I shall need all the help I can 
get.” He looked at his wineglass frowningly. ‘‘Would 
it interest you, that sort of thing?” 

pimmensely:..: + of course,’ she said. “But.).0 4 

“You'd be of the greatest use to me, in all sorts of 
Woysuunngdit snot only that but... fds 2.2 Oh, 
Lord!” He put down his wineglass and leaned back 
in his chair. The colour surged up into his face. 
“Nina, the fact is, I’m trying to ask you to marry me, 
only I simply don’t know how the thing’s done.” 

“What, Tony?” 

She sat rigidly, looking at him, both hands on the 
edge of the table. 

“T say I’m trying to ask you to marry me.” 
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Yeon heard yous. - 

Surprise gave way to an affectionate amusement. 
She dropped her hands into her lap and leaned toward 
him smiling. 

‘Tony, don’t think I’m deceived. It’s just like you. 
You want to save me from myself—or from Morton 
—at any cost. It’s... it’s altruistic, beyond any- 
thing, but, my dear Tony, quite unnecessary.’’ She 
leaned back in her chair and laughed; then, as if afraid 
that her laughter might hurt him, she put a hand on 
his arm. 

“Tony, did you really think that was necessary ?”’ 
As he made no reply she shook his arm a little. ‘I’m 
quite capable of taking care of myself, I promise you. 
All the same, it was gallantly done,” She added: “I 
decline, with very grateful thanks.” 

Obviously, thought Tony, he’d conducted the thing 
damn badly. 

“Tm afraid,” he said, “that my motives were per- 
fectly selfish ones. Much to my own amazement I 
discovered a few weeks or a few months ago... . I 
don’t know just when . . . that I was in love with 
you. I dare say I had been for some time, but s— 
something opened my eyes to it. Well, there you are. 
I’ve told you. For God’s sake don’t make me feel a 
fool.” 

That sobered her completely. 

“I’m more astonished than I can say, Tony. I 
thought you never meant to marry. It never occurred 
to me that this might happen after all these years. 
But you know what my feelings are. I’ve never tried 
to hide them from you or from anybody. You know 
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how I feel about Morton. It’s no fault of his; it’s 
entirely my own... but I can’t care for anyone 
ise. 

He nodded. 

“Yes, I know, I know. You've always said that. 
But, Nina, look ahead. You can’t contemplate going 
on forever in this way. I thought perhaps now you’ve 
got him settled in the studio, and all that, and seen 
him make a good start. . . .” 

She shook her head. 

‘It’s not the slightest use. I tell you I’m happier 
than I’ve been for years.” 

“I might have known that confounded perisher 
would spoil everything!” he broke out, childishly, and 
for an instant Nina thought that his small bright blue 
eyes were moist with tears, but that seemed so im- 
probable that she discarded the idea. He said no 
more for a while, and they went on with dinner in 
silence. Presently he said: 

“Tl never ask any other woman to marry me as 
long as I live.” 

Which seemed likely enough, from what she knew 
of Tony, but she was unmoved by it. 

‘“That’s no concern of mine. But there’s one thing 
certain. I’m not going to let this make any difference 
in our old friendship. That I couldn’t bear.” 

He looked gloomily at his plate. 

“T suppose I’ve got to spend my life watching you 
waste yours on that fellow.” 

“T don’t think it will be wasted.” 

“That remains to be seen. I don’t know what the 
devil you see in him, except his good looks.” 
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“Which I could very well dispense with,” she said 
lightly. ‘His good looks have been responsible for 
most of our troubles.” 

“Selfish hound! I mean, most men are selfish up to 
a point, but Morton! ik 

“Tony, if we’re to remain on a friendly footing, 
you must agree not to abuse Morton. Think what 
you like, but please keep such feelings to yourself.” 

“Well, yes. Very well, then. But look here, Nina, 
I shall speak of this later. I must.” 

“Better not,’ she advised. 

“What's the good of a political career for a bach- 
elor? Id better chuck the whole thing. I believe I 
will.” 

“How ridiculous! You’ve got along excellently 
without me up to now.” She paused, looked hard at 
him, and said, “I believe Henri put this idea into your 
head, Tony.” 

She gathered, from his startled look, that her guess 
was not far wrong. 

“Henri’s a busybody if he did, and I shall tell him 
so. You’d much better let me go my own way, both 
of you, and stop worrying.” 

“That’s not a fair thing to say,” protested Tony 
with some heat. ‘Henri may possibly have realised it 
about the same time I did. . . .” 

“Tt’s wonderful what the power of suggestion can 
do,” she observed. 

That angered him. 

“Look here, Nina. Kindly believe that what I say 
is true. This thing is dead serious to me, whether it 
is to you or not.” 
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“T beg your pardon, Tony. I didn’t mean to hurt 
you.” 

“Very well. We'll say no more about this—or not 
to-night, anyway.” 

Nor did they. 

Tony, driving back to Copthalls along moonlit roads, 
with Stevens sitting silently beside him, told himself 
that this was the coldest night, so far, of the year; and 
that he was that unfortunate and rather absurd figure 
—a man hopelessly in love and in love hopelessly. 
The cause of the farmer seemed to him irremediable, 
his own hopes unrealisable, his venture into politics 
regrettable and fantastic, all effort futile, the Bentley 
an extravagance. He drank a whiskey and soda on ar- 
riving at Copthalls and retired moodily to bed, op- 
pressed with the quiet of the house. He wondered why 
—in a world where he had always tried to believe that 
everything served some useful (if obscurely useful) 
purpose—the Lord had seen fit to create Morton. It 
was inexplicable. 


Chapter XVI 


ENRI did not return to London until late in 
H October. He had found proofs to correct in 
Paris, and he waited for the first night of a 
play written by a friend. Also he found himself 
obliged to contradict certain rumours circulated by the 
widow to the effect that they were to be married as 
soon as a suitable flat could be found—no easy task in 
Paris. Having told numerous friends that Henri ful- 
filled, in his person, all the prophecies made by for- 
tune-tellers as to the type of man who would be her 
second husband, she felt obliged to assist fate and 
acquire him for her own. He was annoyed, bored, and 
not at all flattered by her determination to annex him, 
and had a very trying scene with her, during which she 
combined in one stupendous piece of acting the roles of 
the tragic, the angry, the appealing, and the amorous 
woman—all to no effect. 

After that he returned to London and his book of 
essays. 

He had not written to Nina, nor she to him, for he 
hated writing letters, so he knew nothing whatever of 
the fencing school, and when she told him of it was 
much amused. He thought it like Morton, with his 
taste for the picturesque, to attempt such a project, 
and like Nina to identify herself with it, devoted, in- 
explicable creature that she was. He went to the 
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studio on the afternoon following his arrival, and saw 
the finish of young Lord Cliffden’s lesson. The boy, 
he could see, had a great admiration for Morton and 
a great keenness for fencing. He heard him ask Nina 
if she thought they could manage to squeeze a third 
lesson each week. 

“At this rate,” thought Henri, “‘we shall make a 
fortune. That is excellent.” 

When the young man had gone, Morton suggested 
that they go downstairs and watch the ballet class— 
a suggestion that was seconded by the other two, but 
when they got there they found it was the afternoon 
for miming, or “La Mime,” which only a certain num- 
ber of the pupils attended, it being a matter of choice 
with them whether they did so or not. But to the 
three visitors it was absorbingly interesting. Mon- 
sieur played Chopin, or whatever music Madame 
Svenga required, and the pupils then interpreted it by 
acting, each doing whatever the music suggested to her 
to do, while the rest of the class looked on. Sometimes 
Madame herself acted, in pantomime, some little 
tragedy or comedy. During a Chopin Prelude, she 
played the part of a woman who, coming into the 
room, finds her lover sleeping. She tiptoes toward 
him and begins to wake him by the lightest of touches, 
playfully at first, then with more determination. He 
still sleeps. She shakes him, and there is no response. 
Annoyed, she is about to leave him, but changes her 
mind and comes back. Stooping gently, she turns his 
face toward her and places a kiss upon it. She recoils. 
The face is cold. With shuddering hands she turns 
him over and feels his heart. Then what hands, what 
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eyes of terror! Step by step she shrinks away from 
him, then turns and flees in uncontrollable horror. 

All this with the utmost economy of movement and 
gesture. 

“Now you,” she said to Winnie, who imitated her 
with astonishing faithfulness, adding something of her 
own to the little scene as well. One by one the class 
followed suit, some well, some less well, but none 
badly. Madame could cry at will. Tears, when she 
wished to evoke them, ran out of her eyes, and to 
watch her face during an emotional struggle, when 
only the movement of an eyelid or the twitch of the 
mouth was used to convey feeling, was like watching 
a drama on a screen. 

Winnie, when she was not acting, came and sat on 
the bench next to Morton. She didn’t speak to him; 
she seemed content just to sit beside him. Henri said, 
looking at her dispassionately: 

“She is quite pretty,’ which was, from one so unen- 
thusiastic, high praise. 

“‘She’s falling in love with Morton,” Nina told him, 
as they walked home together afterwards. ‘He isn’t 
particularly interested in her—he’s far more interested 
in Madame—but it worries me. What do you think 
I ought to do about it?” 

“Do? Why, nothing at all, of course. What is 
there to do? If she falls in love with him it will per- 
haps be good for her art. If she does not fall in love 
with him she will certainly fall in love with someone 
else. You are not jealous?” 

“Good heavens, no!” she cried. ‘Not in the very 
least. But I’m anxious on her account. I think she’s 
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altogether undisciplined, and she’s very young. She’s 
barely eighteen.” 

“And have you spoken to Morton about this?” 

“Yes, I’ve begged him to be careful.” 

“Ah, that is like you. That is beautiful. I tell you 
it is a great pity you are not the mother of a large 
family. It is that instinct in you that is most strong.” 

She only smiled at this. 

“It’s merely that I don’t want anything new to com- 
plicate Morton’s life or mine. He’s beginning to do 
well, and he will do well, if only. . . .” 

“Tf only what?” 

“Women would leave him alone.” 

“In every man’s life,” said Henri feelingly, “there 
are women he wishes would leave him alone.” 

Suddenly he asked: 

“Tell me. Are you happy like this?” 

“Happier than I’ve been for years,” she told him. 
He shook his head. 

“T do not understand that.” 

At the studio, Nina continued to send out circulars’ 
and Morton continued to give from twenty to twenty- 
five lessons a week. Winnie now came twice a week 
for lessons, sometimes with, sometimes without, 
Madame. Morton, Nina knew, often spent his eve- 
nings downstairs in Madame’s sitting-room among the 
bright stuffs and the coloured glass. Monsieur made 
fantastic drawings, or designed costumes for the stage 
while Morton talked to Madame. 

“He always looks very saddish,” Henri said of him 
once, making one of his rare mistakes, and to Nina 
the little man with the melancholy face and the black 
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side-whiskers was always ‘“‘saddish.” How often 
Winnie was there too, she had no idea, nor would she 
ask. Morton told her one day that he had never felt 
more at home than he did in Madame Svenga’s sitting- 
room, or in his own studio. 

“No more Stock Exchange, no more banking, no 
more of the fashionable world for me,” he said, “‘un- 
less it wants to take fencing lessons. It’s a good life, 
this. I shall raise you ten bob a week soon.” 

Certainly he was adapting himself to it with chame- 
leon-like facility. He now wore his hats differently; 
his manner, his mode of speech, Nina thought, were 
undergoing a subtle change. He now knew Chelsea 
as he had once known Mayfair. To Nina, too, the life 
was attractive. It was simple and unconventional, 
without any straining after effect, or what is known as 
Bohemianism. Madame had few prejudices, but she 
disliked anything that interfered with physical fitness. 
Winnie she watched with an eagle eye. She must not 
smoke, nor stay up late nights. She must not eat too 
much and she must not drink at all. Love affairs, so 
long as they did not interfere with her work, she might 
have shut her eyes to; and if she saw how Winnie 
hovered about Morton, how she danced for him, acted 
for him, exerted herself to learn fencing for him, she 
said nothing. ‘That was no business of hers as long as 
Winnie behaved herself and worked hard and was 
punctual, and there was no denying that she was now 
working a great deal harder than she had ever worked 
before. 

Nina had the greatest admiration for Svenga. She 
was tireless, she was more than thorough, she was in 
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many ways great. And her greatness 1ay in her sim- 
plicity and modesty, as well as in her genius, for genius 
she had. When she occasionally danced in public, as 
she rarely did now, and then only for some big charity 
entertainment, the papers with one accord bemoaned 
the fact that the incomparable Svenga had retired 
from the stage and now gave all her time to her ballet 
school in Chelsea. 

“She may, and undoubtedly she will,’ said one 
paper, ‘‘give some fine dancers to the world, but she 
will never give us another Svenga.” 

Nina liked to look in a little before the class began, 
and see the novices practising with one foot on the 
rail that ran around the wall at the height of about 
four feet, turning and posturing, their shapely legs at 
amazing angles, their arms and their short skirts out- 
spread like a drawing by Degas; or leaping and spin- 
ning in front of the great mirror, catching each other by 
the waist, posing, and spinning once more. A  fasci- 
nating world this, full of colour and movement and 
enthusiasm and friendliness. 

And in this world Winnie was, after Madame 
Svenga, the outstanding figure. She hardly ever 
talked. She was Winnie; there was no need for her 
to explain herself. She made love to Morton with 
her eyes and with her dancing. She would come up 
to the studio above on any pretext; to borrow a sauce- 
pan, a cushion—so many people were coming to tea 
with Madame that some must sit on the floor—and 
sometimes she brought Nina flowers—a few narcissus 
or chrysanthemums, for which Nina would both thank 
and scold her. She always brought them when Mor. 
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ton was there and would present them to Nina with 
her eyes on him. 

And one day Nina, following Morton down the 
stairs a little distance behind, saw Winnie coming up. 
She had evidently intended visiting the studio, but meet- 
ing Morton she slipped her arm through his without a 
word, and leaning her fair head against his arm, accom- 
panied him in this fashion down the stairs again, leav- 
ing him at the door of the ballet school without hay- 
ing spoken. 

“IT think Winnie’s going to be rather troublesome,”’ 
said Morton as they left the building. 

“I know,” answered Nina, glad that he had spoken 
of it. “I saw her just now. Can’t you say some- 
thing to her?” 

Morton hated anything in the way of an unpleas- 
ant duty. 

“You talk to her,” he suggested. 

But that Nina refused to do. 

“T expect she'll get over it,” he said. “I don’t want 
to say anything unless I’m obliged to.” 

But Winnie did not get over it. Winnie, in fact, got 
rather worse, and it became evident to Nina that she 
and Morton were not to be left in peace. If the child 
had a free moment she came to the door of the 
studio, opened it and walked in. She liked to polish 
Morton’s rapiers, and would sit over this task with 
the utmost absorption, her short fair hair falling over 
her cheeks. Nina, who couldn’t help being fond of 
her, talked to her a good deal, when she could be in- 
duced to talk, and found out that her people were 
very poor and lived on the outskirts of Birmingham. 
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At the age of thirteen she had seen pictures of Madame 
and of the school in an illustrated magazine, and had 
then begun saving until she had enough money to make 
the journey to London. Madame had found her, luck- 
ily enough, on her very doorstep, her funds and her 
courage having failed her simultaneously. Although 
she lived in lodgings in the King’s Road, she spent all 
her days at the ballet school, and taught a little class of 
her own, of beginners—girls of eight or ten, who were 
thus prepared for the bigger classes. 

She was determined to rid herself of the sort of 
speech she had learnt as a child, so she preferred to 
listen rather than talk, and Nina thought it was im- 
possible to guess what was going on in that fair, Bot- 
ticelli-like head. She would devise, out of old dresses 
of Madame’s, gorgeous costumes to dance in, and 
would come leaping up the stairs to show herself in 
them. 

At last, as Morton said nothing, Nina felt obliged 
to remonstrate with the child, very gently, for her 
foolish and obvious infatuation. Winnie listened with- 
out a word, but when Nina felt she had said enough, 
the girl walked quietly away from her, saying as she 
went: 

“That’s all right. You’re in love with him your- 
self.” 

Troubling as all this was, Nina felt that all might 
be well provided that Morton made no response to 
Winnie’s dumb but attractive overtures. But one day 
she went out to buy something for lunch, and coming 
up the stairs she pushed open the door of the studio 
and saw, dark against the bright window at the end of 
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the room, the figures of Morton and Winnie, like one 
figure. Winnie was on the toes of her ballet slippers, 
her arms around Morton’s neck. Morton was in his 
fencing things, a foil still held in his right hand, as 
though he had been interrupted in the midst of some 
demonstration. The other arm was holding Winnie, 
but he was not looking at her; he was looking over 
her head, out of the window. Nina retreated, went a 
little way down the stairs and returned, dropping her 
purse on the landing. When she opened the door 
again Winnie was on the sofa and Morton was in the 
middle of the room, making passes with his foil. 

Winnie explained that she had come up to return a 
saucepan, and Nina, keeping her feelings well in hand, 
thanked her rather coldly, and, taking off her coat and 
hat, sat down at the desk and pretended to look over 
some bills. The girl got up, went over to her, and 
said, all in one breath: 

“What's the matter, Nina, don’t you like me?” 

“Sometimes,” answered Nina unresponsively, “but 
I’m busy now, Winnie.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the girl, and. swinging 
her short skirts and looking at Morton as she passed, 
she went out of the room and down the stairs. Nina 
dropped her pen, flew to the door and shut it. She 
was on fire with anger. 

“Morton! she blazed out at him. “What do you 
mean by it? I came up the stairs just now and saw 
you, you and Winnie. How dare you act like that? 
How dare you, after all we’ve said? You fool! No, 
you’re worse thanthat. It’scontemptible ... !” 

Morton put away his foil and lighted a cigarette. 
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‘Calm yourself, Nina. Don’t rage at me until you 
know the facts, please. The girl simply came and put 
her arms around my neck. I was telling her not to 
be a little idiot when you came in.” 

‘The whole thing is preposterous, unbearable!” she 
cried. 

‘Then tell her so,” said Morton, ‘‘for God’s sake. 
I don’t want her.” 

“T have told her. She only thinks I’m jealous. This 
simply can’t go on. ‘The girl’s mad about you.” 

“T know it. And it’s just as annoying for me as it 
is for you.” 

Her anger showed no sign of diminishing. Two 
spots of bright colour came into her cheeks and her 
eyes looked black. 

“No, it isn’t. That’s just the trouble. You're 
flattered by it. You can’t help responding to it. I 
tell you, Morton, if you don’t put a stop to this, [ll 
walk out of the place and never come near it again. 
I’m patient, but I’m not so patient that I can go on 
enduring this sort of thing forever. You wanted me 
to come here. You asked me to come. Well, then, 
kindly make it possible for me to stay.” 

Morton’s imperturbable good humour enabled him 
to remain unmoved. 

“There’s no need to get so excited, Nina. Ill put 
a stop to it somehow. I'll have a talk with her to- 
morrow. I promise you I will.” 

“You ought to have done it long ago,” she said 
fiercely. 

‘Admitted. Only it’s not an easy thing for a man 
to do.” 
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“She’s only a child.” 

“Don’t think it. She knows more than you do, in 
some ways.” 

‘“‘All the more reason for you to have had a talk with 
her before, then. You're acting abominably. If you 
don’t put a stop to it at once, I won’t stay here. There 
are times when I . . . when I almost despise you, 
Morton.” 

“I’m not surprised. No doubt I’m despicable 
enough. I think on the whole you shouldn’t have 
come here. It was a mistake, and I’m sure you must 
regret it.” 

‘“Why do you make me regret it? Do you want me 
to go?” 

“J want you to do whatever you think best. If you 
think it best to go, you must go. Only I won’t keep 
the place open a day without you. If you go, I shut 
up here and go abroad.” 

She couldn’t help marvelling, even then, at his curi- 
ous capacity for turning the point of her anger, and 
turning it away from him and toward herself. She 
left the door where she had been standing, and walked 
to the window. ‘Tears began to fill her eyes. She 
stood silhouetted against the light, her face pale now, 
for she saw where this quarrel was leading them. 
Morton, standing in front of the stove, with his back 
to it, smoked his cigarette, and, having issued his ulti- 
matum, waited. He showed no signs of remorse, he 
asked for no forgiveness, he admitted no fault. His at- 
titude was the attitude he had assumed when she had 
first spoken of divorce. She must do as she thought 
best. 
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But for all that, they were two lonely beings; no one 
mattered very much to either of them, or one- 
hundredth part as much as they mattered to each other. 
This, at any rate, was clear to Nina—clearer than 
anything else in the world. And what was also clear 
to her was Morton’s unadmitted loneliness—a thing 
he would have denied with his last breath. There was 
little enough of her anger left now, thanks to that 
traitor tenderness of hers. 

She cried out, with a gesture of despair: 

“Morton, don’t let all this be spoilt. Make it pos- 
sibleitor me tox<stay.. .. for us both to. stay. -1've 
been so happy here. . . .” 

“So have I,” he said simply, and she knew that he 
was perfectly sincere. ‘I haven’t been happier since I 
was at Cambridge, and I always thought that was the 
happiest time of my life.” 

“Ts that true? You swear it’s true?” 

“T swear it’s true.” 

“Oh, my dear . . . then why don’t you try not to 
let these things happen? It seems sometimes as though 
you took a delight in being weak. We could be so 
happy here . . . things are going so well. . . . I don’t 
want to go. I don’t want to leave you. . . .” 

She turned abruptly away and looked out of the 
window. Morton crossed the room quickly and stood 
beside her with an arm about her shoulders. 

UNinae. 2. Nina, don’t cry. Pll settle Winnie 
somehow. This won’t happen again. [I like the child, 
she amuses me, but I’m not in love with her, not in 
the least. I’ve never ... what shall I say?.. 
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encouraged her, or made love to her. I’ve never gone 
out anywhere with her and I never will. I promise 
you.” 

“You might make her so terribly unhappy,” said 
Nina, trying to control her voice, ‘‘with those damnable 
good looks of yours. And letting her think you’re 
fonder of her than you are. She’s had no training 
and no experience . . . anyone can see that.” 

“Don’t worry any more. It will be all right. Only 
don’t talk of going, Nina. I won’t stay here without 
you. I mean it.” 

She was actually crying. She turned and put her 
head on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Morton, Morton, you're all I’ve got, and I 
do adore youso! Don’t fail me again. . . . I couldn’t 
endure it again. My whole life centres in you... 
it oughtn’t to be so, I know, but it is so. We mustn’t 
lose each other...” 

“Tf you think I don’t appreciate what you are and 
what you’ve done for me,” he said, “you’re mistaken. 
Only <0 

He looked over her head at the bare branches of 
some trees on the Embankment. He couldn’t find 
words to say what he wanted to say. How explain to 
her that to satisfy anyone was utterly beyond him? 
Hadn’t he failed every woman he had ever come in 
contact with? His mother, to whom he never, try as 
he would, could feel grateful? Nina, whom he loved; 
Audrey, whom he supposed he ought to have loved; 
all of them? What lack there was in him he had ne 
idea. To satisfy, to give as good as he got, was not 
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in his power. As soon as demands were made upon 
him, he found he had nothing to give. He would have 
told Nina this if he could, but he couldn’t formulate 
the words. And it would only have hurt her more. 
As he held her in his arms, his mind travelled to Paris 
during the war, and to a ruined church there, and to 
the limp body of a woman carried out from the ruins. 
She was the only woman who had made no demands 
upon him; she had not lived to do so. And she was 
probably the only woman he had made happy. 

He lifted up one of Nina’s hands and kissed it. She 
looked up at him and smiled, and asked for his hand- 
kerchief, to wipe away her tears with. Together they 
stood looking out at the soft outlines of the buildings 
across the river. From below came the sound of the 
piano and the faint and rhythmic thudding of light 
feet. 

That night, in her own sitting-room, she was look- 
ing over some books of poems that she had brought 
with her from Thakstead, when she came upon two 
lines of a verse that she did not remember to have 
seen before. She read the poem and then re-read it, 
and presently she got up and took from a shelf where 
she kept her books that old account book long ago 
discarded by Mrs. Caldwell. There were in it now 
something like a hundred and fifty quotations, and 
though they no longer dealt entirely with love—for 
many of them were the utterances of philosophers, 
who, being philosophers, knew how little they knew of 
love—certainly those dealing with love predominated. 
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She turned to a fresh page, and drawing pen and 
ink toward her wrote these two lines: 


A pity beyond all telling 
Is hid in the heart of love. 


And felt as a man might feel who stumbles upon his 
own epitaph, written by the recording angel. 


Chapter XVII 


ENRI was writing industriousiy and exploring 

London—seeing some odd corners of it, too, 

Nina gathered from what he told her. Tony 
she had not seen since their dinner together. The 
election was well over the horizon now, and she had 
no doubt that he was very busy. Armistice Day fell 
on a Sunday, and, as she had never been in London on 
Armistice Day before, she and Henri decided to go 
out into the streets and make their way as near as pos- 
sible to the Cenotaph. She had hoped at first that 
Morton might be able to go with her, but he said he 
was going to the country for the day instead. 

Nina remembered Armistice Days spent at Thak- 
stead, when she had gone quietly out of the house at 
a little before eleven to stand alone in the woods, wait- 
ing for the far-away bells of the village church to strike 
the hour. But lovely as those moments were, the birds 
made the two minutes’ silence respected by man more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. Cock 
pheasants rose clucking out of the woods, wood-pigeons 
cooed, flying heavily from tree to tree, the robins sang 
gaily through it, unconscious of man’s sorrow. Now 
she wanted to know real silence, and there is no silence 
so immense and so unforgettable as the silence of 
crowds. 

She and Henri left Amory Street before ten and 
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made their way toward Westminster. Henri had sug- 
gested trying to get seats in some window overlooking 
Whitehall or Trafalgar Square, but that was not at 
all what Nina wanted. She wanted to be one of that 
vast crowd that was being drawn, as if by some mys- 
terious magnetism, down every street that converged 
toward the Cenotaph, moving quietly, decorously, al- 
most reverently. 

It was a cold morning with a brassy sun trying to 
shine through a fog that the frosts of night had con- 
jured up; a fog that, thanks to the smallest of winds 
that was little more than a shifting of airs, was doomed 
to go after a struggle. And meanwhile the light caught 
bright objects here and there; it touched up domes 
and windows and gleamed mildly and coldly on damp 
pavements where the frost had melted, making them, 
as the metallic sun rose higher, faintly rose-coloured. 
The crowds pressed on; thinly, at some distance from 
the Cenotaph, and moving fairly quickly, but as they 
neared it, congealing, and growing more solid and 
slow moving. Nina and Henri, arm-in-arm now, 
pushed on when they reached the Abbey, hoping to get 
within sight at least of their goal, wriggling their way 
through small openings and edging along walls. But 
at the bottom of Whitehall they found they could get 
no nearer, and Nina, with her back against a stone 
balustrade, found that by standing on tiptoe she could 
just see the top of the monument and nothing at all of 
the clearing about it where the flowers were piled up, 
and where the service was to be held. 

And still the crowds came on, flooding every inch 
of space, like water entering a valley. Nina was so 
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pressed round that if she had fainted there she thought 
she would have remained upright. Henri stood close 
beside her, saying little, listening to the movement of 
those thousands of feet and the cries of the programme 
sellers, and the murmur, soon to be stilled, of that 
multitude of plain, loyal, aspiring people, all of whom 
had suffered, all of whom remembered, and who once a 
year found in this ceremony, this silence, a fulfilment 
of some tremendous need in their hearts, enabling 
them, by some simple magic known perhaps to dead 
races thousands of years ago, to reach to heights they 
could not reach to alone. 

Nina could presently hear the sound of a military 
band, playing something slow and hymn-like, but she 
could not distinguish what it was, for the music at that 
distance was lightly etched on the murmur of the 
crowd and sometimes altogether lost. She saw about 
her poor old women who had lost their sons, and 
young people who had lost their fathers, and men who 
had been through those years of war and wondered 
now why they who had seen their friends die should 
have been left behind in a world that had not been 
remade at all. 

The sun, redder now, coloured the damp roofs and 
glowed on the face of Big Ben, whose hands were 
approaching the hour. She saw her own breath and 
Henri’s breath go up like incense into the air. How 
alike everybody was at heart, she thought. How 
superficial racial differences were, any differences, in 
the face of common emotions. The crowd, led by the 
far-off music, began singing “OO God, our help in 
ages past,” and to Nina the beauty and pathos of it 
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was almost unbearable—so much so that she found 
herself voiceless. When it ended there was a far- 
away sound of maroons bursting, and looking up she 
saw that the hands of Big Ben pointed the hour. 

And as the eleven slow, deep notes were struck out, 
vibrating solemnly, startling some pigeons that flew 
circling around the house-tops and then settled again, 
that unbelievable hush fell, and men bared their heads 
while the strokes died away in utter stillness. Still- 
ness! She had never known what it meant till now. 
No sound of traffic, no sound of anything at all, no 
sound. She stood listening to that stillness, trying 
to form a prayer when her mind, her whole being, 
was all prayer. Tears ran out of her eyes and down 
her cheeks as she saw the bent heads of that multi- 
tude. 

She was impressed then as she had never been be- 
fore by the indescribable grandeur and nobility of hu- 
man nature when it was without movement. Going 
about its million activities, hurrying on to trains and 
boats and along streets, scattered far and wide over 
the globe, disunified and noisy; fighting, eating, sleep- 
ing, loving, hating; it seemed faulty and frail and un- 
lovely. But here, now, in utter silence, in adorable 
stillness, it was magnificent and god-like and tre- 
mendous. 


Then, the two minutes over, the multitude returned 
to life again, resuming its hats, wiping its tears, cough- 
ing and turning up its collars as if to suggest that only 
the cold, which was moderate, accounted for its red 
eyes; and rather reluctantly and quietly it began to 
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disintegrate, the movement beginning at the far out- 
skirts, and only making itself felt at the centre much 
later. It was some time before Nina and Henri could 
make any progress at all, and when they could they 
moved away in the direction in which they had come, 
slowly, saying very little, busy with their own thoughts. 

But as they entered Victoria Street, Henri felt a 
quick, nervous touch on his arm, and heard Nina catch 
her breath. He followed the direction of her eyes and 
immediately perceived the cause of her consternation. 
Two people were standing by the kerb at some distance 
from them, and had just hailed and were about to step 
into a taxi. Those two people were Morton and 
Winnie. Winnie was wearing a little fur cap and a 
long cloth cape, and as she released Morton’s arm, 
which she had been holding, and got into the cab, he 
observed the pretty folly of her low-heeled red shoes. 
Morton got in beside her, and the taxi went off in the 
direction of Victoria and Chelsea. 

“So that is how it is?” thought Henri, but aloud he 
only said, “So they also came. It is strange we should 
see them among so many.” 

Nina’s chief feeling at the moment was one of 
thankfulness that she hadn’t seen them earlier. They 
would have spoilt for her the exaltation of those mo- 
ments she had just experienced. Now the world, with 
its worries, its jealousies, its deceptions, its heartaches, 
was uppermost again, and she had just received one 
of the worst blows Morton had ever dealt her. He 
had said he was going out of town. He had promised 
her he would never go anywhere with the already dan- 
gerously enslaved Winnie. Both lies, and on such a 
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day as this. She suffered as greatly now as a moment 
before she had been greatly exalted. 

She didn’t pretend to Henri that she thought nothing 
of seeing them together. Henri was her safety valve; 
she had no need to protect Morton from him as she 
had to protect Morton from Tony, for Henri never 
condemned him, understanding his weaknesses and his 
temptations too well. 

She assured him that she was not jealous; nor was 
she. She had experienced the most acute jealousy in 
the past and she knew what it was like. She was 
cured of that. But Winnie was headstrong, young, 
and undisciplined. She feared some outbreak, some 
fantastic demonstration on her part. The girl was 
infatuated, and Morton’s behaviour seemed to her 
cynically unheeding. 

“You must let your child go his own way,” said 
Henri, making light of the episode. “He will soon 
get tired of being pursued by that girl. I think you 
will be wise to say nothing.” 

“Oh, Morton can take care of himself,’ she cried. 
“Tt isn’t Morton I’m anxious about. He cares noth- 
ing for the child; but what will she do when she finds 
this out? I can see how she watches him when he’s 
with me, and how she envies me because I’m with him 
all day. Where is it going to lead to?” 

“To her becoming, perhaps, the great dancer 
Madame Svenga thinks she will be,’ said Henri. 
“These things are inevitable.” 

‘All those things are inevitable,” replied Nina with 
some heat, ‘“‘that we are too weak or too indolent to 
try to avoid.” She added, and it was a cry from the 
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heart, “Oh, if women would only leave him alone!”’ 

“That,” Henri told her, “they will never do. He 
has a face that to most women is like a challenge.” 

But Nina, on thinking the matter over calmly in her 
own rooms, was quite prepared to believe that Winnie 
had insisted on going out with him, and that he had 
told himself that once, after all, wouldn’t matter one 
way or the other. So that when she saw him on Mon- 
day she was ready to listen sympathetically to his ex- 
planation, and to admit that he couldn’t have done 
other than as he did without being brutal. 

But to her amazement and pain he said nothing. A 
feeling of delicacy—a mistaken one, as it happened 
—kept her from saying that she had seen him with 
Winnie, and, unaware of that fact himself, Morton 
made the ghastly, the stupid and catastrophic mistake 
of lying to her. He had not gone to the country after 
all, he said. He had thought it hardly worth while, 
just for the day, so he had stayed in by the fire, read- 
ing, and had passed a very pleasant, lazy Sunday, see- 
ing no one at all. 

This lie, calculated and deliberate, and the first, she 
believed, that he had ever told her, made her feel 
physically sick. She turned away from him, away 
from the clear candour of his grey eyes, and went to 
her desk in the corner, behind the screen, where she 
opened letters and tried to read them, but saw nothing. 
She answered Morton when he spoke to her, heard 
the studio door open and shut, heard voices, was 
dimly aware of the grinding of steel on steel and the 
light stamping of feet, but was distinctly conscious of 
nothing but her own most egregious pain. Nothing 
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that he had ever done had so hurt her. His mistakes, 
his weaknesses, his faults she had wiped out of her 
mind, but now they returned and rewrote themselves 
in black letters. She would have given anything if she 
had said at once that she had seen him with Winnie in 
Victoria Street, but she had not said it, and the time 
for saying it was past. He would only feel that she 
had trapped him into a lie, a thing not easily forgiven 
by the liar. To put anyone in the wrong is more often 
than not to incur dislike; repentance is the last thing 
likely to be achieved by it. 

The thing that stung her most of all was the fact 
that he had misunderstood her anxiety on Winnie’s 
behalf as Winnie herself had misunderstood. He had 
treated her as a deceiving husband might treat a pry- 
ing and jealous wife. Jealous! After what she had 
been through! Was it impossible for one human being 
to understand and trust another? If it was impossible, 
then life was intolerable and not worth living. Ex- 
istence was a sort of dumb show on the part of each 
one of us, not at all intelligible to any other one. 

At one o'clock she got up and put on her coat and 
hat, and by the time Morton’s last pupil, a young girl 
who came attended by a maid, was ready to go, Nina 
was ready too. She waited until they had gone, then, 
emerging from her corner and avoiding Morton’s eyes, 
she said that her head ached and that she was going 
home; she thought she wouldn’t come back that after- 
noon, if he could possibly do without her. 

He was full of concern, urged her to stay at home 
and rest, and was for taking her there in a taxi, but 
that she wouldn’t hear of. He commented on her pale- 
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ness and on her heavy eyes, and said that he would 
ring up in the morning to find out how she was. She 
left him, not daring to say much for fear she should 
break down, and went home, and the landlady, who 
was a kindly woman if an indifferent housekeeper, in- 
sisted on finding some lunch for her, though none was 
ordered, and was greatly concerned because none was 
eaten. All she wanted was a fire, Nina said, and a fire 
she soon had, and got some comfort from it, for she 
was cold as ice. 


oie Vermds 
So deeply is the arrow gone, 
Should perish quickly if it were withdrawn. 


These were the lines that kept coming into her mind, 
repeating themselves maddeningly. Well, better with- 
draw it all the same, she thought, and have done with 
it. This pain was too bad to be borne. Wasted, all 
those years, all her life . . . wasted. She must break 
away from him, entirely and definitely. She must put 
herself beyond the reach of the hurts he still had the 
power to inflict, and to inflict more deeply than before. 
And this craving to put herself out of his reach and 
to put him out of her own reach, a craving that was 
born of intolerable pain, found an outlet at last. She 
saw only one way of separating herself entirely from 
Morton, and that was by marrying Tony. “In order 
to forget one man, women have gone to the arms of 
another before now,” she said to herself, and was fond 
enough of Tony to believe the thing fair, and to believe 
it workable. She would know how to make a success 
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of that marriage, and she would make a success of it. 
That was easy compared to some of the things she 
had done. She couldn’t have gone on living in Amory 
Street alone, with no Morton in her life. She couldn’t 
have endured the emptiness of that. 

She wrote to Tony and felt calmer. She then wrote 
to Morton. - And it never occurred to her, in her 
misery, that she had perhaps exaggerated, for the first 
time in her life, the magnitude of Morton’s offence. 
To her it was monstrous, dwarfing every other act of 
his. But even so it was impossible for her to write 
to him a bitter or even an indignant letter. The hurt 
was too deep for bitterness. 


“DEAREST, 

“I’m not coming to the studio again. I can’t 
endure any more. You can still hurt me too much, 
and you do. There is a limit, and I’ve reached it. 
You’ve never lied to me, or I don’t think you have, 
until this morning, and I should only distrust now 
everything you do and say. For heaven’s sake think 
of Winnie a little, and don’t make her unhappy. It’s 
your terrible failing that you can’t imagine how other 
people feel. You never could. But I do beg you to 
think of her. I beg you to talk frankly to Svenga 
about it. She is the only one who has any influence 
over the child. 

‘You'll soon find someone to take my place, although 
my leaving may inconvenience you just at first. I am 
sorry for that. 

“I can’t stop caring for you, Morton. My love for 
you runs through my whole life; it’s the first thing I 
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remember and it will be the last thing I remember. 
And the last thing I can ever forget. It’s impossible 
to stop a love like that at will, and I don’t even mean 
to try. But I can stop seeing you, and I must. I 
know now what I ought to have known before, that 
it’s the only way to any sort of a bearable existence 
for me. 

‘“T have decided to marry Tony, and soon. 

‘You know that in spite of everything I love you 
devotedly and dearly. I hardly need to tell you this. 
There is only one thing I want to ask of you now. 
For God’s sake don’t try to see me. Later on, it 
might perhaps be possible, but not now. 

“Yours always, 
“NINA.” 


She sent it out, with the letter to Tony, by the maid. 
Morton would get his that night, by the last delivery. 
Tony would get his in the morning. 

Men on these occasions, thought Nina, went out and 
got drunk. Women took to good works, if so con- 
stituted, or married an old admirer, if there were one, 
or thought of suicide. Decidedly the men had the 
best of it . . . no, that was unfair. She was willing, 
when the pain should have exhausted itself a little, to 
thank God for Tony. At the moment she didn’t feel 
like thanking God for anything, least of all for life. 


Chapter XVIII 
OT ise received her letter at Copthalls the fol- 


lowing morning. He had been in two minds 

before it reached him, about going up to Lon- 
don to see her anyway, dropping in at Amory Street 
about six, when she would probably have got back 
from that damned studio, and perhaps inducing her 
and Henri to dine with him. For he felt that Nina 
might not care to dine with him alone until the events 
of that last dinner had faded somewhat from her 
mind. 

All this he thought of while shaving, and as the 
post was late and breakfast letterless there was noth- 
ing to sway his mind either for or against the project. 
But he had not been at his desk ten minutes when Fos- 
ter brought in some letters and laid them in front of 
him. It so happened that the one that was uppermost 
bore Nina’s writing, and it is quite possible that Foster, 
while sorting them, had arranged this, placing the most 
important one where it should first meet his eye. At 
any rate, she now showed a disposition to hover, in 
case there might be news in it in which she could share, 
and drew down a blind to make it level with another 
blind, and gave the fire a little attention. But as he 
remained silent, she went sedately out, and had only 
just reached the door of the butler’s pantry when she 
heard the library bell pealing loudly. As she re- 
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crossed the hall she heard Tony calling, ‘Foster! 
Foster!” and quickened her steps. He was standing 
in front of the fireplace holding a letter behind his 
back, and his small blue eyes and his whole countenance 
were beaming. 

‘Foster!’ he cried again, and waved the letter. 
“What do you think of this? Miss Nina and I are 
going to be married, and you’re the first one to know 
about it.” 

Having said this, he turned his back on her abruptly, 
and pushed a log further into the fire with the toe of 
his boot. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Foster, and then was silent, sur- 
prise having for the moment deprived her of every 
thought but one: ‘What will poor Mr. Morton do?” 
Which she only just in time kept herself from uttering. 
She saw the complete absurdity of that point of view, 
and said, when she had recovered her breath: ‘Oh, 
that’s wonderful news! I’mso glad. Does that mean 
that: Miss Nina 355.2” 

Tony turned and faced her again, better able to 
control his emotions, and said: 

“It means she’ll come here, to live! We never ex- 
pected that, did we? My God!” 

And as the latter part of this sentence was uttered 
in a low voice, not meant for her ears, Foster moved 
toward the door. 

“I’m thankful, indeed I am. It’s wonderful news. 
It’s the very best thing, I’m sure, that could happen to 
Miss Nina, and to all of us. I’m glad to think I’m 
the first to congratulate you.” 

“Thanks, Foster. Thanks very much. I think I’m 
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Wait a minute, Foster. Don’t go for a minute. I 
. tell Monk that I'll be staying in town for a few 
days and that I shall want him to come with me. 
What’s to-day? ‘Tuesday. I shall be back Friday 
morning. Tell him to pack enough things for two or 
three days. And quickly, too. I shan’t want Stevens 
to come, but I should like him to have the car at the 
door and everything ready in half an hour.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Foster, whose mind was per- 
fectly clear and whose emotions were dangerously con- 
fused. She was glad enough to escape from the room 
without having shed a tear of either joy or sorrow. 
She liked and admired Tony, but her affections did not 
change. Nina and Morton were her darlings, Morton 
no less than Nina, and it had long been her secret hope 
that they might come together again and remain to- 
gether. 

Tony, an accepted man and a prospective husband, 
now saw the appalling emptiness of his past life and 
raged at himself for having wasted so many years, con- 
soling himself immediately after with the thought that 
he could never have married anyone but Nina, and 
Nina had been available less than twelve hours. . . 

It did not occur to him, simple soul that he was, that 
some trouble with Morton had caused this change of 
heart. He thought that Nina had at last seen the 
error of her ways, the barren foolishness of those ways, 
as sooner or later she was bound to do. He re-read 
her letter when he should have been writing letters 
himself, and saw nothing amiss with it. | 
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“Dear Tony [she had written], 

_ “T was mistaken when I said I couldn’t marry 
you. I can and will, if you are still of the same mind, 
and I imagine you are. I should like you to arrange 
everything as quickly as possible, so come and talk it 
over as soon as you can—to-morrow if you like. I do 
hope we can make each other happy. I will do my 
utmost, and I know that you will. 

“With my love, 
“NINA.” 


Monk, sitting in the back seat of the car, thought 
that something was up, and was not far wrong in his 
guess as to what that something was. He thought 
they cut it rather fine once or twice, and on one occasion 
couldn’t resist looking over the side to see what space 
there was, if any, between mudguard and mudguard. 
But they reached Amory Street without mishap, and, 
leaving Monk in the car, Tony ascended the front 
steps, which had just been whitened and were concave 
with the passage of many feet over many years, and 
pealed the bell, which rang loudly in the basement. 
Nina saw him from behind the Nottingham lace cur- 
tains with a heart that was not altogether free from 
doubt. Henri, pen in hand, saw him from his window 
across the street with satisfaction and a touch of envy 
curiously mingled. Nina had told him the evening be- 
fore, when he had gone in to see her, that she might 
have news for him soon. She was too miserable to be 
talked to, she said, and sent him away, and he sus- 
pected that some trouble with Morton over Winnie 
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was driving her into Tony’s arms. He only said sagely 
as he departed: 

‘Well, I do not know what you intend to do, and I 
will not ask. But I do know this. It is always better 
for a woman to be loved than to love.” 

And the sight of Tony, with his luggage in the back 
of the car as if for a stay of several days in London, 
told him everything. 

A satisfactory turn of events, he thought, in which 
he had played a not inconsiderable part. But all the 
same, there was that stab of envy. . . . What would 
they say to each other, those two? What would they 
do, how would they look? Behind those ugly curtains, 
what little comedy of life was now being played? For 
to Henri, nearly all life was comedy. Comedy with a 
touch of irony and a touch of farce, but very little 
tragedy. Place your foot in the centre of a colony of 
ants; stamp on them, killing hundreds. What hap- 
pens? Much running to and fro, excitement, ridicu- 
lous and frantic consternation. Some rush for the 
larve, some merely run about waving their antenna, 
others proceed about their business. Sooner or later 
the dead are carried away. To-morrow everything is 
the same. Everybody has observed how like human 
beings are to ants, or how like ants are to human 
bemoesers!s 2 

Nevertheless he got up and moved his chair, so that 
he sat with his back to that window across the street. 

Tony found the sitting-room empty, Nina having 
vanished into her bedroom, so he stood waiting in front 
of the fire, his heart beating with uncommon loudness, 
and tried to compose his features a little, afraid to let 
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even Nina witness his utter, his absurd, his prepos- 
terous satisfaction. At last she opened the door, 
paused, then closed it softly behind her. She looked 
perfectly calm and was smiling faintly, and it seemed 
to him that he now saw her for the first time. Here 
was not only a Nice Woman, the nicest woman he had 
ever known, but the guardian of his life, his hopes, his 
love . . . his other self. Slender and smooth-haired 
and composed, she regarded him with a questioning 
look, her smile wavering, as if she were asking him if 
he were indeed of the same mind . . . and what she 
saw in his face was answer enough. She said “Tony!” 
in a tone in which no woman, it seemed to him, had 
ever spoken to him before, and moved toward him; 
but he met her half-way with wide open arms, and 
closed them round her. 

She found something astoundingly comforting in his 
solidity and firmness; in the firmness and freshness of 
the cheek that he pressed against her cheek; in his 
firm, quiet hold. And although the nearness of tears 
kept her from speaking, he seemed to find that not 
amiss, but kept his arms about her, regardless of the 
passage of time, unconscious of time; supremely satis- 
fied, with a satisfaction that was beyond any expres- 
sion whatsoever except what he expressed by holding 
her quite motionless and saying nothing, and asking 
Hocnines: 7. 

Half an hour later Henri looked over his shoulder, 
out of the window. Across the street the Bentley still 
waited; Monk, in his heavy coat, sat with his chin in 
a muffler, and his head bent forward as though he 
dozed. 
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In the sitting-room opposite, Nina and Tony had 
just decided on a church wedding, “Difficulties or no 
difficulties,’ Tony had said, stoutly. Morton’s name 
had not yet been mentioned between them, but Nina 
had no intention of avoiding it, feeling that it was only 
fair to Tony to tell him the cause of her change of 
heart—or change of mind, as she put it, with careful 
honesty. She was mercifully spared any show of in- 
dignation on his part, or any contempt for Morton. 
He said nothing that could pain her, knowing that he 
could afford to be magnanimous. 

“Tt was bound to have happened sooner or later,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Some sort of break was sure to have come.” 

And although Nina assured him that her love for 
Morton was indestructible and had nothing to do with 
her determination not to see him again, he was not at 
all disturbed, believing, like so many men, in love be- 
getting love, provided, of course, that the love first 
came from the man’s side, and not from the woman’s. 
She found that his sense of the complete rightness of 
things was unshakable, particularly in the rightness of 
being married inside of a fortnight at the latest. 

She agreed to this, seeing no point in delay. She 
would have great news, she said, for Dr. Prestwick 
when he came on Thursday. He was having a week’s 
holiday, the first in fifteen years, in London, and was 
coming in to see her on Thursday afternoon, dear 
little man. 

It seemed to her that what she had always called 
the turnipy streak in Tony was already less apparent. 
His thoughtfulness, his tenderness, his pliancy, amazed 
her. Also in some matters his quiet firmness, for he 
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was pliant only so far as he thought it advisable to be. 

He was firm, for instance, in the matter of a honey- 

moon. Nina was for settling down at once at Cop- 

thalls, but Tony wouldn’t hear of it. A honeymoon 

they would have, as soon as the elections were over. 
It was impossible before. 

“Only not Paris,” she said. 

Certainly not Paris. There were other places be- 
sides Paris. 

Venice? No, the time for Venice was in the spring 
or autumn. Rome, then? In Rome, weather wouldn’t 
particularly matter. She finally agreed to Rome. 
They would go to Copthalls a day or two after the 
wedding, and remain there until the elections were 
over. They could then go abroad and stay abroad 
until the opening of Parliament—provided, of course, 
that he got in. If he didn’t get in, they could stay as 
long as they liked. 

“Don’t offer me a life of luxury and ease, Tony,” 
she said, half laughing, “it’s the very last thing I 
want.” 

It was the last thing, he assured her, that she’d get. 
Whether he became a farmer-politician or remained 
merely a farmer, there would always be plenty to do, 
and as for luxury, he had no use for it. He saw her 
smile and look toward the window, through which the 
nodding Monk and the waiting car were to be seen, 
and he coloured, and said that he supposed he was a 
creature of habit, but he couldn’t get along without 
Monk, and as for the car, it would be running ten 
years from now... fifteen years from now. And 
speaking about the car, she had better put on her hat 
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and come out to lunch with him. He’d leave Monk 
and the luggage at the club, and after lunch they’d go 
and look at the jewellers’ shops, and see if they could 
find anything fit to buy. 

She was about to go and put on her hat when he 
detained her, catching her by the hand. They were 
standing by the round table with its red chenille cover, 
and he could see in the ugly mirror over the mantel 
his own face, and, what pleased him infinitely more, 
the back of Nina’s white neck under her smooth, dark 
hair. 

She looked at him inquiringly, although she knew 
well enough why he had not let her go. 

“You haven’t kissed me yet, Nina,” he reminded her 
difidently, smiling at her with his pleasant, small blue 
eyes. 

No, no more she had. She repaired the omission, 
feeling as she did so a rush of tenderness for him. He 
was a dear, yes, really lovable . . . and kind... . 

Perhaps Henri was right, she thought, as she put on 
her hat. Perhaps it was better for a woman to be 
loved than to love. 


Chapter XIX 
NEXACTING, even unobserving as Tony was 


in the matter of clothes, Nina nevertheless 

realised that she had days of shopping ahead 
of her if she were to prepare herself for the extended 
honeymoon abroad that he insisted upon. She would 
greatly have preferred going almost immediately to 
Copthalls and staying there, for she had a distrust of 
honeymoons, bred of the disappointments and chagrins 
of the first one. Morton had then failed her; she 
was now desperately afraid that she might fail Tony. 
For all that he was entering late in life into matri- 
mony, he was as romantic as any young man of twenty- 
three, and because she too had once looked for some 
magic in that state, and had known the bitterness of 
disillusion, she longed to save Tony from a similar 
experience. She wanted to find in her marriage with 
him security and similar interests. She found herself 
wishing that Tony, too, had been married before; had 
been a widower, perhaps, who had lost an adored first 
wife. In that case they would have started fair, and 
perhaps found more happiness than they had ever 
looked for. 

But the search for clothes, being a novelty, amused 
her. It kept her from too much thinking, and was 
therefore a blessing, for she found that her thoughts 
turned with great persistence to Morton and to the 
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studio, to Madame Svenga and to Winnie. At half- 
past three she would remember that it was time for 
young Lord Cliffden’s lesson. At half-past four she 
imagined Morton was making himself some tea, or 
perhaps going downstairs, if he felt inclined, and hav- 
ing tea with Madame, in whose bright and silken room 
tea went on from four to six. When the last pupil 
should have gone, she imagined that he would have 
time to miss her, to feel bitterly, perhaps, about her 
going. He would never, she knew, blame himself for 
that. Well, at least he had found an environment 
that suited him, and one that he liked. The school 
was so well started now that her going could have 
made little difference; and there was always Miss Du 
Kane, a good-natured spinster who sometimes came in 
and played for the ballet classes when Monsieur 
was not well enough. She would be only too happy 
to help Morton, and to earn a little extra money 
besides. 

So she argued, trying to convince herself that she 
had acted for the best, and all the time that “inner 
voice” that Christine Hargreaves had spoken of kept 
up an argument of its own. She had, on the contrary, 
said that voice, failed Morton exactly as he had failed 
her. There was little virtue in having stood by him 
all these years only to desert him when he was possibly 
badly in need of her. 

There was no getting away, however, from the fact 
that he had basely lied to her; that he was endanger- 
ing the happiness and well-being of a self-willed and 
infatuated girl with a callous and sinister indifference. 
She had always trusted his veracity, and, in certain 
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either of them. She had several times hinted and 
more than hinted to Madame Svenga that Winnie was 
becoming dangerously fond of Morton, and she im- 
agined that the older woman had exacted promises 
from the girl that had not been kept. Now, in self- 
defence, Morton would very likely speak to Madame 
himself, but it seemed to Nina that Winnie was headed 
for certain misery however things turned out. Un- 
requited love at barely eighteen can be tragic enough 
and sometimes disastrous enough in the case of a young 
woman with Winnie’s temperament. She had done 
what she could. She wouldn’t stay and look on, and 
be, however unwillingly, a party to it. Morton had 
made her position there impossible; therefore the 
cleaner the break now, the better. 

And still there was the longing, the almost irresis- 
tible longing, to go to the telephone and ring him up 
and hear his voice. . . 

There was one thing that she could do for him, and 
did do, which caused her peculiar pleasure. She drew 
two hundred pounds out of the bank for her immediate 
use, and made over the rest of her capital—what re- 
mained of her share of the money from the sale of the 
house and furniture—to Morton. She had, she told 
herself, no real right to it. Mrs. Caldwell in her will 
had left everything to Morton of which she died pos- 
sessed—which, thanks to the failure of Sparling’s, 
was little enough—‘“‘On the understanding that he will 
always provide suitably for my niece, Nina Wadsworth 
Caldwell.” Now that she was going to marry Tony, 
she was glad of the opportunity of increasing Morton’s 
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bank balance, for Tony was making her a generous— 
she thought a too generous—settlement. 

On Thursday afternoon Dr. Prestwick came, hold- 
ing his enthusiasm in check, like the man of tact that 
he was, for he knew that she hadn’t make this decision 
without a good deal of suffering. He was prepared to 
hear that she was about to make a “sensible” mar- 
riage, but he saw no danger in it. 

“Go ahead,” he cried, ‘‘and whatever you do, don’t 
look back. There are too many Mrs. Lots among 
you women. Men don’t keep looking behind them 
all the time at what they’ve left, and they’ve usually 
got a great deal more to look at than you have.” 

“Tt’s no good asking me to forget the past,” said 
Nina. ‘I am my own past. I’m the sum of every- 
thing I’ve done and said and thought and felt. I want 
to be. I don’t disown any of it. If I had my life to 
live over again, I’d do exactly the same thing. The 
past is secure enough. It’s the future that I’m anxious 
about. The past has made me—such as I am; don’t 
imagine I’m bragging—but I’ve got to make the fu- 
ture, which is an alarming thought; and Tony’s future, 
which is even more alarming.” 

“My dear Nina, let me assure you that it’s the wisest 
step you’ve ever taken. You've never been a vacillating 
woman. I hope you won't begin to vacillate now.” 

“Oh, there’s no room for vacillating now,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘My one desire is to keep Tony the incom- 
prehensibly happy man he is at this moment.” 

“In that frame of mind,” said the doctor, sitting 
with his hands on his knees and smiling, “I hope you'll 
remain.” 
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And presently he was talking of Thakstead, and 
telling her that the Soameses were not very popular 
in the village. They drove their cars too fast through 
the narrow roads, and bought nothing from the local 
shops. Wherever he went he heard people say, “It 
didn’t use to be so in the Caldwells’ time.” 

This was unpleasant news to Nina, although she 
liked none of the Soameses very well except Ewan, 
who had been Morton’s best man and who had been 
killed in the war. So Dr. Prestwick soon left that topic 
for a less painful one, and told how Christine Har- 
greaves, not satisfied with losing nine pounds, was now 
going to a specialist who was depriving her of every- 
thing except boiled fish, which he thought was ruining 
her temper. Nina, remembering her last letter, 
thought so too. At that moment the maid came to the 
door with a coat on over her dress as though she had 
just been out or was just going out, and said: 

“A gentleman to see you, ma’am,” and showed in 
Henri, whose name was always a mystery to her be- 
cause it was foreign and therefore impossible of com- 
prehension; and although she showed him in nearly 
every day she invariably went through this little for- 
mula, producing the familiar Henri as she might have 
produced an utter stranger. 

Henri had not seen Dr. Prestwick since the day of 
Mrs. Caldwell’s funeral, and he wondered how long 
he was going to stay, for he particularly wanted to 
talk to Nina and to find out from her how a woman 
feels who is going to be married for the second time 
and who is still in love with her first husband... a 
situation he thought piquant and interesting. 
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For to Henri there were no shadings in love, and 
there was only one kind of love. He thought Nina 
curiously dishonest when she assured him that she no 
longer loved Morton “‘in that way.’ There was, he 
told her, only one way, and why not admit it? Some- 
times, when she felt in a patient and explanatory mood, 
she told him that there were many kinds of love, and 
that some were on different planes from the one he 
knew and recognised. Even ordinary human beings, 
she said, could sometimes grow small wings, which, 
though they bore little resemblance to the plumage of 
the angels, were at the same time capable of lifting 
them beyond and above a love that depended wholly 
upon physical things. But Frenchmen, she added once, 
goaded into saying something that might easily have 
hurt him, seemed to exist for the sole purpose of 
clipping wings wherever and whenever they found 
them. 

“Nothing,” she told him, “seems to annoy you more 
than the sight of human beings trying to extricate 
themselves from the mire. The very thought enrages 
you.” 

‘We belong,’ Henri pointed out to her, ‘‘to differ- 
ent schools of thought, that is all. I am a realist; you 
are a sentimentalist and something of a mystic. To 
me, mysticism is repellent.” 

‘Florence Nightingale once said,’ she remarked, 
“that mysticism was the essence of common sense.” 

“She was English,” observed Henri. 

But now, with Dr. Prestwick there, they talked of 
other things than love. Henri told of a tour of the 
night clubs that he had just made, where he said he 
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had seen much poverty of soul masquerading as vice, 
and much lavish expenditure of money in the fruitless 
effort to produce gaiety. 

‘It is impossible to be gay,” he declared, “‘at so 
much a head. Let the rich be intellectual if they can, 
let them be contented if they can, let them even be good 
if they can. But gay! No! They will never be gay. 
It is only the poor who know how to be gay. I have 
seen nothing more sad, anywhere in the world, than 
the night life of Paris, London, and Berlin. I have 
not seen New York, but I am sure that is the same. 
Sad, sad, sad! And the more they decorate their 
gilded pillars; the more they change the coloured 
lights; the louder or the more seductive the music; 
the more freely bought the wines—still the sadder it 
becomes. Gaiety is a quality of the soul. It must be 
natural, spontaneous. It has much to do with the sun 
and with the air. It has nothing to do with high prices 
of admission and artificial lights of all colours. I 
can be gay,” he added, “‘at a picnic, or in a boat, or in 
a café, if that café is out of doors. I can be gay at a 
féte. I can be gay on vin du pays under the shade of 
a fig-tree. I can be gay on the top of a bus. I can be 
gay on a spring evening in London when the birds are 
still singing in the parks. In expensive restaurants, in 
night clubs, no. I am sad almost to tears.” 

‘And when,” asked Dr. Prestwick, who, though he 
had never been inside a night club in his life, thought 
he had never heard sentiments with which he more pro- 
foundly agreed, ‘“‘can you be happy?” 

‘When I am enjoying conversation with an attrac- 
tive woman,” replied Henri promptly. 
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“Now there I’m with you absolutely,” cried the 
doctor. 

To this Nina made no comment, because she was 
listening to the telephone bell which had been ringing 
persistently and petulantly in the hall. She wondered 
why nobody answered it, and then remembered having 
seen the maid with a coat on a few minutes earlier. 
She had probably been sent out on some errand. Mrs. 
Blount, the landlady, never had any dealings with the 
telephone, because her bad legs made climbing the 
stairs quickly an impossibility. So Nina excused her- 
self, and thinking it might be Tony ringing up to tell 
her of some change in the evening’s plans, went to 
answer it, leaving the door open. 

Unless one of the two men had risen and gone to 
the door and shut it, they could not possibly have 
avoided hearing the conversation that followed, and 
although they could hear only half of it, it was not 
difficult to sketch in the other half. At first they tried 
gallantly to talk, but with the best intentions their talk 
failed, and they sat looking at one another. 

“Yes, this is Victoria 0437,” they heard Nina say. 
‘Who? Miss Wadsworth? This is Miss Wadsworth 
speaking. Who is it... ? Oh, it’s you, Winnie. 
Is anything the matter . ..?” There was a pause. 
“On Tuesday? How very strange! No, I’ve no idea. 
I haven’t seen him or heard from him.” Again a 
pause. ‘Oh, Winnie, no! You don’t mean that, I’m 
sure. ‘[hat’s nonsense, my dear. I expect he’ll be 
back to-morrow. I can’t imagine. . . .””. Winnie had 
the floor fora moment. “Yes, it’s quite true, Winnie. 
We thought it was better like that. I can’t possibly 
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explain here, I’m afraid, but the explanation is quite 
simple. .. . What? You're joking, of course. Oh, 
my dear child, you mustn’t talk like that . . . please! 
I’m coming to the studio at once, to see you. Yes, 
now, as soon as I can find a taxi. Do you hear me? 
This very minute. I can explain everything to you, 
and I will. You'll see things quite differently. It’s 
been a dull, miserable day, and you’re depressed . . . 
and with Madame away I can quite understand it. 
Just sit there quietly and make yourself some tea. . . 
will you? Winnie, I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll 
go to Paris, you and I, and find him. Would you like 
that? I mean it. To-morrow, do you hear? Oh, 


Winnie, don’t say that, I... . I’mcoming now. I'll 
be there in ten minutes. Less than that. . . . Good- 
vere ers 


She came running back to the sitting-room, and 
found both men on their feet. Her face was white. 

“Henri,” she cried, “get a taxi. Get two taxis. Dr. 
Prestwick—thank God you’re here!—you must get 
your case and come to the studio at once. Winnie’s 
there alone, and she says she’s going to kill herself. 
Morton’s gone to Paris, and Madame’s away... 
the child’s there alone. . . .” 

She called out the last words to them from her bed- 
room, and in ten seconds was back again with a hat on 
and a coat under her arm. Henri, without waiting to 
ask questions, had gone by the time she returned, leav- 
ing the front door wide open. The doctor was strug- 
gling into his coat, the calmest of the three. 

“They never do it when they threaten to,” he told 
her, “but we won’t count on that. I'll have to go to 
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my brother’s house in Eccleston Square to get my case, 
but it’s just where I can put my hand on it.” 

“She says she’s got a bottle of laudanum,” said 
Nina, handing him his hat as they went to the door. 

“Ah! It helps to know that. She won't take it, 
mark my words, but we'll go prepared. What the 
devil did Morton go to Paris for?” 

“Heaven knows! Because I left him, perhaps.” 
She ran down the steps. Henri had barely had time 
to get to the nearest cab rank, but she was wild with 
impatience and anxiety. Dr. Prestwick followed her, 
and they stood looking up and down the street. 

“Suppose she does take it? Is laudanum fatal?” 

“Not necessarily. And she won’t take it. You'll 
see. Where the devil is Henri with those cabs?” 

“She found out that I was Mrs. Caldwell .... I 
must have left a letter there. She seems to have had 
a scene with Morton on Monday night. Oh, what a 
fool, what a fool I was to have left!” 

“Rubbish!” cried the doctor, shaking her by the 
arm, “utter rubbish! Which way did the fellow go? 
Are there no cabs in London?” 

“T think he went toward Victoria. Here comes 
something now. «.. > 1 thinkit’s Hleari., - 237 

It was Henri, in a taxi, and behind that one came 
another taxi. The doctor took the second one. 

‘‘Prevention’s better than cure,” he said, as they 
went off, and called out to his own driver when he 
had given the address. ‘Go like the devil.” 

In the taxi, Henri was saying to Nina: 

‘She will not do it. She is lonely, and she wishes to 
frighten you. I am sure she will not do it. Where is 
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Madame? Has she also gone to Paris? Perhaps with 
Morton?” 

No, no, nothing of that sort, Nina told him. 
Madame had been obliged to go to Brighton with 
Monsieur, who was ill. 

On) Flenrt.. 7 «Henri. “If “she doés= take 
ce eh ee 

“She will not.” 

It was six o’clock, and dark, and the traffic in the 
King’s Road was at its thickest. Henri, aware of 
Nina’s agony whenever the cab was held up or obliged 
to go slowly, kept up a monologue explaining to her the 
character of Winnie, which he said he understood. 
She was hysterical. She must be in the limelight. She 
was in love for the first time, and her love had been 
rejected. With Morton gone, and without Madame, 
she had been left with her miserable thoughts. It was 
natural that she should now want to direct attention 
to her misery; to arouse anxiety and sympathy. 

“If she takes it at all,’ said Henri, ‘“‘she will take 
very, very little.” 

Nina said nothing. She seemed not to hear him. 
She sat in the corner of the cab with every nerve and 
muscle tense. 

“Tt is a good thing,” thought Henri, “that we do 
not go far.” 

At last they turned into Mortlake Street, and he 
unfastened the door, ready to leap out the instant they 
drew up at the house. He put silver into the driver’s 
hand and followed Nina into the cold, dark hall, 
where a single gas jet, turned low, seemed to have 
drawn a halo of fog about it, though the fog outside 
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was inconsiderable. And no sooner were they inside 
the house than to both of them came the conviction 
that suffering or tragedy was near at hand. Nina, run- 
ning ahead of Henri up the stairs, knew it. The 
house seemed dead; there was no sound of music, nor 
the rhythm of light feet keeping time to it. Six o’clock 

. . and it seemed like midnight. Nina turned the 
knob of the studio door, dreading to find it locked, and 
it opened. It was dark in the room, though the eve- 
ning showed blue at the long windows. She felt for 
the switch and turned it on, Henri at her elbow. The 
light revealed an empty room, perfectly tidy. The 
sofa, with its piled up cushions where she had dreaded 
to see a figure of pain, was untouched. But the bed- 
room door was closed, and there was something 
guarded about its look, as of closed lips, guarding 
secrets. ‘To both of them, the look of that door was 
portentous. Nina, a finger to her lips, ran lightly 
across the room and opened it, Henri behind her. 

The bedroom was bright enough. A naked electric 
light blazed down from the high ceiling, while on a 
small table beside the bed stood a lighted lamp. The 
room was neat, just as Morton would have left it, but 
the eyes of the two in the doorway saw only one thing 
—the small figure of Winnie on the bed, eyes glassy 
and open, with pupils contracted to pin-points, twisting 
and moaning in convulsion. She was dressed in her 
white sleeveless blouse and her red ballet skirt, and 
the coverlet was half drawn over her. Nina, bending 
near her, grasping her clenched hands, saw that there 
was blood on her lips. 

They dared do nothing but keep her teeth apart, 
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and hold those restless hands until the doctor came, 
but as her convulsions grew gradually less, and she 
fell into a heavy, death-like stupor, Nina said to her- 
self, ‘She will die like this.” 

She sent Henri to put a kettle on to boil in the 
kitchenette, and, when he had done that, told him to 
go and watch for the doctor, for she saw that he could 
not bear to look on at what he could do nothing to 
help. 

The doctor came, not much more than five minutes 
behind them. He flung off his coat as he came into 
the room, opened his case, sniffed at the bottle Nina 
held out to him, and said, handing her a flexible instru- 
ment: 

“Here, hold this. Quick, and we shall save her.” 

And the lines in his thin face deepened, and his 
forehead was wrinkled like an old man’s, and Nina 
knew that they had a fight of fights ahead of them. 


It was nearly two hours before the doctor would 
admit that she was out of danger. They were two 
hours of incomparable nightmare to Nina, during 
which they tried to keep Winnie from going from one 
stupor into another—a last and fatal one—shaking 
her, giving her stimulants, taking turns at moving her 
arms and legs, speaking to her, scolding her, walking 
her, finally, on legs that made no attempt to support 
her, about the room as they might have walked a large 
doll. They never let her be still an instant, and as she 
recovered a little, she cried out and moaned pitifully, 
“Oh, go away, go away, I want to sleep. Oh, why 
can’t you let me sleep?” 
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Henri, detached, sorry, painfully sorry and aware 
of pain, hovered whitely at the door in case he should 
be wanted, or went off into the studio and sat by the 
cold stove, wondering what had happened to precipi- 
tate this tragedy, what words had been said, what 
feelings roused, and why some men—and some women 
—drew tragedies to them. No woman had ever, nor 
would ever—thank God!—take poison for him, and 
yet many women had loved him. He was certain that 
Morton had not made love to this girl; he was sure 
of it. He thought Morton was very little to blame, 
here; this thing had happened because he was Mor- 
CONS. a) > 

Henri said to himself that he had seen three women 
ready to give up their lives to Morton. Mrs. Caldwell 
had lived only for him; Nina was ready and had al- 
ways been ready to live only for him; and now here 
was this girl who had almost died for him. The thing 
was insoluble. Or was it that Morton was like an 
empty and beautiful shell, into which women put that 
which they could most admire and worship? Was 
there, perhaps, nothing there . . .? He tried to pic- 
ture Morton clearly, as he had seen him only a week 
ago. He could conjure up a presence, a delightful 
smile, a perfect figure, the tones, more than usually ate 
tractive, of a voice; he saw clear grey eyes of unusually 
magnetic power—many people’s eyes were magnetic, 
Morton’s, he thought, were more so than most—but 
did all these things make Morton? What was he? 
There was Audrey, too, defeated for the first time, 
unhappy for the first time, and through him. Was 
there more to him than mere charm and elusiveness? 
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Or was it perhaps his elusiveness that charmed? 
Women thought he was theirs, and then found that 
he had slipped away. He looked at them for a while, 
and then he was looking through them, or just over 
their heads; no longer interested; his thoughts away 
from them already, lost to them. Henri thought he 
understood, a little. Morton had a mind that saw no 
sweetness in familiarity. The world was large, varied; 
life was very short. If a man is made like that, he 
cannot help himself. He cannot. 

And then the doctor put his head through the door 
and told him to put the kettle on again, for Nina was 
busy, and his thoughts were scattered, for thoughts 
are million-legged things, and, at some sudden inter- 
ruption, go scuttling off to their holes. No, he would 
not compare his thoughts to scuttling creatures, he 
said to himself as he filled the kettle, but rather to shy, 
wild deer, frightened away by the intrusion of a 
stranger. In the silence they would soon return to 
him, shyly and delicately, and group themselves about 
har acainy’..%. 

“Hé!” said Henri to himself. ‘In the act of filling 
a kettle I can still have beautiful thoughts. I am an 
artist.” 

There was only one thing to be done, Nina and the 
doctor decided, with the reviving of Winnie; Nina 
must take her back to her rooms. ‘To-morrow, the 
girl said, lifting swollen eyelids, Madame would be 
coming back. It was the only information she vouch- 
safed, and they did not press her for more. She would 
want careful attention, and Nina could give her that. 
Her atrocious attempt must be kept a secret from 
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everyone, except from Madame, who must be told. 
Nina was quite prepared to sleep on the sofa in her 
sitting-room; that was nothing, she said, seeing the 
grateful look in Winnie’s heavy eyes. Dr. Prestwick, 
taking her aside, warned her against showing too much 
pity. 

“This is hysteria,” he said, “and pity does that no 
good. Be kind, but be matter-of-fact. In a day or 
two—perhaps to-morrow—she can be left in Madame 
Svenga’s care. She’ll sleep the clock round to-night, 
but she’ll sleep naturally. I'll come with you now, of 
course, and help you to get her into bed, and I’ll be in 
early in the morning.” 

Henri was sent out once more to find a taxi, and he 
and the doctor helped Winnie down the stairs and into 
it. He said he would walk home, kissed Nina’s hand, 
and wouldn’t listen to her thanks. 

“It’s not the first crisis you’ve helped me through, 
Henri,” she said as she got into the cab, and he walked 
away wondering if it would be the last, and thought 
how strange it was that, because of those few years in 
Sussex as a boy, his life seemed to be so bound up with 
Nina’s, with Morton’s, with Tony’s. Some lives meet 
at some point and never meet again; others meet and 
then march side by side, separated by a little distance, 
but never very far apart, and touching from time to 
time. 

And as they approached Amory Street, Nina 
thought of Tony for the first time. It was half-past 
eight. He would have been waiting since about a quar- 
ter to eight. Heaven alone knew what he had been 
thinking all this time, poor Tony! Well, that couldn’t 
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be helped, and when he heard what she had been 
through he would understand. 

They found him waiting for them in the hall, in a 
ferment. He had looked out of the window as the 
taxi drove up, and had seen them emerging from it, 
Nina and Dr. Prestwick, supporting the figure of a 
girl, He thought that there had been an accident. 
Nina shook her head, wearily. One of Madame 
Svenga’s pupils had been taken ill, she said, and there 
had been no one to look after her. That was all. She 
couldn’t go out to-night. She’d explain in the morn- 
ing. They put Winnie to bed, and still he waited, so 
Nina presently came out to him, and taking his face in 
her hands kissed his cheek and told him to go away 
now and have his dinner. 

“As long as you’re all right,” he said reluctantly, 
and felt the sofa. ‘Not much of a bed for you. . 
you'll be worn out... .” 

But he was docile and went, and Dr. Prestwick, after 
doing everything he could for Winnie’s comfort, went 
too, and Nina then descended to the basement to talk 
to Mrs. Blount and asked for some supper and for 
some broth, and that extra sheets might be brought, 
and while Mrs. Blount was not enthusiastic over the 
advent of the sick young lady, she was nevertheless 
human, and said that everything should be attended 
to. 


Chapter XX 


INNIE, as the doctor had predicted, slept 
the clock around. She woke pale and heavy- 
eyed when he came to see her at nine, and 

complained of her head, and felt weak and sick, and 
cried, and said she was ashamed, ashamed. She longed 
to see Madame, and yet dreaded seeing her. Nina, 
ringing up the ballet school, found Miss Du Kane 
there, putting things in order for Madame’s return. 
She was expected back at five, she said, and, cutting 
short her questions which came thick and fast, Nina 
asked her to tell Madame as soon as she came in that 
Winnie was with her in Amory Street, that she had not 
been well, and would Madame please come and see 
her as soon as possible. 

After the doctor had gone, Winnie slept again. 
Tony came in at ten, bringing some carnations. He 
had never seen Winnie before and had no idea who 
she was, for Nina had rarely talked to him about the 
ballet school, or the fencing, nor was he much inter- 
ested in them. But he had seen a young girl half con- 
scious and looking extremely ill, and had brought the 
flowers for her. Nina put them in water to take in to 
Winnie later, and kissed him by way of thanks. They 
talked in low voices, and Tony asked her to tell him 
what had happened. He didn’t like the idea of her 
turning her rooms into a nursing home, but no doubt 
it was necessary. 
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She would have refrained from telling him the story 
if she could, for she knew that the events of last night 
would add nothing good to the opinion he already 
had of Morton, but she hated concealments, and 
feared them. So far they had been able to avoid 
speaking of Morton since the first day, but she could 
hope to do so no longer. 

Tony was shocked beyond words. He looked to- 
ward the closed door. In there, in Nina’s bedroom, 
was a girl who had tried to kill herself, because of her 
love for Morton. 

His face grew solemn. 

“Nina,” he said slowly, “I hope to God that when 
we're married I shall never hear the name of Morton 
again.” 

She got up and stood by the fire, an elbow on the 
mantel. 

“T can’t promise you that, Tony,” she said with a 
sigh, for she saw he was going to be difficult. “I don’t 
believe in such promises. I meant to ask you to do 
something for me. You won’t like it, but I hope you'll 
doit?’ 

He went to her and took her by the arms. 

“There’s precious little I wouldn’t do for you, 
dear. There’s just one thing, in fact, that I won’t do 
for you, and that is to have anything further to do 
with Morton or allow you to. So don’t ask me 
thats” 

They looked at each other, eye to eye, Tony smiling 
but firm, Nina pale and unsmiling. He inclined his 
head toward the door. 

“That's finished it. Your aunt’s death was bad 
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enough, but that affair last night .. . it’s the last 
straw. Surely you realise that.” 

“I was going to ask you,” she said, in a small voice 
that seemed to come from a distance, “‘to come to Paris 
with me, and help me find him.” He dropped her 
arms at that. ‘I must find him. He should never 
have gone, of course. He did it as a sort of pro- 


test. It was foolish ... absurd. But I think I can 
persuade him to come back. I want very much to 
trya; 


“The wedding is in eight days,” he informed her. 

“IT know that. We would just have time. I’m cer- 
tain I can find him. I know the sort of places he’d be 
apt to go to. You could stay at the Chatham, or wher- 
ever you like, and I could go to some small place. 
There’s a little hotel in the Rue Monsigny . . . but 
if you won’t come, Tony, I mean to go alone.” 

All trace of a smile vanished from his face. 

“Although I ask you not to go?” 

“T must go, Tony. I ought to be able to get a pass- 
port by Saturday, and leave Sunday morning. I could 
be back on Wednesday. I must know that he’s all 
right, and persuade him to come back. I couldn’t be 
happy otherwise.” 

Tony looked into the fire. 

“I hoped you'd look elsewhere for your happiness 
now. I thought you might look to me. I suppose 
I was a fool.” 

She put a hand on his shoulder. 

“Tony, don’t. I thought you understood how I 
felt about Morton. Please give in to me in this.” 

“IT can’t,’ he said, and walked away from her 
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toward the window. “I can’t.” He added, ‘‘You’re 
just as much in love with him as ever.” 

Nina put her hands to her forehead. Her head 
ached and she felt tired in every bone. 

“T hate being misunderstood by you. It makes me 
miserable.’ As he said nothing, she went on: 

‘For the sake of my peace of mind, I want to see 
him. He won’t write to me. I left him under con- 
ditions that were very unhappy and unsatisfactory. I 
want to clear things up. I felt sure he’d go on with 
the fencing school. I must see him and find out what 
his plans are, and persuade him to come back if I 
can.” 

“And you can forget that poor girl in there, I sup- 
pose?” 

Her eyes flashed. 

“Forget? Don’t you realise what I went through 
last night?” 

“Then how can you bear to see him or hear from 
him again?” 

She made no answer to that, and he left the window 
and came toward her. 

“You insist, do you, on going to Paris to see him? 
I mean, no matter, how much your wanting to go hurts 
me ?” 

“T feel I must go, Tony.” 

He looked utterly miserable; injured beyond words. 

“Take my advice,” he said slowly, “and remarry 
Morton. I can’t make you happy. I see that. No 
one can but Morton. You’re as much in love with 
him as ever. Well, go to Paris and find him, and 
marry him again. That’s my advice.” 
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Nina, her voice again seeming to come from a dis- 
tance, said: 

‘You give me up, then? As lightly as that?” 

He opened and shut his hands and the blood came 
into his face and left it again. 

“My God, Nina! Don’t you say that to me. 
Lightly!’ There was a moment’s silence, then he 
spoke again. ‘‘He’s spoilt too many lives. He’s not 
going to spoil yours and mine. I think I see things 
pretty clearly. I don’t shut my eyes to facts. What 
do you suppose my life would be like if you were mar- 
ried to me and everlastingly thinking of him? Or 
your own life? Hell, that’s what it would be, for 
both of us.” 

“Hush!” she said, and held up a hand, for his voice 
had risen. 

“Once before I advised you to stick to him. That 
day at Kew, when you first told me. Since then he’s 
ruined your aunt and you, killed her, and now he’s 
nearly been the death of that girl in there. Well, if 
you can forgive these things, you love him. You don’t 
love me. I can’t make you happy. Go to Paris.” 

He took up his hat and stick from the table. His 
small, kindly blue eyes burned; all the bright colour 
had gone from his face. 

Nina closed her eyes for a moment and then opened 
them again. She still stood by the fire with her hands 
behind her back, very erect and still. He paused, 
leaned one hand on the table, and looking at her, said: 

“Well, Nina?” 

“Well, Tony?’ she repeated. After a second’s 


silence, she added, “‘What is there for me to say?” 
Bete 
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“Is it Morton? Or me?” 

“I can’t answer that. ITve told you why I feel I 
must go. I could be back on Wednesday. I will be 
back on Wednesday. I’d like you to come with me, if 
you would.” 

“If I saw Morton I’d thrash him. I’d half kill 
him.” 

“Very well. Then Ill go alone, and come back 
on Wednesday.” 

“Not to me, Nina.” 

“You are utterly unreasonable.”’ 

“Very well, by God, I am unreasonable! But I 
won’t share you. It’s Morton or me. Which is it 
to be?” 

Her eyelids quivered and her lips tightened. 

“You’re hurting me intolerably.” 


“Never mind hurts. If I can bear this . . . which 
is it to be?” 

“Morton,” she said quietly, ‘‘since you force me to 
say it.” 


She wanted to cry out, “How ridiculous this is!” 

Tony longed to say, “If you’d tell me you loved 
me, I’d let you go; I'd go with you; but you don’t 
say it. You’ve never said it.”’ 

They looked at each other stonily, with hard 
eyes. 

“T knew it,” he said. 

He went to the door, opened it and went out. 
Then he reopened it and looked at Nina. She had 
not moved. 

“Take Henri with you. Don’t go alone.” 

She made no answer. 
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He stood in the half-open doorway, holding the 
knob. 

“T hope that poor girl is better soon.” 

She turned away from him, toward the fire, sc 
that he saw only her back. 

He took a step forward, clenched the hand that 
was not holding his hat and stick, then turned and 
went back to the door. He paused there, staring at 
the floor. Then he looked up with resolution in his 
face, went out, and closed the door softly behind 
him. A moment later the front door was also closed 
softly. She saw him pass the window, looking toward 
the house where Henri lived, but he didn’t stop. He 
went on, in the direction of Victoria, out of her sight. 

Madame came to Amory Street at six o’clock that 
afternoon. She had left Monsieur in Brighton, to 
lose a cold on his chest, and had returned to her 
pupils, but the news of the illness of her favourite 
caused her consternation. She got out of a taxi, which 
she sent away, and came into Nina’s sitting-room with 
an anxious face. She threw off an old fur coat that 
she had been travelling in, and took Nina’s hands. 

“You been so good to my child. I think she very ill 

SnOst 

Nina assured her that she was much better, and was 
well enough to be taken away, if Madame wished to 
take her. If not, she would gladly keep her there. 
As to what had caused her illness, the child wished 
to tell her that herself. Svenga murmured her grati- 
tude in Swedish and kissed Nina’s cheek. 

‘She longs to see you,’ Nina said, and opening 
the door of her bedroom heard Winnie's cry of joy, 
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and left them together. They understood each other, 
those two. 

Half an hour later, Madame came out. Her small 
face showed signs of tears, and there were tears still 
on her long lashes. They had both been crying, she 
told Nina, with gestures. Her child was sorry, sorry! 
It was a terrible thing, but she would never do so 
again. Later Winnie had promised to tell her every- 
thing; how she got that terrible stuff; everything. 
Now she did not want to talk very much. 

“T do not know how I thank you,” she said, holding 
Nina’s hands to her heart. ‘You save her life, poor 
little child, she so foolish; she thinks she want to die 
before she begin to live. You understand I cannot say 
imanukeyvow.as i like. I cannot. But I ’feelto 
I feel. That child, too, cannot, now. She only cry, 
like me.” 

They dressed Winnie, and wrapped her in an old 
coat of Nina’s. Madame brushed her hair, taking 
pride in arranging the light, fair curls that fell over 
her Botticelli-like forehead. 

“T spoil her!” she cried, smiling into the mirror, and 
Winnie turned her head and kissed one of her hands. 
At last she was ready, and Nina sent for a taxi, and 
just as they were going off, Madame stopped the cab 
and ran up the steps to ask Nina when Morton was 
coming back. They missed him so, and everything 
would be all right. Winnie would not be foolish 
again. Nina said she didn’t know, but she hoped he 
would be back early next week. 

“And you?” asked Madame. 

“Perhaps,” was all Nina could say. She saw the 
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cab off with a feeling of intense relief. Thank God 
that was over, and her responsibility at an end. 

She went back to her sitting-room aching with 
weariness, and drawing the sofa nearer the fire, lay 
down, and thought over her situation. She decided 
that it was on the whole a fairly desperate one. She 
had spent the greater part of two hundred pounds in 
buying things she would not now need, and every- 
thing else she had made over to Morton, a fact of 
which he was in ignorance. She had enough money 
to get her comfortably to Paris and back, but after 
that . . .? Suppose she failed to find him? 

The maid came to the door and said, ‘‘A gentleman 
to see you, ma’am,”’ and, knowing that it was Henri, 
she called out: 

‘Turn on the lamp, Henri, and come and talk to 
meas 

He sat down near her, looking at her with some 
concern, for he thought he had never seen her look 
so tired. 

“T saw your patient taken away,” he said. “It is a 
good thing. You can now be quiet, I hope, till you 
are married.” 

Without moving, she said: 

“Tm not going to be married. I’m going to Paris 
to-morrow.” 

When he had heard the circumstances, he got up, 
and with her permission lighted his small pipe. 

“Then I go, too,” he said. 

“Oh, Henri, that’s charming of you! But I shan’t 
need you at all. You mustn’t go, just for me.” 

“Never mind. I go.” 
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“What a friend you are.” 

“All the same,” said Henri thoughtfully, “I think 
I would have done what Tony has done, only I would 
have been more clever. I would have made you not 
want to go to Morton.” 

“You couldn’t. I'd go, no matter who tried to stop 
me. I’d never forgive myself if I didn’t.” 

“Tony is not, of course, serious. You will still 
marry him next week.” 

“TI never expect to see Tony again,” she said. 

Henri, puffing at his pipe, observed: 

‘Perhaps so,” and then was silent. 

‘Talk to me,” she pleaded, turning her head. ‘Tell 
me about your next book; about your love affairs. 
Anything. I don’t want to think.” 

“T will tell you,” said Henri gaily, “about my love 


affairs. They are very many and extremely beau- 
tiful.” 


Chapter XXI 
Nite went to a small hotel in the Rue Mon- 


signy; Henri went to his rooms in the Rue 

St. Jacques. They dined together that first 
evening in Paris, and, not wishing to waste any time, 
took a taxi after dinner and made a round of all the 
hotels Nina thought Morton likely to go to. She 
imagined him to be in a reckless mood, spending far 
more than his means warranted, and was surprised to 
learn that he was not at the Ritz, or the Crillon, or 
the Majestic, at any one of which she had felt confident 
of finding him; nor was he at any hotel with which she 
remembered him to have had any association. She 
began to feel that the task was not going to be an 
easy one. Henri said that if the worst came to the 
worst, he knew a man who was connected with the 
police, and he would have a talk with him. In these 
days of passports and police regulations, it would not 
be difficult to trace anyone. He would merely say 
that it was an affair of a quarrel between husband and 
wife, and that the wife sought a reconciliation. Nina 
said that they would wait a little, and, somewhat 
dispirited, returned to her hotel. 

She slept well, however, and woke feeling more 
cheerful. She breakfasted early and went out, think- 
ing that if luck were with her she might just possibly 
run across Morton somewhere—anywhere—crossing 
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a street, perhaps, or coming out of a shop. These 
things happened. Once she did, indeed, think she saw 
him, and at the sight of a tall figure like his and a 
hat worn slightly toward the back of the head, she 
started, and was about to run forward, when she saw 
a face that was not Morton’s, and slackened her 
steps, her heart beating violently. 

Even in her anxiety, Paris charmed her afresh. She 
walked for miles that morning, stopping at every 
likely hotel she came to and inquiring for Morton on 
the off chance, and was not at all discouraged at re- 
ceving the same answer. She would certainly find 
him, but not at once. She had been over-optimistic. 
Meanwhile, everything amused and diverted her. In 
a narrow street two carts collided and a horse fell; 
she paused to watch the little incident, hoping to see 
the horse upright again and unhurt, as she presently 
did. But it interested her to see how the spectators 
gathered, and how they took sides. Two men who 
had nothing whatever to do with the accident argued 
about the rights and wrongs of it on the kerb. One 
of them particularly delighted her, so clear and definite 
was he, explaining with gestures and fluent speech ex- 
actly how it had happened and how it might have been 
avoided. One felt that he must know everything, 
she thought, as he held forth with glorious omniscience; 
that he ought to have been the president of a vast 
republic; that it was a pity he should ever die. 

She went back to the Rue Monsigny and met Henri, 
who said that he had been to see his friend, and had 
been told that it would be a simple matter to find 
Madame’s husband, provided he was not using an 
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assumed name, which Henri had assured him was 
highly improbable. He was not hiding, he said. He 
had come to Paris because it was Paris, and because he 
had had a misunderstanding with his wife. ‘The in- 
quiries, he was sure, would be conducted with the 
utmost discretion. Henri had mentioned no names, 
however, as he had not yet obtained Nina’s permis- 
sion. 

“Wait a little longer,” she said. 

He took her to lunch at Prunier’s. They went up- 
stairs to the front room, hoping to find a table by the 
window, and Henri was somewhat annoyed at hearing 
that they were all occupied. They were about to try 
another room when the pressure of Nina’s fingers on 
his arm stopped him. 

“Look!” she said, with a movement of the head in 
the direction of the window. Henri looked and saw 
Morton. 

He was staring out of the window into the street, 
and had not seen them yet. Henri said in a low 
voice: 

“That is splendid! I leave you. He is alone, so 
all is well. I will call this afternoon at five o’clock.”’ 

Nina, ignoring the head waiter who wished to con- 
duct her to a table, went forward, and touched Morton 
on the shoulder. 

He sprang to his feet, napkin in hand. 

“Nina!” 

They stood looking at each other, Nina, because 
she had had time to recover from her first emotion at 
the sight of him, the more calm of the two. 

‘May I have lunch with you?” 
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He recovered himself quickly. He sent for the 
waiter and told him to double the order, saying in an 
aside to Nina, ‘‘You’ll like the lunch I’ve chosen,” and 
she sat down opposite to him in the window, and for a 
time neither of them could say anything more. Nina 
drew off her gloves, slowly, and laid them in her lap, 
and Morton was afraid to speak to her now, because 
he saw there were tears in her eyes, and her lips were 
trembling. But she controlled her tears, biting her 
lower lip and blinking at the houses across the way 
which her tears distorted, and at last she turned her 
head and faced him, meeting his eyes, which were 
asking her a hundred questions. 

She had found him. And now the whole universe 
seemed to revolve about them, as though they were 
its very axis; they and Prunier’s the hub of all things. 
Or so Nina felt. He reached out and took one of her 
hands and pressed it. 

“Nina . . . why did youcome? ‘To look for me?” 

“What else would I have come for?” 

“T thought you didn’t want to see me again. That’s 
what you said in your letter. I believed it.” 

“T was a fool to say such a thing. Only you hurt 
me so by lying to me that day. 

“T don’t know why I lied. It seemed the simplest 
way of avoiding troublesome explanations. Don’t you 
know there are some things you can’t explain, or that 
you hardly know the reason for yourself?” 

“Well, that may explain the lie,” she said, “but 
why: Oh, never mind... .” 

“What were you going to ask me? Why did I 
leave London?” 
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“No, but that’s one of the things I want to know. 
Why did you?” 

“T said I would, if you remember.” 

“T never thought you meant it. It was a mad 
thing to do.” 

“T wanted to do something mad. I certainly didn’t 
want to stay there without you. Winnie had found out 
that you were Mrs. Caldwell, and she came up and 
made a scene on Monday night. When I sent her 
away she said she’d kill herself. I knew she meant 
nothing by that, but the whole thing bored me beyond 
words. I suppose I could have found someone to 
take your place in time, but I lost interest. I wanted 
to get away from myself and from London. Madame 
Svenga went to Brighton, and I made up my mind to 
come to Paris for a week. I wrote to all my pupils 
and said I’d be away for that time. I thought if I 
made up my mind never to go back, I could refund 
them what they’d paid in advance, and let the studio 
furnished.” 

“And what have you decided to do?” 

“T’ve decided not to go back. I think Ill go to 
Algiers.” 

‘And then what?” 

“Don’t ask me. I hadn’t got beyond that.” 

“Well, it seems to me a poor programme,” she 
said. 

“Can you suggest a better one?” 

“Yes, I can. Go back to London and go on with 
your work. You were doing well . . . you were 
making a living.” 

“What future is there in that for Be I'd rather 
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blow in everything I’ve got, now, and then start over 
again somewhere.” 

“I don’t understand you, Morton. You were 
happy there at the studio a week ago.” 

‘When are you going to marry Tony?” 

“Tm not going to marry him.” 

He looked narrowly at her. 

“That puts a different complexion on things. Why 
aren't you?” 

She hesitated, looked down at her hands, then looked 
up and said: 

“T have some rather painful things to tell you, 
Morton.” 

He smiled, that too attractive smile of his. 

“Don’t spare me anything painful. I’m getting 
used to painful things. I rather like them. Let’s 
hear them.” 

He listened without comment, moving his long legs 
restlessly from time to time, smoking numbers of 
cigarettes, eating rapidly and taking little note of 
the excellence of the food he had ordered so carefully. 

“My God!’ he exclaimed when she had finished. 
‘““The sooner I take myself off the better. No, I don’t 
mean to emulate poor little Winnie, but just to get 
out. I’ve messed up your life pretty completely. I 
ought to have got out long ago.” 

Never before had she heard him blame himself. 
She put out her hand, imploringly. 

“That’s the very last thing I want you to do, 
Morton.” 

“You can tell Tony you'll never see me again. 
You’d beter marry him, Nina. He’s a good sort, even 
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if he isn’t the sort I happen to like. He’ll take care 
of you, and you'll never want for anything.” 

“It’s no good talking about that. I couldn’t marry 
a man who understands me so little.”’ 

“Oh, my dear, who understands anybody, if it 
comes to that? Do we understand each other? If 
so, why these explanations? Do we understand our- 
selves? If so, why this discontent? He’ll be kind, 
he’s fond of you, he’s got money.” 

“If he makes it a condition, as he has done, that 
I must never see you again, Ill do without his kind- 
ness; 

“Why do you want to see me again? I’ve never 
made you happy.” 

“No. But you’ve given me all the happiness I’ve 
éyer had?” 

They looked at each other, long and silently. 

“Nina . . . it seems to me there’s only one thing 

for us to do. And that is for us to go back to the 
fencing school together. God knows I don’t want to 
lose you. There’s no.one in the world I’m half as 
fond of, and you’re still fond of me. Very well, 
we'll go back. We can make a living there. . 
I’m a queer fellow, I suppose, but you know me 
pretty well now. I like companionship, and I hate 
domesticity; I want money and comforts, and I hate 
responsibilities. I want love, like anyone else, but the 
moment love becomes exacting, I want to be off. Yours 
has never been exacting. You’re marvellous! And 
yet, if we do go back, how long will it be before I make 
you unhappy again? I don’t know.” 

Nina leaned her chin on her hand, and marked the 
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tablecloth with a fork. She was silent, thinking. At 
last she raised her head and met his eyes. 

“‘Let’s go back,” she said, ‘‘on the same terms as 
before. When you feel you can’t go on with it any 
longer, give me fair warning and I’ll try to find . . 
something else to do. That’s allI . . . all I exact 
from you. Will you do that?” 

He reached for her hand again. 

‘Nina! There isn’t your equal in the world for 
loyalty. Ill do anything. I'll even attempt matri- 
mony again, if you like... .” 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“PI risk a good deal, but I won’t risk that.”’ 

“Well, you’re probably quite right. That's settled. 
We'll dine at Paillard’s to-night, and Henri, too. 
Queer our being in Paris together, like this, you and 
I. I thought I owned the world that time . . . four- 
teen years ago. . . . Good Lord! Think of it!” 

‘Thirteen years and three months,” she corrected 
him. 

“Ts that it? And seven years since I used to come 
hereon leave. . . 2” 

‘What would you have done,” she asked him later, 
‘Sf you had gone to Algiers?” 

“What would I have done?” he repeated. He was 
silent for a moment, as though he were making up his 
mind about something. ‘Done? Oh, anything... 
or nothing. I’ve always wanted to go there. Some- 
thing might have turned up.’ He looked at her and 
smiled, and she thought there was more tenderness 
in his look than she had ever seen there. ‘Well, 
wellimere is: aerat, far better thing [vdo...).”’ 
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ENRI, extremely curious but dissembling it 
well, came to see Nina at five. He had 
lunched with his friend of the police and had 

told him that Madame had found Monsieur, and that 
the reconciliation was already effected. That being 
done, he saw one or two friends, and heard that the 
widow was engaged to a silk merchant of Lyons, which 
news caused him considerable satisfaction. 

Nina was waiting for him in the salon of the hotel. 
She had been amused by the excitement of a family 
who had come in and seated themselves at the far 
end of the room. ‘The son, a boy of eleven or twelve, 
had run away, and had been gone five hours, and now 
refused, either through fear or stubbornness, to say 
where he had been. ‘The fury of the parents, who 
were very large, and the calm determination of the 
boy, who was very small, amused her. She won- 
dered which was the most blameworthy—to run away 
for five hours, or to lose completely one’s temper and 
self-control. She thought how diverting it would be if 
all evil tempers and outbursts of fury resulted in some 
outbreak upon the face or body. For slight loss of 
temper, a red rash; measles for rage. How curative! 
She smiled as she thought of the outbreak of small- 
pox that might occur in a compartment full of French 
people of the middle-class over the lowering or raising 
ofawindow... ! 
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When she told Henri what she and Morton had 
decided to do—the excited family having departed 
with the still undefeated boy—he raised his eyebrows 
and made a deprecatory gesture with his hands. 

“T do not see much good in that. The thing is no 
better than it was before. I thought you would talk 
to Morton, hear what were his plans, and return to 
London and to Tony, who is most certainly sorry now 
because of what he has said.” 

On the contrary, she told him, that was the real 
Tony. He had said exactly what he meant, and meant 
what he said. It was she who had made the mistake, 
in thinking him more generous-minded than he was. 

Henri frowned and stroked the bridge of his nose. 
People who are in love, he said, and are not quite sure 
of the one they love, are not always generous-minded. 
But she changed the subject and thanked him for hav- 
ing come to Paris with her. Without him she would 
never have found Morton. 

“Hé!” cried Henri. “I am a champion of dis- 
tressed ladies. I am preux chevalier. That is splen- 
did! And I ask no reward. How good Iam! All 
the same,” he added, ‘I do not like it at all. How 
long will it be before your child disappoints you once 
more? I tell you you are foolish, very foolish.” 

Foolish or not, she said, she was very happy. They 
would go back to London the next day, and be ready to 
begin work again on Wednesday. Henri was to dine 
with her and with Morton that evening at Paillard’s. 
It was extravagant, no doubt, but one wasn’t in Paris 
every day. 

Henri, when he left her, was in a curious frame of 
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mind. ‘The philosopher in him and the mischieveous 
boy were warring together. He knew that he had in 
his hands a certain power, which, if judiciously used, 
might produce the most gratifying results. As to the 
morals of it, the ethics of it, he cared at the moment 
very little for them. The results, which he clearly 
foresaw, would justify him or not. He believed that 
they would; he sincerely believed it. After ten min- 
utes or so of conscientious thought, for he wished to 
make no errors, he sent a telegram, and that done, 
knew that for better or for worse—only it was, of 
course, for better—he was committed to his task. 

“Hé! he said to himself, “I am a shaper of des- 
tinies !”’ 

He then rang up the hotel across the river where 
Morton was staying—to Nina’s amazement, very eco- 
nomically—and asked to speak to him. After long 
waiting he heard Morton’s voice. He said he was 
writing letters, but would be finished in fifteen minutes 
or so. He’d be delighted to see Henri. 

The shaper of destinies, meditating, got into a 
taxi. 


Morton was busy writing letters in the smali stuffy 
salon of his hotel across the river. He had just 
written to all his pupils to say he would be beginning 
work again on Wednesday, and would then make up 
to them the lessons they had missed during his un- 
avoidable absence. 

He then wrote a letter to a certain Sedgewick Mof- 
fatt, now in Algiers, who was manager and producer 
of the Vanity Fair Film Company. He told him he 
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regretted that it would be impossible for him to join 
his company, and thanked him for his offer. 

Sedgewick Moffatt had been introduced to him by 
Audrey at the time of the failure of Sparling’s Bank, 
and, struck by Morton’s appearance, and hearing of 
his financial embarrassment, he asked him if he had 
ever thought of acting for the films. Morton said 
he hadn’t, but added that if and when he had a part 
that he thought might suit him, he could let him know. 

He had almost forgotten the meeting, when, on the 
same day on which Nina had left the studio, a letter 
came from Moffatt to say that he was on his way to 
Algiers to make arrangements for the production of a 
new film there. There was, he said, a good part in it 
which the illness of one of the company had just made 
vacant. He thought it would suit Mr. Caldwell, and 
gave him ten days in which to think the matter over. 
He said he would be taking no risk in coming out to 
join them, for if it turned out that the part he had in 
mind did not suit him, which he thought unlikely, he 
would be perfectly willing to cast him for one of the 
smaller parts. 

To Morton it was like the closing of one door and 
the opening of another. He at once decided to go 
to Paris for a week, and there make up his mind. 
He wanted to get away from Winnie; he didn’t want 
to run the studio alone, nor did he want to look for 
a new secretary. It seemed an ideal way out of his 
dilemmas. Nina’s letter had come as something of a 
shock to him, for he would never have believed that 
she could or would have cut herself off from him. By 
going to Paris for a week he would avoid tiresome ex- 
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planations, and could arrange for the closing of the 
fencing school by letter. He had no feeling of guilt 
in regard to Winnie. She had begged to be taken out 
on Armistice Day, and he had seen no point in refus- 
ing. His mistake lay in having lied to Nina, and, by 
so doing, giving the affair an exaggerated impor- 
tance. 

If Nina had not found him in Prunier’s, he would 
have accepted Moffatt’s offer and gone to Algiers. 
Now that he heard that she had broken with Tony 
rather than not see himself again, he felt that to go 
to Algiers was impossible. Her generosity, her as- 
tounding loyalty, moved him profoundly. What would 
she do in London without him? Take some ill-paid 
job and slave all her life away? A woman who can- 
not push herself forward and has no cne to push her 
forward, who has neither money nor position nor back- 
ground, and few friends, does not readily command 
comfortable conditions and a comfortable salary. 

He did not look forward to returning to the studio. 
Winnie’s pitiful attempt on her life there revolted 
him and filled him with horror. He felt that an odour 
of laudanum would forever linger in his bedroom. 
But for the first time in his life he was ready to sacri- 
fice his own wishes for Nina’s sake. He was fonder 
of her than of anyone in the world. He supposed 
he loved her, but he was not very clear in his own 
mind about love, or what it was. He had refrained 
from telling her about Sedgewick Moffatt’s offer be- 
cause he was afraid that she, who always put his 
good first, might think he ought to accept it, and in- 
sist on going back to London alone. 
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He picked up the pile of letters and was about to 
go out and post them when Henri opened the door. 

“Ah, here you are. I looked first upstairs. I hope 
you are not going out?” 

“Only to post these,” Morton explained, when they 
had shaken hands. ‘“They’re to my various pupils 
telling them I'll be back to-morrow night. I suppose 
you've seen Nina this afternoon?” 

Henri said that he had. He looked about the room. 

“T cannot talk here, and I wish to talk. Come to 
my rooms in the Rue St. Jacques. It is not far.” 

Morton agreed. There was no air in the salon, and 
the windows wouldn’t open. He hadtriedthem. He 
could post the letters as they went out. 

“Would it make very much difference,” asked 
Henri, “if you do not post them until we have talked?” 

“No, I suppose not. Once they’re posted, there’s 
no getting them back. But I don’t know what you 
could have to say that would make me change my 
plans.” 

Morton looked at him, puzzled and somewhat 
amused. 

Henri flung out his hands. 

“Tn French I could perhaps be persuasive. In Eng- 
lish I know I cannot. But even in English I can 
sometimes talk good sense.” 

Morton laughed. He liked Henri. 

“The letters will keep for an hour,” he said. “Come 
along.” 

They walked away together. 

At the end of an hour, Henri was still talking. 
He had worked himself up into a sort of holy rage. 
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He had never experienced anything like it before, and 
the sensation went to his head. He felt like a giver 
of light, like a prophet, inspired. He stood, a slight, 
nervous figure, in the centre of his sitting-room, which 
was full of pieces of furniture bestowed on him by 
relations—a hideous gilt-and-plush sofa here, an Em- 
pire pedestal there, a solid piece of cottage furniture 
somewhere else—or walked about making dramatic 
gestures, lost in his subject, carried away by it, and 
as unselfconscious as a child. Morton sat on the gilt- 
and-plush sofa, his long legs stretched out, his chin 
dropped down. He listened to Henri, and watched 
him from under his eyebrows. 

“You say you are fond of her?” cried Henri, hav- 
ing reached his climax, with enormous sarcasm. ‘‘And 
so you take everything from her that she should have. 
A home, a kind husband, a place in life, security— 
and women should be secure—children. That is your 
fondness. And what do you give her instead? Some 
work . . . your society for a little while each day 

. and then what? Then what? How long will 
that ideal state last? ‘That Paradise before the Fall? 
You and I, we know that it cannot last. It may last 
perhaps until you find some woman who says things as 
other women do not say them, and whose face delights 
you because you do not know it well, and then you go. 
What does it matter? You are free to go. No 
promises were made, you owe nothing, you destroy 
nothing. You are tired, perhaps, of your work. You 
are sorry, oh, yes, you are quite sorry, but you go all 
the same. You pretend to her that you can do a thing 
that you cannot. I know that you cannot. You 
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know that you cannot. So, in the end you leave her. 
With what? With nothing at all. With no money, 
no home . . . with nothing. It is too late, perhaps, 
for her to marry. She has not youth, or she has not 
the heart. And that is your fondness, your beautiful 
fondness ... ! Damnation! It is a great pity that 
you do not hate her, for then you would leave her, 
and she would be happy!” 

Morton remained perfectly still, his head bent 
forward. 

“How do you know Fielding’s coming to-morrow ?” 
he asked. “How can you be sure?” 

‘That is quite simple. He said to me that he would 
come when I sent him a telegram. That I did less 
than two hours ago.” 

‘You've been busy, haven’t you?” 

“It was time,” said Henri. 

Morton drew in his long legs and got up from the 
sofa. He crossed the room slowly and went to the 
stove, which was like the one in his studio, but smaller, 
and investigated it. He opened its door and saw the 
bed of hot coals within. He then put his hand in his 
pocket and drew out a bundle of letters, which he 
pushed into the stove, closing the door. The flames 
which leaped up brightened the room. MHenri, who 
had watched this action with the most intense in- 
terest, said: 

“T think you will wish to dine alone to-night, you 
and Nina.” 

Morton went over to the window, which was high 
up, and leaned his arms on the sill. He could see 
over the roof tops; he could see the Seine, or the lights 
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reflected in it. The wind was blowing hard and 
bringing sleet with it, and the clouds were low and 
moving fast. It was a raw, unkind evening, and 
Henri’s room, in spite of the stove, none too warm. 
He thought of the sun of Algiers... . 

“No,” he said, returning. “It will be easier for me 
if you come too. I'll write to her this evening and 
send the letter by hand in the morning.”’ He passed 
his hand over his hair, holding it for a moment at 
the back of his neck, and stood thinking. Then, movy- 
ing suddenly, he picked up his hat and coat. ‘Well, 
we meet at Paillard’s at half-past eight. I must get 
back to my hotel now.”” He went to the door. “You're 
a good fellow, Henri.” 

Henri, his exaltation still upon him, said: 

“JT am indeed a good fellow. More and more as 
time goes on you will think that.” 

A smile, somewhat painful and sardonic, lifted the 
corners of Morton’s mouth. 

“T hope you’re right,” he said, putting on his hat. 


Nina woke before eight in her small room with 
its boldly-striped wall-paper, and as soon as she opened 
her eyes was aware that she was happier than she had 
been for a long time, and more at peace. One by one 
she remembered all the things that had contributed 
to this agreeable sensation of well-being. Her recon- 
ciliation with Morton, their plans for the future, that 
most delightful dinner at Paillard’s, her drive back to 
the hotel through the wet streets with Morton, his 
extraordinary tenderness to her, the gentle and ador- 
able way he had kissed her at parting. — 
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When she had had a bath, put on a dressing-gown 
and done her hair, she rang for breakfast, that dream- 
like feeling of happiness still upon her. She was glad 
to see that it was a bright morning and that the wind 
of last night had gone. The sky was almost as blue 
as a summer sky, and the few small clouds in it 
hardly moved—a fact which presaged a quiet cross- 
ing. 

She knew that the future would not be altogether 
happy nor altogether easy. She didn’t expect it to be. 
But she and Morton would be near each other, and 
they would be busy; two things she thought of the 
utmost importance. She was more than thankful that 
she had come to Paris; that she had not given in to 
Tony. Morton, in his vague, restless and irrespon- 
sible mood, would have played havoc with his life. 

Her breakfast was brought up at nine, and with it 
came a letter. It was from Morton, and she was not 
at all surprised at receiving it, for they had not decided 
last night whether to take the morning train, or, as 
she herself had suggested, the afternoon train, which 
would give them time to lunch in Paris. 

But when she opened it and saw that it was no has- 
tily-written letter of instructions, but carefully, even 
arduously written, and long, her heart seemed to con- 
tract. 

“One more blow? Oh, Morton, Morton!” 

She read it while her tea grew cold; and as she 
read it she wondered what she was going to find to 
live for, and felt like a shadow, without real ex- 
istence. 
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“DEAREST NINA, 

“I’ve been thinking over our plans very care- 
fully, and not only our plans but our whole lives— 
your life especially—and I’ve come to the conclusion 
that what we decided to do to-day will not mean 
happiness for you, or anything like happiness. And 
it’s your happiness that I mean to discuss here. 

“The truth is, Nina, that it would be a wretched 
sort of life for you, limited and wholly unsatisfactory. 
You have abilities and talents that are wasted on such 
work as I could offer you at the studio. You weren't 
meant to drag out an existence between those dingy 
rooms in Amory Street and a fencing school in Chel- 
sea. And that is what your loyalty to me would have 
persuaded you to do. It’s far better to face the 
thing now than to go on with it and regret it later. 
You know what I am better probably than I do myself. 
You know my weaknesses, and my lack of any talent 
for a domestic life. Married to you or not, I know I 
should only make you unhappy, as I have done in the 
past. I think you’ve got some sort of ideal in your 
mind that you think I might some day attain to, but 
I think it’s very unlikely that you’re right. I haven’t 
any of the Christian virtues—I’ve never succeeded in 
acquiring them. Humility, meekness, faithfulness, 
resignation—I haven’t one of them. To tell you the 
honest truth, I am already a little tired of the fencing 
school. To do the same thing every day at regular 
hours does not attract me. I see no future there and 
no reward. ‘The only possible reward would have 
been your happiness, and that’s the last thing I would 
have been able to achieve. 
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“Nina, my dear, I’m not going to doit. I am going 
out of your life and at once—by train to Marseilles 
and then to Algiers. I want you to believe, if you 
can, that this is not a desertion, but an act of sacri- 
fice. No man likes to give up a love like yours, a love 
that gets between him and the cold wind that blows 
through space. It’s like parting with one’s last warm 
shirt on a winter day. I know that you’ll always love 
me, as I will always love you in my damned unsatis- 
factory way. And what we have had, we have got. 
There will always be those years at Thakstead; and 
we were happy together from time to time. We've 
got a thousand memories—haven’t we, Nina? 

“T haven’t the slightest doubt that Tony repents, 
and that he will come to Paris to find you, or be wait- 
ing when you get back to London. I’ve said hard 
things about Tony, and I’m sorry. We’re at oppo- 
site poles, but no doubt that’s why he’s the good 
sort he is. I hope you'll marry him. I’m counting 
on it. He’s a born husband, and I take off my hat 
to him. 

“Will you please put my fencing things in storage 
for me? I may want them again some day. And 
will you instruct Pilgrim and Day to let the studio 
furnished? I’m leaving a forwarding address here at 
Cook’s, so letters sent in their care will find me. 

“Well, my dear, I feel I’m doing my first good 
action. That kiss I gave you to-night was a good- 
bye kiss. I knew it then. I don’t know what blood 
there is in my veins; it’s restless blood, and it likes new 
scenes and new faces. But one face is permanent, 
and, Nina, very deeply loved, and that face is yours. 
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Now that I’m giving you up, am I beginning to love 
you? That’s irony, isn’t it? 
“Enough of this. 
“Good-bye, 
“MORTON. 


“T’m not going to Algiers simply for sight-seeing. 
I’ve got an offer of a job there with a film company.” 


Nina sat motionless, her breakfast untouched. As 
time went on the sun, moving round to the west, shone 
in at the window. ‘The chambermaid knocked at the 
door and then opened it with her pass key, on hearing 
nothing. Nina, rousing herself, told her that she 
would be in her room all the morning, and the woman 
went away again. She looked at her watch then and 
saw that it was half-past ten, and began to dress. 
When she had finished dressing she packed her two 
suit-cases, for she supposed she would be going back 
to London by the afternoon train. It didn’t seem to 
matter much now whether she went to-day or to- 
morrow. It was half-past twelve when she had finished, 
and she wondered where Henri was, and if he intended 
going back to London with her. She hoped so, feeling 
that she couldn’t endure the journey alone. 

Someone knocked at the door, and she opened it and 
was told that a gentleman waited for her downstairs. 
Henri, of course, she told herself, and thought what a 
dear and invaluable friend Henri had been to her. 

She went into the salon to look for him, and found it 
empty except for one man, but that man was not Henri. 
It was Tony. 
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He was standing squarely in the middle of the room, 
holding his hat, stick, and overcoat. As she came in and 
saw him, he put them all down on the table. He was 
smiling a little, but it was the smile of a child who 
knows he has done wrong and asks for forgiveness. 

As he possessed himself of her hand, which she gave 
him lifelessly, it occurred to her to ask him how he had 
got there so early, and how he had found her. 

“T flew,” he told her, and said it half apologetically. 
“T couldn’t think of a quicker way. As for finding 
you, this is the hotel you told me you would stay 
at.” 

She nodded, seeming to be satisfied with his answer, 
then suddenly leaned her hands on the table, almost 
collapsing from sheer weakness, and the shock of 
Morton’s letter, and honest hunger. 

“Tony . . . get me acocktail . . . anything. And 
then take me tolunch. I feel .. . . I feel like death.” 

The cocktail came, and she drank it, and he took 
the empty glass from her, watching her with anxious 
eyes. 

“Morton has gone,” she said, and her voice broke. 
“For good.” 

He drew her away from the door a little, and put his 
arm about her. 

“Forgive me for being the unspeakable fool I was, 
Nina,” he said. “If you only knew how I love you, 
and trust you, and . . . and pity youl” 


Chapter XXIII 


ENRI has just seen them off on the afternoon 
train. He had met them as they were going 
out to lunch, had refused to lunch with them, 

but said he would come to the station later. He was 
following them to London the next day, or the day 
after. He had promised to dine that night with his 
optimistic friend, Dwight Allen, to talk about books. 
Yes, he would most certainly be in London in time for 
the wedding; and he would stay in London until the 
elections were over, for he had promised to write some 
articles on the elections for a French paper. He said 
good-bye to them sadly, without any of his usual 
gaiety. He did not know what was the matter with 
him, and thought he must have eaten something that 
had disagreed with him. When they had gone, he 
decided to go home, but instead of returning to his 
rooms to work he walked slowly along by the river and 
looked at Notre Dame outlined against the cold, blue 
sky. 

He was inconceivably, inexplicably sad. Sad with 
the sadness of loss, with the sadness of things gone. 
He tried to account for this, to examine his own feel- 
ings, and found much confusion there. 

He asked himself what he had done. Had he done 
right or wrong? Why had he taken it upon himself 
to do anything at all? Why? 
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What did he, after all, know of love? Or of ex- 
perience? Would Morton, if he had gone back to 
London and to Nina, have made her happy? Morton 
himself was of two minds about that. His own im- 
passioned tirade against it had decided him. Sup- 
pose he had done nothing? Saidnothing. Love... ! 
He had ridiculed Nina’s love for Morton, seeing 
nothing but foolishness in it. Now, quite suddenly, 
he saw beauty. Perhaps love like that—foolish love, 
unselfish love, love that asked for no goods in ex- 
change—was the greatest thing in the world. Per- 
haps, left to themselves—and they were never left 
to themselves, those two—they would have achieved 
something nearly perfect, nearly ideal, in time. Who 
was he to say it was impossible? To scoff? What 
if Nina’s instinct was right? What if she had known, 


all along, what was best for her . . . best for both 
Orethem . cf 
Good God! 


He looked up at the sky and down at the river, and 
a cold wind chilled his wrists and ankles. 

He remembered something that Nina had once said 
about cutting off wings. Was that what he had been 
doing? What the whole world was doing? Were 
they all busily engaged in treading into the mud all 
small and delicate plants that bore no fruit? Scoffing 
at gifts that had no market value? Was that what it 
meant to be a realist? 

Then he saw Nina with her shining, abundant hair 
and her sensitive face and firm mouth, alone in those 
rooms in Armory Street. He saw her taking a bus 
every day to the studio. He saw her shabby, tired, 
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disillusioned . . . hurt, as he had seen her hurt before. 
He saw her looking on while Morton bent his clear 
eyes and too attractive smile on other women, deter- 
mined to say nothing, determined not to mind... . 

He saw her at Copthalls, being a hostess, as she 
knew how to be. He saw her finding an outlet for her 
wits and charm in helping Tony, who would need help. 
He saw her last of all surrounded by children— 
healthy, lively, affectionate children. . 

No, he had not done wrong. He had not. But he 
knew now why he was sad, for at that last picture 
he felt a stab of pain—of acute and most unexpected 
pain. 

He—he had made this thing possible! And he 
knew then that he had not loved twenty women, as he 
had thought, but only one. And that although to- 
morrow, next week, next month, he might laugh at him- 
self, at the moment he suffered. Yes .. . he suf- 
fered. 

But the humour of things, the comedy of things, was, 
for him, never very far below the pain of things. 

He stamped his cold feet and turned homeward. 

“Life,” said Henri to himself, looking up at the 
sky, “is beautiful!” 
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